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late Dr. Thomas Arnold, Rugby, was 
fessed Theological teacher. For nine years only his life 
was parochial minister: and then much his time 
was given instructing limited number boys, who 
were under his charge. When went from Laleham 
Rugby, assuming the headship one England’s great 
public schools, course great pressure care and labor 
came upon him. preached the school-chapel every 
afternoon: but his discourses were very short, 
usually written after the morning service. interested 
himself variety things: the general subject edu- 
cation; political affairs; questions reform, both civil 
and ecclesiastical. studied history with great enthu- 
published edition Thucydides, with notes 
and dissertations; wrote length upon the early Roman 
and year before his death received the appoint- 
ment Regius Professor History Oxford, and gave 
his first course lectures. 


But his earnest mind found time, nevertheless, for much 


Dr. Arnold’s Theological Opinions. 


thought upon theological subjects. were the subjects 
which really interested him more than any others. 
wrote upon them nota little. His discourses Rugby, 
short and hasty they were, embodied results which 
had not come moment; and many them strike one 
who reads them now, eminently, fresh and suggestive. 
The prefaces and appendixes some his volumes devel- 
certain his ideas more elaborately. wrote some 
special dissertations upon points great theological interest. 
his mind, his pen, was more less active 
this direction. 

Conceded all one the most remarkable men 
his time, his theological opinions are certainly worthy 
notice. always like know the thoughts such 
mind his—so independent, indignantly 
casting aside all trick artifice; the same time 
will man. has been be, the strict sense 
the word, profound thinker; have the 
about sense, which the greatest men have had. per- 
haps, would the general verdict regard him. But 
not profound thinkers only that instruct us. Men 
quick vision sometimes help our slower sight. Men 
intense moral earnestness sometimes kindle our minds. 
men the more speculative Arnold-would doubt- 
less, some casés, have arrived sounder results, 
had more thorough power nice 
metaphysical analysis would sometimes have been great 
service him. Asa Biblical scholar, regretted 
that had knowledge the Hebrew. Yet made 
for this knowledge the Greek, far surpassing that 
most Biblical scholars this country. His great fond- 
ness for Aristotle ought have made him, one would think, 
closer logician. plain that his strong, practical under- 
standing was invigorated communion with Aristotle and 
Thucydides (his authors,) among the Greeks, and 
with Niebuhr among the Germans. precisely this 


strong, practical understanding that attracts wri- 
ter this, rather, pervaded always, always is, 
his earnest love truth and goodness. How much the 
interest feel him writer, borrowed from that 
which feel him man, would, perhaps, impos- 
sible say. Every one who has gone through Stanley’s 
biography him, confesses attraction the man, 
such almost never felt any other. Still there 
vigor thought his pages, transparent excellence 
spirit and aim, and general truthfulness view, giving 
them little independent value. 
give his views some leading points. 


Inspiration the Scriptures. 


the Christian Examiner for September, 1856, pp. 260, 
261, allusion made Dr. Arnold’s opinions this point, 
with one two somewhat startling quotations from his 
writings. But should inferred that would have 
adopted the statements that Article, statements any- 
where approximating those, great injustice would done 
him. attaches, indeed, the highest importance the 
Scriptures, considered simply compositions. 
assuming anything their divine inspiration,” 
maintains, “our Christian faith reasonable not 
merely the facts our Lord’s miracles and resurrection, but 
Christian faith all its the whole dispensation 
the Spirit, the revelation the redemption man, and the 
Divine Persons who are its all that Christian 
faith and hope and love can But this position 
higher. Having now the full record 
our Lord’s teaching, find that everywhere refers 
the Old Testament the Word The amaz- 
ing fact that God should come into the world, and the 
world, cannot possibility stand alone; hallows 
were the whole period the world’s from the 
beginning the end, placing all time and every place 


Sermons the Christian Life, Course, 394. 
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relation God; disposes once receive the fact 
the special call the people Israel; gives, had 
almost said, priori reason why there must have been 
earlier times some shadows, least, images, represent 
dimly that great thing which they 
were not actually witness; leads believe that 
there must have been some prophetic voices announce 
the future coming the Lord, else the very stones must 
cried out.”! Speaking the epistles blessed 
St. Paul,” Dr. Arnold represents him having “the spirit 
God abundantly, that never, may suppose, did any 
mere human being enjoy larger share it...... Are 
not his writings most truly called inspired? Can 
doubt, that, what has told things not seen, 
not seen Him who pre-existed the form 
God, before was manifested the form man, 
that great day when shall rise incorruptible, and meet 
our Lord the air, and jéined him can 
any reasonable mind doubt, that speaking these things 
spoke had heard from God; that refuse 
believe his testimony really disbelieve God 

These citations show the general spirit Dr. Arnold’s 
views the Bible. His uniform treatment reverent. 
finds what the Church has always found. will 
not have his faith God” and his hope eternal 
the accuracy date, some minute his- 
torical calls “an unwarranted interpre- 
tation the term inspiration, suppose that equiva- 
thinks that Paul expected that the world would come 
end the generation then But believes 
also that the scriptural narratives are not only about divine 
things, but are themselves divinely framed 
that “in whatever points errors may discern- 


Sermons the Christian Life, Course, pp. 395, 396. Ibid. 400. 
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ible Scripture, shall find either that they are 
kind wholly unconnected with the revelation what God 
has done for us, and what are towards Him; 
orif there anything else which seems inconsistent 
avith inspiration, the sense which really and 
apply the Scriptures, namely, that they are perfect 
guide and rule all matters concerning our relations with 

God, then shall find has made some special 
provision for the case, remove what might otherwise 
have had makes one place the remark, 
which the Examiner quotes. acknowledge that the 
Scriptures not claim this inspiration for themselves 
yet the next breath says that they did should 
have right tax them with having advanced preten- 
sion proved unfounded ;”! and other places, pre- 
vious quotations show, seems assert that they do. 
Any accurate, precise, and sharply defined theory inspi- 
one his former pupils says, “to the best 
knowledge Arnold had For all practical purposes, 
however, the statement just given comes very near it. 
Another somewhat different character given these 
words: Inspiration does not raise man above his own 
time, nor make him, even respect that which utters 
when inspired, perfect goodness and wisdom: but 
overrules his language that shall contain meaning more 
than his own mind was conscious of, and give 
character divinity, and power applica- 

This remark may serve introduce view 
system. But may well regret that did not live 
develop more completely, and that any circum- 
stances should have induced him, while did live, 
employ his pen upon Roman history, rather than upon that. 


Sermons the Christian Life, pp. 402, 399. 
Life and Correspondence, 135. 
Sermons Interpretation Scripture, 141, Eng. ed. 
See Life and Correspondence, 133. 
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Interpretation. 

There very suggestive essay this topic 
the second volume Sermons. His two discourses, 
also, Prophecy, the first volume, with the notes, 
are able and instructive. Various hints are scattered 


through generally, but more especially those 


contained the posthumous volume published for the 
purpose illustrating his mode interpreting the 
Bible. 

Some the principles that lays down his essay 
Interpretation are follows: 

men, is, and can be, binding upon other men, and other 
generations, only far forth the circumstances which 
placedare similar. commandment eterna] and 
universal obligation one that relates points which 
all men all times are alike} and which there the same 
reason, therefore, for all obeying equally. Other command- 
ments may transitory nature, and binding only upon 
particular persons, particular times; but yet, when 
they proceed from the highest authority, their indirect use 
may universal, even though their direct use limited. 
That is, from knowing what God’s will was, under such and 
such circumstances, may gather, points reasoning, 
what will all other the same 
when the circumstances are the same; analogous when the 
circumstances are analogous contrary, when 
they also are 

revelations God man were gradual, and 
adapted his state the several periods when they were 
successively made. And the same principle, commands 
were given one time, which were not given another: 
and which, according God’s method dealing with man- 
kind, not only were not, but could not have been given.” 

These principles, particularly the latter, applies 
some the more perplexing things the Old 
takes the ground regard the command Abraham 
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slay his son Isaac, the command Saul utterly 
troy the Amalekites, that commands could not given 
‘to because our best reason appearing evil.” asks 
the bold question, whether our ignorance the unseen 
world, any vision, dream, revelation whatsoever, com- 
manding evil, can bear with external attestation 
its coming from God, counterbalance the 
internal evidence that does not come from Him.” 
thinks not sufficient say regard the command 
extirpate the Canaanites, that “the destruction effected 
indiscriminate, without being thought impeach the good- 
God. The difficulty relates not the sufferers this 
destruction, but the agents it; because men, 
advanced state moral knowledge and feeling, the com- 
mand perpetrate such general massacre 
women and infants, the sick and the decrepit, could not fail 
they could not, and ought not think, that God could pos- 
sibly the author it.” 

But earlier times these commands could given. 
God has not thought proper raise mankind once 
highest state moral perfection, any more than individ- 
uals are born once their maturity. ..... Theirnotions, 
therefore, many particular points practice were really 


with the principles which they acknowledged 


but the inconsistency did not strike them; and revelation 
action any one these points was capable strength- 
ening their moral principles generally, tended serve 
any other useful end, would properly commanded 
them, because could them moral harm but prob- 
ably the contrary; and because, being command 
particular case, and not statement general prineiple, 


could not justly interfere with the acquisition purer 


views future generations, when the dispensation the 
fulness was come. And, therefore, not only 
practices tolerated God early times, but actions 
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would positively commanded, which, more advanced 


state knowledge, men would taught God shrink 

The key the interpretation this whole class things 
the Old Testament history, finds the remark 
Christ, about the toleration certain practice account 
the hardness men’s hearts. This, thinks, has 
completely cleared the whole question, and enables 
recognize the divinity the Old Testament, and the holi- 
ness its characters, without lying against our consciences 
and our more perfect revelation, justifying the actions 
those characters right essentially and 
finds the Old Testament, even these parts, however, 
instruction. spirit.of the story eternal les- 
son: the letter must looked upon passed 


Prophecy. 


form historical lower, and also spiritual higher, 
sense.” The historical the looser, the spiritual the more 
exact. thinks very misleading notion Proph- 
not find literally and minutely fulfilled its lower 
subjects, except certain exceptional cases. does not 
think was even meant The lower subjects were 
simply the representatives the higher; not their 
very images, because principles good 
and evil, with which Prophecy alone properly concerned,” 
cannot fully imaged anything here below. The true 


Christian Life, its Course, 402. 
Sermons Interpretation, Compare also the sermons Phinehas 
and Jael. His strong remark (Life and Corresp. 485) about 
—of “the Puritans and the especially toward the Old Testa- 
ment, quite foolish and mischievous the superstition the Catholics,” 
must placed the side those quoted above understood. was 
aimed against too narrow and literal system See also what 
follows. 
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subject pure Prophecy, distinct from history, not 
any human person persons, fact facts, but ideas and 
principles which merely human persons actions 
have ever been embodied perfectly. Babylon His- 
tory only for limited time, and imperfect degree, 
the Babylon Prophecy. for limited time only, 
because the Historical Babylon has long since perished; but 
the prophecies the Old Testament against have been 
repeated the New, almost the very same words; 
that the prophetical Babylon must have been existence 
long after the historical Babylon had been destroyed. And 
only imperfect degree, because the language used 
respecting the exact opposite that used with respect 
Jerusalem; and the historical Jerusalem never came 
the pictures the holiness and happiness the 
prophetical Jerusalem, neither have any reason 
believe that there was any such peculiar and unmixed wick- 
edness the historical Babylon, make proper 
and ultimate subject the denunciations uttered against 
the Babylon Prophecy. Not the proper and ultimate 
subject, but the subject them partially and the first 
Rome was partially also the second 
and other places may be, and believe are, the third 
continually meeting with typical and imperfect fulfilment, 
till the time the end; when they will fulfilled finally 
and completely the destruction the true prophetical 
Babylon, the World opposed the Church.” 
this plan Dr. Arnold interprets the Prophecies gener- 
ally. does not deny that there may sometimes 
very minute and literal fulfilment prophecy, its lower 
sense, but maintains that this should regarded “as 
fulfilment abundanti; one those instances not 
drawn general rule, which God has been pleased 
grant agreement minute and literal kind between 
the prediction and the event, for the satisfaction 
those who could not appreciate agreement mere general 
and essential points.” regard the present desolation 


4 
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the country around Babylon have been necessary 
the fulfilment the prophecies concerning it, must also 
require similar literal fulfilment all other cases, which 
impossible find.” says one his earlier let- 
ters: own notion is, that people try from 
prophecy too much detailed history, and thus have 
never seen single commentator who has not perverted the 
truth history make fit the (Life, 55.) 
questions whether the historical facts regard Egypt 
and Edom will bear the stress that sometimes laid upon 
them, exact fulfilments prophecy. The language 
hyperbolical its lower application exact only its higher. 

The same principle guides him the interpretation 
the Messianic prophecies. finds them according Luke 
24: 44, each division the Old Testament, “the law 
the Prophets, and the Psalms.” The prophetic 
witness here spoken consists the frequent recurrence 
the same idea, namely, that suffering and glory the 
persons God’s true servants,” are the represen- 
tatives imperfectly the good cause human nature, 
which Christ represented Most remarkable 
see the Prophets and the Psalms the confident 
anticipation future triumph, which the human writers 
individually was never verified. But this very circum- 
stance their incomplete and typical character fully man- 
ifested this especially that they manner point 
Christ; that they stretch out their arms Him, implor- 
ing fulfil what they could faintly shadow, the 
whole condition fallen and redeemed man: sufferings 
first, but afterwards glory; the serpent bruising man’s heel 
but man finally crushing the serpent’s head. thus that 
the language many the Psalms, necessarily hyperbol- 
ical when used their human writers, finds its perfect ap- 
plication Him alone, who was the true image human- 


His strong belief that prophecy could not have anticipated history, led him 
question the authenticity the latter chapters Daniel. Life and Corres- 
pondence, 369. 
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ity both its appointed conditions; its sufferings first, 
and afterwards its glory.” seem have felt 
themselves, times, transformed into his image, that 
the language, whether hope devotion, which they 
uttered their own persons, beginning tone suited 
their own condition, God’s servants indeed, but yet com- 
passed about with sin and infirmity, swelled gradually into 
fuller and higher, such became. God’s perfect servant 
and him human own circumstances 
formed the ground-work. ..... that who lived and 


suffered and hoped, only his own human and 


measure, was yet, his words, the power God’s Spirit, 
enabled be, may speak, Christ himself.” 

One statement more may quoted sort summary 
our author’s general views the higher import the 
prophecies. Looking them, not from the time and coun- 
try their human writer, but from our own, from that pe- 
riod which the Scripture speaks the age come, from 
the. period Christ’s kingdom, learn substitute the 
realities the spiritual world the place their historical 
symbols sacrifice, priesthood, temple, the holy 
city, the Israel God, Israel’s enemies, Israel’s prophets, 
kings, shake off were, the earthly gar- 
ments which had concealed their true nature, and stand 
forth before they are. Then the language Prophecy 
appears longer hyperbolical; tongue man has des- 
cribed, nor heart man conceived.such holiness such 
glory, but greater than either here. Then looking 
the pictures human suffering, true image our 
actual condition, and human exaltation, lively echo 
our instinctive hopes, and finding that both were com- 
and more than realized the death and resurrection 
Christ our Lord; understand how the prophecies 
have their highest sense been fulfilled already, and 
perceive, through the declaration Christ’s Gospel, how 
ourselves may have our portion also this ful- 
for Christ’s will, that those whom God has 


. 
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given him should with him where is, and should be- 
hold and share his 


Bible Doctrine. 


The system which Dr. Arnold received, loved, and taught, 
was its main features the so-called Evangelical. did 
not class himself with the Evangelicals party the 
English Church. speaks them from time time 
terms almost quite contemptuous, for their supposed 
“ignorance and narrow-mindedness,” their shunning” lib- 
eral “studies profane,” their “bibliolatry, especially 
toward the Old Testament.” The language his Biographer 
uses is, that “he was constantly repelled” from them 
his strong sense the obstacles which (as thought,) their 
narrow views and technical phraseology, were forever op- 
posing the real and practical application the Old and 
New Testament, the remedy the great wants the 
age, social, moral, and intellectual.”? This last cause would 
seem have operated powerfully than any other. 
From his favorite views regard the Church they were, 

But one use the word, opposed Socinian 
Unitarian, was, the maig, most deeply and heartily 
disposed indeed believe that some the 
Unitarians might Churchmen heart, notwithstanding 
their doctrinal errors, but setting himself against these 
the most earnest manner; and thinking many the men, 


Unitarian interpretations St. Paul and St. John,” says, 


“they are really such monstrosities extravagance, that 
any one used the critical study the ancient writers, 
they appear too bad have been maintained 
And thus wherever Unitarianism has existed, together with 


The preceding citations are all from the Notes ‘and Appendix the Ser- 
mons Prophecy the first volume 

Life and Correspondence, pp. 63, 154, 485, 171. 

See, this last point especially, 212 the same volume. 
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any knowledge criticism philology, Germany, 
has once been assumed that the Apostles were not infal- 
lible, and that they overrated the dignity Christ’s person. 
impossible doubt what St. John meant 
many passages his Gospel, and what St. Paul meant 
many passages his 


Christ and his Work. 


Evidence has already appeared that Dr. Arnold, Christ 
was the Alpha and Omega the Bible. saw him 
the realization all human hope, and adopted 


exclamation his All his principles interpreting 


the Bible, have seen, point Christ the infinite 
and perfect One. adored and trusted Him such, 
with full and glowing heart. “In Him,” says, God 
has spoken man face face: with Abraham, the plain 
Mamre; with Moses, Mt. Sinai; again with Moses 
and Elijah, Mt. Tabor; with His chosen Apostles, for 
weeks and months together, the shores the Sea 


God and not God, is, were, the 


mother falsehood from which all idolatry derived. The 
mystery Christianity has met this necessity our nature, 
and the same time has avoided the evil the falsehood. 
have one who the place God, but who 
also God have one whom may approach, 
although cannot approach for also truly 
man.” then Revelation undo its own work, and 
after having labored teach worship God only, and 
lose all differences between creature and creature the 
infinite difference between all creatures and the Creator, 
does mean again fix our minds and affections upon 
creature, bid love and fear him religiously, believe 
him and put our trust him, look him life and 


Sermons, vol. 99. 
Fragment the Church, 17. 
XV. No. 57. 
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death, the Lord Heaven and Earth: whereas, he, 
less than ourselves, the work God’s hands and 
therefore removed far greater difference from God than 
can any superiority nature from us, his fellow crea- 
tures? Revelation would thus undo its own work Jesus 


Nazareth were indeed man, and more. 


much higher still: exalt him ever highly above the 
highest angel —to perfection which shall seem our 
eyes infinite still not infinite, however exalted, 
yet only creature, one those who were because 
was God’s will that they should be; also Revelation 
undoes its own work; then teaches practically have 
more gods than one; revives that very instinct our na- 
ture which had condemned, the oftener, namely, dwell 
more upon the differences between the lower creatures and 
the higher, than that infinite difference which exists be- 


tween the highest creature and God, whom was cre- 


With equal distinctness sets forth the Evangelical view 
the Atonement. “He suffered for the Church, not only 
man may for man, being involved evils through 
the fault another, and his example awakening others 
spirit like patience and but higher 
and more complete sense, suffering for them, the for 
the unjust, that they, for His sake, should regarded 
God innocent.”! The atonement was “revealed us,” 
“in order convey us, the most forcible manner, no- 
tions God’s perfect holiness, and His perfect love.” 
show that was little thing break God’s laws, 
penalty, are told, must paid, and that vast 
that all the world would unable pay it. But whose 
justice would not remit lest should encouraged 
offend, Himself undertook pay it, that might fulfil 
all His love toward us. pay it: God 
was Christ reconciling the world unto 
order show the same thing fully possible, and yet 


Sermons Interpretation, 434, 
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keep out sight the notion Godhead being capable 
suffering, said, God loved the world that gave 
His only-begotten that is, the most precious thing 
that human father could give, supposing were impossible 
give 


Human Sinfulness. 


Dr. Arnold always speaks sin, like man earnest. 
Nothing more characteristic him than his vivid sense 
moral evil. “In sense moral evil,” says, 
more, perhaps than anything else, abides saving knowl- 
edge “The feeling thinking lightly sin 
one which belongs our times one the evils which 
seem accompany naturally high state civilization. 
things about are softened, are our judgments 
our need not say that Christ’s death shows 
doing all proper homage human virtue, but many 
places denies that will avail before God. “We were 
made for our Maker’s that should live 
Him, and for Him, and answer these 
ends, then are good creatures; not, are bad 
creatures; nor does matter how many other good ami- 
able qualities may possess, like the blossoms and leaves 
barren fruit tree; are bad our kind, not 
bring forth fruit..... This the corruption nature, which 
makes evil the sight God; which makes the im- 
agination our hearts his judgment evil from 
our actions whole days and weeks, 
passed they are too many utter carelessness, aré 
nothing but one mass sin; one thing them has been 


who what that not love heartily and con- 
stantly, except that vile and worthless and hateful thing, 


Sermons Interpretation, pp. 474, 475. 

Life and Correspondence, 478. 

Christian Life, Its Hopes, etc., 116. American edition. 
Sermons, vol. pp. 29, 30. 
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our own The whole, said He, need not physician. 


That is, coming Him must not fancy that 
have knowledge and goodness, imperfect indeed, yet 


some value, and requiring only improved and 


strengthened. ..... must come Him having 
knowledge the great matter saving our souls; 
having goodness that can abide God’s 
the certain consequence that fall man, which was 
related the. first lesson this morning, that this course 
life will quite surely, left itself, lead 
The bias our nature evil strong, that can only 
corrected changing the very nature speaks 
“the corruption our nature, and how completely 


alienated from Prosperity makes man feel strong 


and confident; but does not make him feel grateful, be- 
cause knowing God holy God and himself 
alienated from him, cannot think that his good things are 
God’s gift, but rather enjoyed spite Him. But en- 
joyed spite Him, constantly fearing that God 
may take them from him, punish him for enjoying bless- 
ings without deserving them. then learns hate 
God, and the more enjoys his earthly good things, the 
more hates Him. thinks Him only connected 
with death arid the judgment, and many are the wishes 
his heart that death and the judgment might never come, 
and that there was God from whom fear 
are other expressions which show what views Dr. 
took the sin the soul. 
But now suppose farther, that any one while watching 
against one particular fault, and praying, were have 
his eyes opened more generally were see his faults, not 
one point points only, but running through his 
whole nature were look the commands God’s law 


Christian Life, Its Hopes, Ed. 

Sermons, vol. 28. Chr. Life, Hopes, 311. 
Sermons Interpretation, pp. 129, 130. 
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which bid love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
with all our soul, and our ourselves. This 
very often the crisis man’s whole Then 
(after experience the redeeming power the Gospel), 
sin looked for and hunted out, were, every thought 
and word and deed, and then appears, our amazement, 
how deeply had possessed us. Then our old nature be- 
gins die sensibly, part without pain. mul- 


evil thoughts possess us, what multitude evil 


words utter, what multitude evil deeds do, when 
they are all seen the light God’s “In order 
that God’s Spirit may ever bear witness with our spirit, that 
are the children God, must our 
spirit first must have borne witness with our spirit, 
not once only, but long and often, that are nature, 


are still inclination and practice, the children 


sin. 


The Penalty Sin. 


Here Dr. Arnold perfectly outspoken, and often 
solemn and earnest the highest degree. This is, all 
the revelations Scripture, the one which men can least 
bear. They would fain find something hope, something 
mitigation, even the heaviest sentences God’s an- 
And this matter, where the temptation 
deceive ourselves what security for our 
faith has God provided? ... The declaration His truth 
His own Scriptures, clear and full; man can mis- 
take, man can dispute its meaning. have the 
words Christ himself, who knew with the knowledge 
divinity the certainty the things which uttered. 
said Judas, that were good for him had never 
been born. said that his own sentence the wicked 
the last day should be, Depart from me, cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the dévil and his angels. Can 
that inconsistent with God’s mercy, which declared 


Christian Life, Hopes, etc., pp. 151, 152. Ibid. 187. 
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Him who laid down His life for more wise than 
Christ? Are more full love than is, that our meas- 
ure what true and just and good should one that 
may choose prefer “It will true 
every one us, that were good for that never had 
been born, unless cross over from death unto life, and 
think and watch and pray, many now per- 
haps can hardly fancy themselves “For us, for 


reserved misery which indeed the words the text 


are more feeble picture. There state which 
they who are condemned shall forever say the morn- 
ing, Would God were even! and even, Would God. 
were morning! for the fear their heart wherewith they 
shall fear, and the sight their eyes which they shall see. 
There state which the tender and delicate woman 
shall hate those whom once she most which they who 
lived together here friendship wherein party, 
will have their eyes evil against one another forever. For 
where selfishness has wrought its perfect work, and the soul 
utterly lost, there love perished inter- 
course between such persons can only one mutual re- 
proaches, and suspicions, and hatred. Here restless- 
ness, and eternal evil passions, mark the everlasting portion 
the enemies God; just eternal rest, and never 
ending life love and peace are reserved for those who 
remain the end His true children.” 


Conversion. 


Dr. Arnold here seems follow substantially the general 
analogy his system belief, though his language not 
quite explicit some other points. Sometimes 
seems deny instantaneous change character. 
must indeed all changed; once moment, the 


Vol. Interpretation, pp. 347, 348. 


170, sermon which argues length from the words 


about Judas. 
pp. 50, 51. 


twinkling eye, the last trump; and once also before 
that, not moment, but during the three-score and ten 
years our not the twinkling eye, but 
through long period prayer and watchfulness, laboring 
slowly and with difficulty get rid our evil 
constant repentance, constant faith, and not faith only, 
but all the other graces the Holy Spirit, each their 
order— are gradually ripened for our appointed hour. 
this sense may say, will, that are born 
daily, daily becoming more and more ready born; 
but the actual birth our resurrection, else, lower 
scale, when are admitted into the Church Christ 
earth -for the first time. But this sense past with 
all us, and that higher sense which alone concerns 
us, can only come after our there birth 
looked for now, some one sudden change, which 
shall divide, great gulf, the latter parts our lives 
from those which have gone says, im- 
agine that most men who have become Christians ear- 
nest, can look back upon some one part their life 
what may called the crisis their character, when the 
change their principles and conduct And 


often the case, also, that they can remember some partic- 


ular which first led this something 
happening themselves their friends, may some 
particular conversation, sermon, which struck them unu- 
sually, and produced lasting impression their minds.”3 
Again inquires: This step from the cold prayer the 
living, from the weak faith the faith victorious who shall 
give itus? that one step lies everything. Surely 
the experience every one tells us, that our salva- 
tion not ourselves, neither the last place nor the 
first; can more ourselves apprehend Christ risen, 
than could have atoned for our own sins without Christ 
the work must first and last God 


Vol. Interpretation, 493. Ibid, 209. 
Sermons, vol. pp. 15, 16. 
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surely refined point theology, but the very instinctive 
cry our consciousness, when see salvation before us, 
and our hand seems were palsied, cannot lay hold 
upon it.” again says: What would have hap- 
him, who the end this coming fortnight, sit- 
ting where now sits, and with all the sights and sounds 
around him the same they are now, should yet have experi- 
enced the interval the greatest charges which can be- 
human soul, should have undergone consciously some 
the pains that great inward struggle which works death 
our sins, and ourselves life and How far 
Dr. had any clearly defined theory conversion 
doubtful. plain that had sympathy with the 
idea that the religious life the mere fruit culture and 
development. equally plain, the other hand, that 
anxious impress those for whose good labored, 
with the thought, that dying sin,” the comprehensive 
sense the phrase, “is mostly gradual process; thing 
going for long time, and not beginning and ending 
one sharp Yet the previous quotations show 
that did recognize the existence such struggle; and 
many passages very earnest exhorting his hearers 
immediate and decisive putting away their evil and 
selfish held also that salvation from first last 
was God; yet his preaching tended encourage any- 
thing rather than mere passivity the sinner; content- 
ment anything short supreme and uncompromising 
devotion Christ. 


Justification 


Nothing can more hearty than Dr. Arnold’s assent 
this great doctrine. sets forth his views very fully 
three sermons upon the second the two volumes 
upon the Christian Life. sermon the volume In- 
terpretation discusses the seeming conflict between Paul and 
James. His position brief respect this is, that 


Sermons Christian Life, Hopes, etc., 325. 149. 
147. 
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James “was permitted write, condemning most justly 
the misrepresented doctrine St. Paul, way touching 
the doctrine The doctrine misrepresented was, 
that mere intellectual belief the facts Christianity jus- 
tifies; “that man’s opinions about God 
need care nothing about his affections and conduct. 

Whereas St. Paul was not any such belief, 
was more than mere What did mean 
then, when spoke earnestly against the law? Did 
mean the law ceremonies? .... St. Paul condemning 
circumcision did condemn the law ceremonies and forms, 
maintaining most decidedly that all such things were snare 
which would lead away from our justification Christ. 
Did mean then say only this, and his great doctrine 
justification faith more than repetition the old 
Scripture, will have mercy and not sacrifice, 
sacrifices God are troubled any one look 
the 7th chapter the Epistle the Romans, and see 
whether the law there spoken means the ceremonial 
law. .... St. Paul declared the fruits neither 
tree could justified, neither the ceremonies the 
law, for they were vain, nor yet the moral command- 
ments the for though holy and mighty save 
themselves, yet could not keep them. And therefore 
declaring that the law, whether ceremonial moral, there 
would flesh justified, set forth another justification, 
not works, whether ceremonial moral, but faith 
Jesus Christ, whom God gave the propitiation for our 
who would justified the law says God, 
‘Thou has commanded certain things, and have done 
them, therefore have earned wages’; whereas who 
would justified faith says rather, ‘Thou hast com- 
manded certain things, and have not done them, therefore 
have earned wages, but Thy displeasure only throw 
myself upon Thee God who forgivest sin, whereof 


Christian Life, Hopes, 262. Vol. Interpretation, 369. 
Christian Life, Hopes, pp. 262, 263, 265. 
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Thou hast given assurance all men that Thou hast 


given Thine own Son sacrifice for sin, that there 


might forgiveness.’ essence justification 
works reliance what have done for ourselves; 
that justification faith reliance what God has 
done and will for faith entertained not once 
only, but always, ascribes the whole merit our 
justification Christ; that for His sake God looks upon 


us, not enemies but children, not condemned but 


forgiven.”2 answering the question, whether, having 
been justified once, are justified always, Dr. Arnold says: 
Faith Christ not only faith His having died for us; 
that throwing ourselves upon him all things, our Re- 
deemer, our Saviour, our Head, whom are 
members, desiring our life only for Him. And here, 
take rightly, found the the great difficulty, 
holiness without the sense merit, strength without pride. 
Our dependence not once only but per- 
any time sever our communion with 
Him walking were ourselves, and doing our 
works our own works, then our strength fails, even 
our faith has failed: the very moment lose our sense 
being united Christ branches the vine, and 
deriving all our spiritual life from His Spirit, the supply 
strength speak stopped; showing that can 
all things through Christ that strengtheneth us, our 
own strength can nothing, and the deeds the 
law Which are endeavoring do, there will flesh jus- 
tified. And thus true that our faith Christ alone jus- 
our faith His death His life evermore; our 
faith Him redemption, and sanctification; our faith 
Him everything, ourselves nothing; our faith 
Him leading union with Him, that being His mem- 
bers truly shall with Him and Him 


Christian Life, Hopes, pp. 270, 271. 276. 
Ibid. pp. 278, 279. The whole concluding part the sermon from which 
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Predestination. 

How much thought Dr. Arnold gave this and the con- 
nected topics, does not appear. speaks “the thorny 
questions God’s foreknowledge, and election, and repro- 
bation, and man’s free-will, which have distracted the 
peace the Christian Church, and have led great and 
many evil consequences.” “Surely,” adds, “these 
foolish and unlearned questions which gender strife, can 
fit the Christian minister, who, for his own 
sake and that his hearers, should dwell nothing from 
this place, but what may profitable for godliness.”! 
one sermon seems admit something like individual 
election. “St. Luke says the Acts the Apostles, 
many were ordained eternal life What, 

think we, does mean those ordained eternal 
Those doubtless whose hearts God had mercifully saved 
from our three great dangers, dull and obstinate hardness, 

lightness and carefulness 
earthly things But commenting upon 
Romans 30, remarks: this passage, full the 
most lively faith, and thankfulness, and joy, were indeed 
most fatally misinterpret it, were suppose St. 
Paul mean that this chain would necessity always 
remain unbroken, and that all those who were called and 
once acquitted, would certainly enter last into glory. But 
does regard something shocking that should 
otherwise, that willing look upon impossible. 
And should better regard this light, and there- 
fore careful not let happen our own case, than 
rest any fond notions that God’s word has pronounced 
impossible, while our evil lives and low and selfish 
affections declare aloud, that not only possible, but has 
actually befallen Yet sentence two further 


these are taken, shows Arnold’s deeply evangelical spirit, and draws 
him irresistibly every heart, that, like his own, finds its whole life Christ. 
Lectures the Epistle the Romans, volume Interpretation, 498. 
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says: very true that where this love has once taken 
root the heart, almost impossible shake it; but 
our misfortune is, that with too has never 
taken root What authority has for insert- 
ing the word almost,” when regards Paul expressing 
“his assurance that dangers, sufferings, labors, how 
great soever, will ever able shake his deep-rooted love 
and devotion God, which had been excited the mer- 
cies displayed his does not appear. And 
there seems strange inconsistency between many things 
that says about the love Christ, and the idea any 
uncertainty about His losing and keeping His followers 
the end. Perhaps when speaks the 8th Romans 
containing “encouragement great that, well 
known, some have supposed away with the neces- 
sity all may find the matter part ex- 


plained. The ninth and two following chapters refers 
national election.. 


The Trinity. 

has one sermon the volume the Interpretation 
Scripture, which treats this doctrine devotionally 
and practically, but nowhere does treat speculatively. 
Does the Scripture,” asks, “ever speak the Trinity 
fact, speak, the Divine existence? Does not 


language always refer the various relations God 
ourselves? this, the language the Catechism 


exactly Scriptural: believe God the Father, 
who hath made God the Son, who hath 
God the Holy Ghost, who hath sanctified me’; that 
say, our notions God should never for instant 
separated from our own personal relations Him. And 
the external evidence were less decisive against it, the 


throw strong suspicion the famous ruse the 


Christian Life, Hopes, etc., 138. 
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Heavenly Witnesses the abstract the declaration the 


relations the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit one another, 
(for their unity does not bear upon their witness, but 
variance with the character the revelations 
“Tf would ascend from His mercies Himself, the 
tongue and thought man must utterly fail; and that His 
divine existence, which dimly shadowed the rep- 
resentation the Three Eternal Persons one Godhead, 
like all the other truths which relate God’s nature, and 
not his dealings with man, must necessity far be- 
yond the reach our minds grasp 


The Church. 


Dr. Arnold did not live develop fully his views this 
subject, although was always prominent among the themes 
that employed his thoughts pen. designed sys- 
tematic and elaborate treatise; but this, like other cher- 
ished purposes, was defeated his premature death. How 
would finally have maintained that the Church should 
organized working force, not know; but 
should have liked see how would have disposed 
the practical difficulties such scheme his, when set 
fully before his mind; and how would have reconciled 
the different parts the mere theory. His favorite idea 
was that the identity between Church and State. 
épyov Christian Church and State absolutely one 
and the same.” look the full development the 
Christian Church its perfect the kingdom 
God, for the effectual removal all evil, and promotion 
all good; and can understand perfect Church, per- 
fect State, without their blending into one this ultimate 
Church during her imperfect state deficient 
power;—the State the like condition deficient 
knowledge one judges amiss man’s highest 


Fragment the Church, Christian Life, Hopes, etc., 170. 
Life and Correspondence, pp. 341, 367. 
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—the other discerns truly, but has not the power 
large scale attain it. But when blended into one, the 
power and knowledge become happily the Church 
become sovereign, and the State has become 
The doctrine the Crown’s Supremacy the English 
our Church rare and mere blessing 
God.” looks upon however “as other than 
the supremacy the Church Christian soci- 
ety over the clergy,” and denial, course the opposite 
view, which holds one the most mischievous 
falsehoods ever one ever maintained more 
earnestly than that the clergy for the Church, not the 
Church for the for the Church and against 
the was sentence one his letters, and 
the virtual text some his most earnest sermons and 
essays. priesthood proper warred against with all his 
might. Any attempt convert the ministry into priest- 
hood, that represent them standing, any matter, 
mediators between Christ and his people, being 
essentially the channel through which His grace must pass 
His Church, directly opposition Him, and 
better than “So far Popery priestcraft, 
belief the apostolic succession. thought most 
mischievous rejected all pure divine episco- 
pacy. Viewed the hold that one form 
Christ’s will The following might almost 
church Christian society divided into great number 
particular churches, each having its own laws, all mat- 


Fragment the Church, 226. 

Life and Correspondence, pp. 367, 392. Sermons, vol. 384. 

Christian Life, Correspondence, etc., 363. Comp. Sermons, Vol. III. 
122. Fragment the Church, chapter etc. 

Life and Correspondence, 294. Same letter. 

Life and Correspondence, 375. Comp. 227. 
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ters not already provided for the common divine law 
the Scriptures, each church may appoint its own minis- 
ters, whether teachers governors, such manner, and 
with such powers, shall judge expedient. And all 
ministers appointed, under whatever different titles, and 
whatever different powers, they teach the same Gos- 
pel which the Apostles taught, and govern Christian people 
after the principles Christ’s law, they are the true suc- 
cessors the Apostles, just the children Abraham’s 
faith, not the children his body, were the true and only 
heirs the promises made him.” objected the 
whole priestly idea the sacraments, holding strongly 
the other hand the spiritual and Protestant one. held 
the indispensableness holy ministry. grievous 
sin, affirms, appoint Christian minister any man 
who wants that quality, which essential the Chris- 
tian ministry being born particular family was essen- 
tial the Jewish priesthpod. This quality 
held that the Church appropriately holy body. 
Church has its living and redeemed members may have 
those who are craving admitted within its shelter, being 
convinced that God truth; but beyond these 
who not with against sets one against mere 
outward Church-extension, “the real living church itself 
with all its manifold offices and ministers, with its holy and 
loving sense Christ’s Church, the living 
temple the Holy Ghost, puts the place this natural 
and corrupt man, whose witness against God, another 
sort man, redeemed and regenerate, whose whole being 
breathes perpetual witness does indeed say 
that “it baptism which makes members the 


But does also say: Where repentance 


faith exist there the qualification for baptism and 
any necessary regeneration infancy connected with 


Vol. Interpretation, 108. Christian Life, Its Course, 358, 
Ibid. 362. Sermons, vol. 371. 
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tism, his significant remark is: “It possible, very rare, 
doubtless, but still possible, that some having been brought 
Christ their infancy, and having been trained care- 
fully from their earliest years His faith and fear, have 
never within their remembrance gone astray from Him alto- 
gether, like the sheep that was “dislikes 
cles, because they represent truth untruly, that 
unedifying manner, and thus robbed its living truth, 
whilst retains its mere literal form; whereas the same 
truth, embodied prayers, confessions, even cate- 
chisms, becomes more Christian, just proportion 
less theological.”2 was for having everything done that 
could bring the disciples Christ into living commun- 
ion with one another and with Him. church ser- 
frequent communions, memorials our Christian 
continually presented our notice and 
way-side oratories; commemoration holy men, all 
times and countries; the the communion 
saints practically taught; religious orders, especially 
women, different kinds, and under different rules, deliv- 
ered only from the snare and sin perpetual vows; all 
these, most which are some efficacy for good even 
corrupt church, belong less the true church, and 
would purely can well pardon some 
opinions this direction, questionable tendency, for the 
sake the genial spirit with which writes, his desire 
make the church more effective for good, and restore the 
freedom and heartiness primitive fellowship among its 
members; and especially make supreme always that 
which contains “the positive opposite all their (“the 


Christian Life, Hopes, 179. 

Life and Correspondence, was favorite idea his. 
thought there was danger stating the truth any other than the Bible way. 
Comp. Frag. the truths declared are wholly relative 
and Abstractedly nothing has been revealed about them.” 

Christian Life, Course, 49. 

was also inclined advocate the use images some extent, believ- 
ing the second commandment abolished the fact the incarnation. See. 
Sermons, Vol. III. 36. 
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‘Oxford Judaziers’”) idolatries, the doctrine the person 


Christ; not His Church, not His sacraments, not His teach- 
ing, not even the truths about Him, nor the virtues most 
enforces, Himself; that only object which bars fanati- 
cism and idolatry the one hand, and gives life and power 


ARTICLE II. 
LEE 


PROF. BANGOR, ME. 


welcome the appearance the work before us, and 
are glad see beautiful reprint from the press 
the Messrs. Carter New York. Not that everything 
could desire, work for general circulation. There 
too much parade learning about it; too many learned 
mottoes, appendixes, and notes. Then discusses variety 
topics, more less connected with the subject 
though not directly upon it. From both these causes, the 
work too large, commending itself rather Biblical 
scholars, than the generality Christian readers. 

Still, are glad see it, and that for more reasons than 
one. treats vitally important subject, the Inspi- 
ration the Holy and amidst all the laxity 
the one hand, and extravagance the other, the denials 
and avowals, the doubts and the dogmatism, which prevail 
this takes substantially the right ground, and 


Life and Corvespondence, 282. 
The Inspiration Holy Scripture, its Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses 


preached before the University Dublin. William Lee, Fellow 
Trinity College. 1857. 


maintains it; the ground which has been held evangel- 
ical teachers this country for long course years. 

Mr. Lee approaches the Bible just the well-instructed 
philosopher approaches nature, learn the truth, the facts, 
respecting it, and draw sueh conclusions facts justify. 

Coming the Bible this way, learn, first all, that 
was the work both God and men. was the 
work men,— setting aside altogether the historic testi- 
mony, men, too, the exercise their own faculties 
and evident from its entire contents. bears 
the impress human wit and wisdom, human thought, 
emotion, feeling, and throughout human production. 

Yet could not have been the work unaided man, 
—of man alone. This evident from many considera- 
tions. Man, the unassisted exercise his own faculties, 
could more have made the Bible, than could have 
made the world. most found the argument 
posteriori, for the God, upon the world’s 
but less conclusive, when founded the 
existence the Bible. Here the world; and here the 
Bible. Both are existence, and are accounted for. 
And can more account for the one, than the other, 
without bringing the wisdom and the power God. 

And the Bible the work both God and 
its dress, its style, its language, its utterance. That the 


Scriptures were written men, and the style 


each having his own peculiar style, too obvious 
require proof. Nothing point rhetorical utterance can 
more unlike, than the styles Isaiah and Amos, John 
and Paul. And yet there something the very style and 
manner the Sacred writers, shall show hereafter, 
which tells power and wisdom more than human. 
the expense making supernatural revelation men, 
and causing written book, would take care 
that the writing should worthy the subject; should 
free from mistake and error the revelation itself. 


~ 


The conclusions which thus come Mr. Lee 
would say, the conditions the Bible. are con- 
clusions which the serious, earnest student the Bible, 
judging from its phenomena, could not fail come. 

And important that both these conclusions should 
consistently adhered to. Nearly all the errors which have 
been broached the subject inspiration, have originated 
precisely here. Inspiration has Divine side, and human 
side. work which concerns both God and men. 
take the Divine side this work and push out 
extreme, some have done, run into what has 
been called the mechanical theory inspiration; theory 
which supposes God all, and man little nothing 
which supposes the natural exercise the human faculties 
have been suspended under the theopneustia, and the very 
words, phrases, figures, grammatical construction, everything, 
have been directly suggested and dictated God. 
this theory, there would little nothing human about 
the Bible. would all much the same, and 
none the style man. short, would not writ- 
ten (except mechanically) men, for men, and would 
scarcely intelligible the human understanding. Now 


every one sees that such theory does not meet the condi- 


tions, the facts the case. Such not the Bible which 
God has given us; and, course, such not the kind 
inspiration under was written. 

then take what may called the human 
side this work inspiration, and push out ex- 
treme, many have done, and are once 
arrive those lax theories inspiration which are floating 
around us, which either make nothing the special work 
God, reduce the very minimum its existence and 
operation. come say, that the sacred writers were 
inspired only all good men are inspired; that their in- 
spiration extended only some particular subjects, and 
these, not all the style the language. There 
revelation the Bible, which every one must judge for 
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himself; and the record it, being entirely human, 

jected like other human works, and error. 

The theory inspiration presented Mr. Lee, and which 

calls the dynamical theory, avoids both these extremes and 
errors, and meets have seen all the conditions the 
case. supposes the Bible the work both men 
and God; and that producing it, the Divine Spirit wrought 
and the human faculties, not cause any sus- 
pension regular exercise. Men 
thought and wrote, eaeh his own natural way, while their 
pens were supervised directed, that each wrote accord- 
ing the mind and the will God. 

shows the possibility this view inspiration, and 
the same time recommendation it, that 
God’s method operating other things. God 
that move, and being;” yet giving 
life, and breath, and being, God interrupts not the regu- 
lar exercise our faculties, bat rather sustainsthem. 
conversion and sanctification the soul, too, the work 
God yet this work, there interference with the nor- 
mal activities who the subject it. God work- 
eth will and his own good pleasure, while 

work out our own salvation with fear and trembling. 

And just the matter inspiration. God supervises, 

guides, restrains, suggests, and does all that necessary 

that the utterance the record may complete; and yet 

subject thinks his own thoughts, exercises his own 

faculties, and speaks writes much after his own 
method. 

come now consider fact distinction, 
which strikes looking into the Bible. very considera- 
ble portion it, true all, must have been directly revealed 
heaven. could have been known other way. 
Such are the numerous predictions the Bible. Such are 
the disclosures God’s mind and will respecting the com- 
ing destiny our race. Such are the descriptions 
scenes and events the future world. What could men 
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know respecting subjects such these, except direct 
revelation 

There also much the Bible which revelation, 
certainly not the high sense which have just spoken. 
came the knowledge writers, for could not 
have been otherwise, the ordinary exercise their own 
powers. Such was the knowledge which Moses had 
events which took place under his own Egypt, and 
the wilderness. Such was the knowledge which the four 
evangelists had most the events recorded the gos- 
pels. these evangelists wrote what they had seen 
and heard, and handled the Word Life.” The other 
two “had perfect understanding” much that 
wrote, through intercourse and conversation with the apos- 
tles. 

Some parts the Bible, therefore, are necessarily revela- 
tion, and some are not. But those parts which are not 
revelation, are not regarded that account unim- 
portant. They are scarcely less importance than 
the other parts. What portions holy writ can have 
higher importance than the personal histories Moses, and 
Christ? might infer, therefore, ‘priori, that God 
would take care that should have faithful record, not 
only his direct revelations, but all the other parts 
Scripture. might infer that all Scripture, whethér rev- 
elation not, would written under such Divine guid- 
ance and direction would effectually secure its human 
authors from mistake, and enable them write just what 
God would have them write, and just the manner 
which would have written. And this what 
mean, specifically, the inspiration the Scriptures: 
that degree assistance afforded the writers, which was 
necessary preserve them from imperfection and error, 
making the record God’s truth and will. 

And here have the distinction, much insisted 
Mr. Lee, between revelation and inspiration; distinction 
which not the original discoverer, but which 
great importance the discussion before us. Revelation 


the direct impartation truth the mind the prophet 
the seer; truth which could other way obtain 
knowledge. Inspiration denotes the assistance afforded 
the utterance God’s truth, recording what God was 
pleased have written his word. All Scripture not 
Divine revelation; Scripture written under Divine 
inspiration, and consequently infallible record what 
God would have recorded for our “instruction righteous- 
ness.” 

There are passages the Bible which are not true, and 
course are not revelation God’s truth: for example, 
the speech the serpent our first mother; the message 
Rabshakeh the Jews the days Hezekiah; the 
spiteful letter Sanballat Nehemiah; the plea Ter- 
tullus against Paul; and the false reasonings and reproaches 


Job’s three friends. Yet all these and the like Scriptures 


may have been written under Divine inspiration, and 
undoubtedly were so. héve true and inspired account 
them, however false they may 

should understood, however, that when speaking 
the inspiration the sacred writings, refer only the 


original refer them they were when they 


came from the hands the inspired penmen. not 
believe the inspiration transcribers, translators, 
interpreters. copy (and have none but copies now 
existence) fair subject for ascertain, not 
whether the original writer made mistakes, but whether 
have accurate some mistake error 
translation fair subject for criticism. not hold 
the perfection the Septuagint, our English version, 
any other version. however, the 
inquiry should be, not whether the original was right, but 
the translation right? accyrately and adequately 
give the sense? And interpreters, and their works. 
trust not implicitly Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
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having first ascertained that have reliable copy, and 
see whether the interpreter has given the true sense. 

have said that inspiration denotes the special assist- 
ance afforded the sacred speaker writer, giving utter- 
ance the Divine word. single caution may necessary 
here. The apostles were not inspired all 
that they said and did. They could not be; for they were 
sometimes stupid, ignorant, and variance among them- 
selves. But when actually employed, according their 

_Divine commission, publishing the gospel message 
those around them, recording for the benefit after 
ages, they had the promise infallible guidance, and 
doubt not that they enjoyed it. 

will seen that inspiration, have defined it, 
subject itself. Other subjects are intimately connected 
with it, but yet are distinct from it; and should kept dis- 
tinct. They cannot confounded with it, without embar- 
rassing the question. there the canon Scripture,’ 
subject great importance, relating the books 
acknowledged divine. Then there the authenticity 
Scripture, relating the authorship the particular 
books, and the times when they were respectively written. 
Then there the integrity the sacred text, going into 
question copies, and versions, and various readings. 

Then there the credibility and Divine authority Scrip- 

ture. Are its statements true? And has God stamped 
with his own authority? Does contain, claims to, 
revelations from him? Now each and all these questions 


are the last importance, requiring well considered 
and settled, before the Bible can intelligently received. 
And yet neither them touches directly the question 
inspiration. That, said before, subject itself, 
having its own connections and bearings, and requiring its 
own specific methods proof. may settle the canon 
Scripture ever and settle the authenticity 


and integrity our sacred books; and satisfy ourselves 
that they are true, and contain revelations from God; 
the question still remains: What kind record have 
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these revelations? record was made men, and 
the. style and language men; but merely human, 
and like everything else human, liable mistake and imper- 
fection? were its original writers guided, guarded, su- 
perintended, assisted, that (without any restraint upon the 
natural exercise their own powers) they were 
infallible record, unerring standard duty and 
truth? Those who believe the plenary inspiration 
the Scriptures, hold the affirmative this question, and those 
who deny it, the negative; and thus the issue brought 
fully and fairly before us. 

Before proceeding, however, the matter proof, there 
one thing further premised. who hold the 
plenary inspiration the Scriptures, not claim that the 
same kind and degree assistance was, all cases, afforded 
the sacred writers and for the very good reason, that the 


same was not, all cases, needed. When recording direct 


revelations from God,—things about which they had 
other means knowledge when recording, they often 
did, the very words the Lord, uttered him his own 
proper person; they must have had what has been called 


the inspiration suggestion. very words re- 


corded must have been suggested them. And when 
recording things which they had once known, but had been 
forgotten, they needed (what the Saviour promised his dis- 
ciples) the aids the Spirit bring all things their 
remembrance. But when recording events which they 
were fully informed, either from personal observation the 
information others, they needed only such supervision 
should prevent all defect and mistake, and lead them 
record, and the right manner, that, and that only, which 
was agreeable the Divine will. every case, they had 
such assistance they needed order execute their 
commission, and give the world divinely accredited 
record the sacred infallible standard duty 
and truth. 

come now the question proof. What evidence 
have that the holy Scriptures are, the sense explained, 
inspired 
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have intimated already, the supposition inspi- 
ration is, priori, reasonable. God were the 
expense making revelation; would not likely 
leave human imperfection and weakness, infirmity and 
error, make record it. might reasonably antici- 
pate, that would inspire and assist his servants, that 
they should both utter and record his words, the way 
most agreeable his This certainly reasonable 
supposition and prepares look with favor such 
evidence may presented show that the supposition 
true. Then, 

There something the very manner the sacred 
writers, which indicates wisdom higher than their own. 
The style our sacred books, have said, human. 
shows that the style men, too, the 
exercise their own faculties, each evincing his peculiari- 
ties education and thought. And yet there often 
something, almost indescribable, the style and manner 
the sacred writers, which shows that not altogether 
men; that carries with the wisdom and the power 
God. Witness the ease and the certainty with which these 
writers often announce their decisions the deepest and 
most difficult farthest removed from the 
ordinary course investigation and thought. There 
doubt, hesitation, apparent labor the understand- 
ing, but all easy, and positive, and certain, evincing that 
that the decisions are mind which cannot 
ness also the unfailing suggestiveness, the inexhaustible 
fulness the sacred writings. When read for the thou- 
sandth time, there wearing out, palling upon the 
sense, but always welling of. something new, showing 
depth meaning, like their author, 

There peculiarity manner the sacred writers, 
when speaking the faults one another, when describ- 
ing the inhuman wicked actions men. either case, 
annunciation the truth. Take the case 
Peter’s denial his Master. Mr. Lee says, “we find 
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the gospels stern denunciation the act, and indignant 


allusion its cowardice and but lightly the 
glance his Master’s eye fell upon the smitten countenance 
the wayward Apostle, the pen the sacred writer just 


describes the occurrence and passes also record- 


the sufferings and death Christ. strong 


expression human sympathy accompanying the story 
the the garden, the scene before Pilate, 
the horrors the cross. emotion attends their 


Master’s body the tomb, welcomes his resurrection 


and yet who has not felt that this treatment their theme 
but adds its pathos and its grandeur?” 

divinity the style and manner the sacred writ- 
ings can best appreciated, perhaps, comparison. Let 
the intelligent and candid reader but step off from the sacred 
page either Testament, and begin traverse other writ- 


ings nearly the period, for instance, the apocry- 


phal writings, the works Philo, Josephus, even 
the Christian Fathers; and will know what mean, 
when speak indescribable something the style 
and manner the sacred penmen, which indicates wisdom 
that from above. 

From the very nature the case, very considerable 
portion the Bible must inspired; else palpable 
imposture. small part the Old Testament, have 
God himself speaking the first person. have what 
purports his own words. And the Bible true, 
these are his own words; and sacred writers must have 
been verbally inspired recording them. the gos- 
pels, have, through whole chapters, what purports 
the very words Christ. Now the writers the gospels 
may have been perfectly honest, but their memories were 
treacherous and how could they sure, after the lapse 
years, that they were giving the real words Christ, unless 
they were guided and assisted from above? Hence the 


that promise which was given the disciples: 


Comforter, whom the Father will send name, 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
your remembrance, whatsoever have spoken unto you.” 


| 


There are still other portions the Bible which (if they 
are true) must, from the very nature the case, inspired. 
refer those parts which the writer 
tions which took place long ages before was born. For 
example, how did Moses know what God said Adam, 
and Cain, and Noah, and Abraham, and the other patriarchs, 
and what these men said reply, unless were under 
Divine inspiration? might have received some general 
account things tradition; but does not 
record doubtful traditions, but the very words which were 
spoken one way and the other. But order this, 
must have had plenary, verbal inspiration. 

The sacred writers were commissioned God give 
utterance his truth, and they had promise, expressed 
implied, all needed assistance their work. This was 
true Moses. Now, therefore, go, and with thy 
mouth, and will teach thee what thou shalt say.” (Ex. 12.) 
Here have both the and the 
express promise plenary The same also was 
the other prophets. They were all sent, commis- 
sioned God, and had promise, expressed implied, 
that would with them. therefore,” says God 
Jeremiah, gird thy loins, and arise and speak unto 
them all that command thee. not dismayed their 
faces, lest confound thee before them. And they shall fight 
against thee, but they shall not prevail against thee, for 
with thee, saith the Lord.” (Jer. similar lan- 
guage, God commissioned Ezekiel. “Son man, send 
thee the children Israel, rebellious nation, that 
hath rebelled against me. send thee unto them, and 
thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God. 
not afraid them, neither afraid their words, though 
briers and thorns with thee, and thou dost dwell among 
scorpions. Thou shalt speak words unto them, whether 
they will hear, whether they will 3—7.) 

Jeremiah had express commission from God, twice 
repeated, not only speak his words. warning and 
rebuke, but write them book. Take thee roll 
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book, and write therein all the words that have spoken 
unto thee against Israel, and against Judah, and against all 
the nations, from the day spoke unto thee even unto this 
day.” Jeremiah was commanded and when the 
King Judah had madly destroyed the the prophet 
commissioned write again. thee another 
roll, and write all the words were the first roll 
which the King Judah hath burnt.” (Jer. 36: 28.) 

The Apostle John was commissioned write the Apoc- 
alypse; and his commission was repeated, respect 
ferent parts the book, less than twelvetimes. 
two last instances which the commission was repeated 
are particularly instructive regard the point before us. 

Write: blessed are are called unto the mar- 
riage supper the Lamb. And said unto me, These 
are the true sayings God.” And that sat upon the 
throne said, Write: for these words are true and faithful.” 


19: 21: 5.) Who shall doubt, after declarations 


such that John wrote the Revelation the com- 
mand, and under the inspiration, God? 

That the Apostles acted under commission from Christ, 
going forth publish his truth, one can entertain 
doubt. much this was implied the very name that 


given them Apostles, Missionaries, men sent forth 


specific work. And that they had assurances all 
needed support and assistance, amounting plenary 
inspiration, certain. Lo, with you always, even 
unto the end the world.” “Iwill give you mouth and 
wisdom, which adversary can gainsay But 
the Comforter, which the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send name, shall teach you all things, and bring 
all your remembrance, whatsoever have. said unto 
you.” When he, the Spirit truth, come, 
guide you into all truth. shall glorify me; for shall 
receive mine, and shall show unto When they 
shall deliver you up, take thought how what shall 
speak for shall given you, that same hour, what 
shall speak. For not that speak, but the Spirit 
our Father which speaketh you.” 


a 


There mistaking the import language such 
this. have here promise upon promise that the servants 
Christ, giving utterance his truth, should directed 
influence from high. They should have the Spirit 
guide them into all truth, and bring all things 
their remembrance. 

And now said that the promises here quoted refer 
rather the work teaching than answer, first, 
that this not true them all. some instances, in- 
spired men were commissioned specifically write. But 
where does refer more directly the work 
teaching, are not regard confined this. 
may conclude, fortiori, that was intended reach fur- 
ther. For inspired men stood need Divine assist- 
ance speaking the word those around them, much more 
did they need committing this living word writing, 
for the benefit the church all coming time. And that 
same good Being, who was careful meet their necessi- 
ties the former case, would not likely fail them 
the latter. 

The writers both Testaments virtually claimed in- 
spiration. They claimed speak, not their own words, But 
the words God. This did Moses and the prophets con- 
tinually. They came the people with Thus saith the 
and many instances, through whole chapters, 
they profess give the very words the Most High; 
thing which they could never do, unless these words were 
suggested them, the time. 

David says himself: The Spirit the Lord spake 
me, and his word was tongue.” Sam. “The 
Spirit entered into me,” says Ezekiel, “when spake me, 
and set upon feet, that heard him that spake unto 
me.” (Chap.2: 

The writers the New Testament speak 
their communications thé word God, and thus virtu- 
ally claim for themselves Divine inspiration. “It was 
necessary that the word God should first have been spoken 
unto you.” They spake the word God with boldness.” 


certify you,” says Paul, “that the gospel which was 
preached me, was not after man; for neither received 
man, neither was taught it, but the revelation 
Jesus Which things speak, not words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
things which write unto you are the com- 
mandments the Lord.” only question regard 
such passages is: Did the writers speak the truth? they 
did, there can doubt, certainly, the fact their 
inspiration. 

The sacred writers not only claimed inspiration for 
themselves, but they assert one another, and the 
Scriptures The titles which they give the 
sacred writings are enough themselves prove their in- 
spiration. They are not only the Scriptures, the Writings, 
—which itself most significant but they are 
“the Holy “the Scriptures Truth,” 
Oracles etc. This last peculiarly expressive 
title, —the Oracles God. one can doubt 
the design and use the ancient oracles. Among the hea- 
then, they were the places where the voice God was 
he&rd; where his responses were sounded forth. Yet this 
most significant title given Paul the entire canon 
the Old Testament Scriptures. They are Oracles 
God.” (Romans 2.) 

Most the Jewish prophets lived and wrote either during 
the captivity, before it. now consult those men 
who wrote after the captivity, and see how unequivocally 
they ascribe inspiration those who preceded them. 
have forsaken,” says Ezra, thy commandments, which thou 
hast commanded thy servants the 10, 
“Yet many years,” says Nehemiah, “didst thou for- 
bear them, and testifiedst against them thy Spirit thy 
prophets.” (Neh. 30.) made their hearts,” says 
Zechariah, “like adamant stone, lest they should hear 
the law, and the words which the Lord hosts hath sent 
sages such these, which many like import might 
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added, the inspiration the earlier prophets most 
expressly asserted. 

Our Saviour uniformly speaks the Scriptures, mean- 
ing, course, the Old Testament the word 
God, and inspired. Addressing the Sadducees, says: 
Have not read that which was spoken unto you by.God, 
saying, the God Abraham, and the God Isaac, 
and the God Jacob”? Holy Ghost spake the 
mouth David,” Well spake the Holy Ghost 
Esaias the prophet,” The word God,” says Christ, 
John 10: 35, “cannot broken.” Making the word 

Paul says, All Scripture given inspiration God.” 
And again: The prophecy came not olden time the 
will man, but holy men God spake they were moved 
the Holy “God, who, sundry times and 
divers manners, spake time past the prophets, hath, 
these latter days, spoken unto his Son.” Nothing can 
more decisive than this testiomy. Language such 
this does not prove the inspiration the Bible, language 
can. only add, 

The full inspiration the Scriptures has been the 
doctrine the church, all periods its history. Noth- 


more need said show that the sacred writers, both 


before and after Christ, held this doctrine. have seen 
that they had the promise inspiration, that they claimed 
it, and that they assert the Scriptures general, and 
one another. But how was the doctrine held learned 
Jews between the closing the canon the Old Testa- 
ment, and the opening the New? And how the early 
Christian fathers? Looking into the apocryphal books 
the Old Testament, find the following prayer 
Lord our God thou spakest thy ser- 
vant Moses, the day that didst command him write 
thy 28.) Ecclesiasticus, the law Moses 
spoken “the covenant the most high which 
“covenant everlasting,” its “light uncorrupt,” its 
decrees eternal.” 
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Philo entertained the most extravagant ideas inspira- 
tion, representing the subject unconscious, his spirit 
being controlled the indwelling spirit God. The 
prophet, for the time, like “an instrument music, 
moved invisibly his utterances pro- 
the suggestions another. The prophetic rap- 
ture having mastered his faculties, and the power reflec- 
tion having retired from the citadel the soul, the Divine 
Spirit comes upon him, dwells him, and moves the entire 
organism his voice, prompting the announcement 
all that foretells.” (Lee Inspiration, 65.) 

views Josephus the subject before were very 


like those Philo. With us,” says he, addressing 


Apion, there endless series works, discordant and 
contradictory. books contain the annals all 
time, and are justly believed “It 
planted every Jew, from the hour his birth, esteem 
these the ordinances God, stand fast them, and 
defence them, need be, die.” 

With regard the faith the primitive Christians 
this subject, can have better evidence than some 
their early creeds. The creed commences thus: 
church, though dispersed over all the earth, has 
received from the apostles, the belief one God the Father, 
and one Christ Jesus, the Son God, and the Holy 
Ghost, who preached the etc. the Nicene 
creed, completed the Council Constantinople, 
have the following: believe the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver Life, who proceedeth from the Father, 
who with the Father and Son worshipped and glorified, 
and who the prophets.” 

Clement Rome, his first Epistle the Corinthians, 
(Chap. 45) says: Give diligent heed the Scriptures, the 
true sayings the Holy Ghost.” 


The Jews, the time Josephus, had limited the number their sacred 
books twenty-two, correspond with the number Hebrew letters. 
effect this limitation, they had joined several their books, Judges and Ruth, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Jeremiah and the Lamentations, and all the minor prophets 
together. 
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Justin Martyr says: not that the words which 
you hear the prophet speaking, his own person, were 
uttered himself. Being filled with the Spirit, they are 
from the Divine Word which moves 336.) 

The sacred books,” says Origen, breathe the fulness 
the Spirit. There nothing, either the law, the gos- 
pels, the apostles, which did not descend from the ful- 
ness the Divine Majesty.” (Vol. 282.) 

needless ask,” says Gregory the great, 
wrote the book Job, since may surely believe that 
the Holy Ghost was its (Vol. 7.) 

What avails it,” says Theodoret “to know whether all 
the Psalms were written David; being plain that all 
were composed under the influence the Spirit.” 
(Vol. 395.) 

needless quote further from the Christian 
fathers. 'They were unanimous the subject inspira- 
tion, and took high ground regard it. customa- 
rily speak the Scriptures “the law God,” the word 
God,” “the voice God,” “the oracles Heaven,” 
“the oracles the Holy Ghost,” dictated the 
God,” and the doctrine the Holy 
ing the figure from Philo, they not unfrequently compare 
the soul the prophet, when under the Divine influence, 
instrument music, into which the Holy Spirit breathes, 
the strings which strikes. They even represent 
those infidels “who not believe that the Holy Ghost 
uttered the Divine 28.) 

But this blessed doctrine inspiration, dear the 
church the earliest and purest times, doubted 
many the present day. variety objections have been 
‘urged against it, which, before close, will necessary 
consider. 

Some these objections have been great measure 
anticipated the explanations which have been given. 
has been objected, for instance, idea plenary 
inspiration, that there are great differences style differ- 
ent parts the Bible, each individual seeming write and 
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speak his own peculiar, natural way. And so, the 
theory inspiration which adopt, might suppose it. 
would be. some have believed, the sacred writers, 
while under the influence the Spirit, had been deprived 
the regular exercise their own powers, 
mere passive instruments the hands God, there would 
some reason for connecting the idea inspiration with 
great uniformity point style. But if, hold, they 
were left the natural exercise their own powers, while 
they were instructed, guided, superintended the Spirit, 
and led him write that, and only that, which was 
agreeable his will, then the differences style which 
appear their writings are objection the idea their 
inspiration. They are just what might reasonably ex- 

That these differences style are consistent even with 
verbal inspiration, evident from the Scriptures them- 
selves. many parts Scripture, find God speaking 
his own person. Whole chapters this nature occur 
not unfrequently the prophets. Now such chapters, 


have before remarked, must have been written under ver- 


bal inspiration. The very words must have been suggested 
the minds the writers. And yet find the same dif- 
ferences style here, the other parts the Scripture. 
God, speaking his own person the mouth Hosea 
Amos, adopts the natural style these men; but when 
speaking the mouth Isaiah Joel, adopts the 
higher and more poetical diction these latter prophets. 

The proof inspiration, have seen, rests mainly 
the testimony the sacred writers. Now has been 
objected some, that these writers when under the influence 
the Spirit, may not have been conscious his presence 
with them, and consequently were not prepared give 
valid testimony the case. But evident from the 
Scriptures that the sacred writers did know when they were 
under the inspiration the Spirit. They were not the 
Spirit all times, and when the inspiration was upon them, 
and God was speaking them, they must have known it. 
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Did not Moses know when God met him, and give him his 
messages Pharaoh? Did not know, when was 
writing out the law, that was writing God’s words, and 
not his own? And when said many times over 
the prophets, word the Lord came unto me;” did 
they not know whereof they affirmed 

the particular.state the prophet’s mind, while under 
the inspiration the Holy Ghost, can have accurate 
knowledge, having had experience observation the 
same. Perhaps they were not all affected the same way. 
But that there was peculiarity about their state which 
they were fully conscious, and which enabled them give 
decided and valid testimony, there can doubt. 
am. full power,” says the prophet Micah, the Spirit 
the Lord, and judgment, and might, declare unto 
Jacob his transgression, and unto Israel his sin.” (Chap. 

Jeremiah resolved, one occasion, that would not 
again make mention the Lord, speak any more his 
name. But his word,” says he, mine heart 
burning fire shut bones. was weary with 
bearing, and could not (Chap. another 
occasion, Jeremiah says: full the fury the 
Lord; weary with holding in; will pour out upon 
the children, and upon the assembly young (Chap. 
Ezekiel too, says: Spirit lifted up, and 
took away: and went bitterness, the heat 
spirit; but the hand the Lord was strong upon me.” 
(Chap. 14.) see these Scriptures how little rea- 
son there call question the testimony the sacred 
writers, the ground that they could not know when they 
were inspired, whether they were inspired not. 

has been thought some that this whole question 
inspiration amounts but little, since have naught 
our hands, present, but transcripts and translations, the 
original copies, which alone were inspired, having long been 
lost. But think great importance have had 
inspired and infallible original. From such original, 
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all the existing copies and versions came; and, though 
have not the autographs with which compare them, still 
can compare them one with another; can judge 
differences, where they exist; can judge wherein they 
differ, all, from the inspired copies; and can thus approx- 
imate, least, the true standard. The original copies 
the ancient classics have all passed away; yet like 
know that there were such copies, and careful revision, 
comparison, and criticism, can measurably restore them. 

copy the Scriptures, version, have said 
before, proper subject criticism. may properly 
inquire, not whether the original writers made mistakes, but 
whether mistakes have not occurred since; whether the 
copy the version conforms the original. Thus far may 
human criticism lawfully this direction; but 


ther. may transcend this limit; may the. 


original itself, what decided, sufficient grounds, 
have been the original, pass upon mistakes and errors 
there; then have standard left. 

The criticism copies and versions has come 
science well defined principles, which has been rewarded 
and enriched proud results. But the criticism prophets 
and apostles, the sitting judgment upon those who 
preached and wrote inspiration, and whom the Spirit 
God brought all things remembrance, this new 
science, one upon which not care venture, and the 
results which should distrust and dread.” 

objected the idea that Scripture given 
inspiration God,” that there are things small impor- 
tance the Bible, not worthy inspired. But 


are not suitable judges always the greatness 


smallness events. Things may seem small which, 
their connections, are vast importance. Great effects 


flow often from little causes. cloak that left 


Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and 

the books, but especially the parchments.” one can tell 

this day how great importance may have been 

Paul, the close prisoner Rome, get his cloak, his books, 
and his parchments. 


But granting that there are small things the Bible; 
not find the same Yet who would 
from this circumstance, that God was not the author 
The resemblance this respect between the Bible 

and nature indicates that both may have proceeded from 
the same hand. 

Again; said that there are indelicate expressions, vul- 
garities, the Bible, which forbid the idea that should 
all have been inspired. But are fully competent judge 
regard this matter? Shall set ourselves 
standard delicacy for all ages and people? regard 
this matter, with most others, the notions people vary, 
different places, and different times. would 
sufficiently delicate Oriental now, and would have 
been regarded our own fathers and mothers two hun- 


dred years ago, may strike differently. Besides, words 


and phrases often become indelicate, they become com- 
mon, and there necessity for changing them for those 
which are less common. But here book which 
words and phrases, they stand the original, must 
remain unchanged. They must stand the same all peri- 
ods time. This, doubtless, principal reason why 
some few the words Scripture, modern ear, may 
seem indelicate. 
But urged that there false philosophy the Bible. 

speaks the sun’s rising and setting, and standing still. 

represents the shining canopy over our 
heads, and the opaque moon one the lights heaven. 
reply this, enough say, that the Bible was never 
designed teach philosophy. not book natu- 
ral science. describing natural, visible objects, the writers 
were directed, and for the best reasons, speak phenome- 
nally, use the current phraseology the times, write 
according invariable appearances, without any philosoph- 
ical theory whatever. And should soon think 
charging writer with falsehood now, who should speak 
the sun’s rising and setting, and the moon‘as one the 


lights heaven, prefer the like charge against Moses, 
XV. No. 57. 
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and insist that could not inspired, because such lan- 
guage occurs his writings. 

further objected that there are contradictions the 
Bible. That there are few seeming inconsistencies, pas- 
sages which, with our means knowledge, may not 
able fully harmonize, need not denied. But that 
there are any real contradictions the original Scriptures, 
they came from God, what believer Divine inspi- 
ration can admit, and denier can prove. speak 
advisedly this subject, having had occasion, within the 
last few months, examine most, not all, the cases which 
have been alleged. Some are the result, obviously, mis- 
take transcribing, translating, interpreting; while others, 
probability, might harmonized once, attendant 
circumstances were fully known. Mr. Lee gives in- 
stance from civil history, show how instantly apparent 
attendant circumstances. medals struck for the 
coronation Louis XIV. give different day from that 
upon which all contemporary historians agree, fixing the 
date that event. all these writers, one only has 
noticed circumstance which accounts for the discrepancy. 
The coronation had been appointed take place the 
day given the medals,— which were prepared accord- 
ingly; but cireumstances caused delay, until the date 
assigned the 363.) 

With regard alleged contradictions the Bible, most 
Justin, his dialogue with Trypho: dare not either 
imagine assert that the Scriptures contradict each 
but were any passage adduced which has the appear- 
ance being opposed another, being altogether per- 
suaded that such opposition really exists, will rather 
confess, that not myself understand what 
(Chap. 65, 162.) 

has been objected the inspiration the New Tes- 
tament, that its writers sometimes make quotations from the 
Old Testament incorrectly, and apply them improperly. 
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They not always quote with strict verbal accuracy, nor 

they pretend to; but see not how this can urged 

against either their inspiration their trath. How often 

quote, the same way, from the Scriptures, and 

from other books, without any impeachment veracity 
Nor the writers the New Testament always apply 

the language quoted from the Old, according its original 

and literal acceptation. some few instances, they adopt 

this language, phraseology familiar them, which 

express and enforce their thoughts; just classical 

scholar now sometimes incorporates passage from his 

favorite author, without stopping inquire whether his 

application precisely according the original intent. 

his adopts it, and passes on. 

the writers the New Testament, the Old Testament was al- 

most their only classic. Its language was dear and familiar 

them. were literally men one book. And from 

this loved book some few jnstances, take passage 

trate the sense, without pretending apply just was 

applied the original writer. And see nothing this 

which all inconsistent either with their good character 

the language thus quoted becomes, its adoption, the lan- 

guage inspiration, and carries with Divine authority. 
The imprecations David are sometimes urged 

objection the doctrine inspiration. But far from 

being objection, see not how for these 

imprecations, the connections which they stand, and 

consistency with the acknowledged good character David, 

but supposing him inspired. spoke his own 

mind and heart, and mingled his imprecations, 

sometimes find them, with the highest strains devotional 

this certainly was very strange. was unaccount- 

able. But when regard him inspired prophet 

God, standing the place God, the visible head the 

theocracy under God, and denouncing, Divine inspira- 

tion, the judgments God against the enemies his 
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church and the case assumes very different aspect. 
The mystery great measure removed. 

said, finally, that Paul, some places, expressly dis- 
claims Divine inspiration. the rest speak not the 
Lord, any brother hath wife that believeth not, and 
she pleased dwell with him, let him not put her away.” 
Concerning virgins, have commandment the Lord, 
yet give judgment, one that hath obtained mercy.” 
Cor. 12, 25.) these passages, the apostle disclaims, 
seems me, not Divine inspiration, but his having 
any express Divine command enforced. was not 
directed lay injunctions upon the Corinthians respect 
these matters, from God, but was inspired give his 
judgment, his advice. Herein give advice,” etc. 
also tells that thinks has the Spirit. Cor. 40.) 
And Paul thought that had the Spirit, who shall say 

There another passage which sometimes quoted 
disprove the inspiration Paul. which speak, 
speak not after the Lord, but were foolishly, this 
here speaks, not after the Lord; i.e., not after the example 
the Lord, not after the manner the Lord, 
without intending disclaim Divine inspiration. 
may have been plenarily inspired, and yet not speak after 
the usual manner the Lord. 

The full inspiration the holy Scriptures, explained, 
proved, and vindicated the foregoing pages, doctrine 
great practical importance. all times, but 


this time, when such insidious and persever- 


ing efforts are made wrest from us. the Bible not 
inspired the sense explained, not all inspired, then 
not infallible standard truth and duty, and noth- 
ing can certainly known established it. may 
think good book, remarkable book, the work good 
and honest men; and yet, not inspired, marked with 


imperfections, which its readers must judge for them- 


selves. may believe contains revelations from 


’ 


God; but not inspired book, not all 
inspired; then who shall tell what particular parts are 
inspired, and what not; how receive the word 
God, and how much impute the ignorance the 
device man? One passage may seem unreasonable 
me, and may reject constituting part the reve- 
lation. For the same reason, neighbor may reject 
another passage. this way, the whole Bible may 
rejected, while professedly received. Because William 
Whiston could not believe some the doctrines Paul, 
rejected the inspiration those parts the Epistle 
the Romans which these doctrines are inculeated. 
seem have been part Christ’s revelation him, 
but rather certain strange and weak reasonings his own, 
accommodated the weak Roman Jews that period.” 
Most the old English Infidels professed respect the 
Bible, and receive certain portions from 

while they adopted principles, and ‘acted them, 
went destroy it. 

the Bible not inspired, even its language, then 
does not come duly authenticated the word and the 
law God. all authoritative communications, laws, 
important that have the precise words the law- 
giver. with human laws. The judge the bench 
must have the precise words the law, cannot inter- 
pret them. people, too, must have the law correctly 
before them, they cannot tell what requires. Suppose 
one our legislatures should frame code laws, but, 
instead writing them themselves, causing them 
written under their own inspection, should leave the 
reporters different parts the house, take down the 
substance, much them they could recollect, and 
publish them the newspapers. reporters 
honest and capable men; and yet who would regard their 
notes laws? Who could determine whether they had 
been correctly reported; whether they expressed the real 

matters such these, Want, repeat, the matured 


words the lawgiver. And just respect the Bible. 
The Bible professes code laws, coming down 
from the great Lawgiver the universe, and binding 
directly our consciences and hearts. But order that 
here, and judgment hereafter, must have the very 
words God. merely human record his truth and 
will cannot bind us. must have Bible, the whole 
which given the inspiration God, have 
standard which may implicitly appeal, which 
rely. 


ARTICLE III. 
BAPTISM, CONSECRATORY RITE. 


REV. DWINELL, SALEM, MASS. 


There much confusion the public mind the sub- 
ject Baptism. 
Some, Neander, regard “sign the participa- 
_tion sanctifying, divine spirit like 
Kurtz, sacrament coexisting with the renewing activity 
the Holy Spirit, and hence essential Oth- 
ers, like Olshausen and the Lutherans generally, consider 
that “removes ... the guilt original sin, but not its 
dominion, which first overthrown regeneration.”3 
others, the Catholics and High Church-Men, the scholas- 
tic doctrine baptismal regeneration perpetuated. 
more common statement, among moderate Evangelical 
Christians, is, that baptism symbol purification; 
him. 
Church History, 304. See Manual Sacred History, 188, 189. 
Commentary Acts 16: 14, 15, 
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Moreover, the same individuals are not always consistent 
with themselves their statements its use, 
sons who have, their own minds, fully settled the questions 
connected with the mode and subjects, are sometimes loss 
know what Baptism itself means, and for what design- 
ed. Their thoughts float vaguely between rite initiation, 
seal consecration, sign spiritual cleansing, and 
token the covenant. One surprised find Nean- 
der statements looking directions different the fol- 
lowing. his Life Christ,’ speaking the practice 
this rite the Apostles, calls “the Messianic symbol 
inauguration order separate from the rest such 
admitted the Divine calling Jesus, and attached them- 
selves him and, his Planting and Training,’ says: 
baptism, entrance into communion with Christ appears 
have been the point.” Still more divergent 
are these statements Olshausen: eis sig- 
ligation; rite whereby one and again, 
speaking infant baptism, view the communi- 
cation the higher life Christ, and consequently 
involving the abolition the dominion original 

Indeed would seem, that, discussions this subject, 
attention has been more turned the import 
and its derivations, and historical investigations the early 
usage the church, than the study the Nature and 
Import the Investigators have left the thing, 
and lost themselves its adjuncts. Now, the precise act 
covered the word and its symbolic import, 
the time the adoption the term Christ, could 
made out the satisfaction all, possible that this 
might not give clue the meaning the for Chris- 
tian baptism not simple service, transaction, but 
compound one, having more than the single element cov- 
ered that word. There are also the modifying elements, 

83. For the same idea see Planting and Training,” 27. 
Page 101. Com. Matt. 28. 19. Com. Acts 16: 14, 15, 
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according our Saviour,! denoted the words, 
sible that these may, great measure, cover and obscure 
and the rite have, whole, quite different charac- 
ter from what one would expect who should make that 
word alone the key unlock it. 

The historical method can hardly more conclusive. 
During the Apostolic and authoritative age the Church, 
the narrative baptisms too brief and too closely con- 
fined the bare mention baptismal acts and scenes, 
afford any final settlement the subject; and the voice 
that comes from the church, during later and unauthori- 
tative periods, too various dubious furnish any cer- 
tain evidence usage and belief. 

true method, believe, first determine the 
Import the Rite. this can clearly ascertained, 
will afford guiding light pass the subordinate 
questions connected with details and applications. 

What, then, does Baptism denote? Passing all minor 
distinctions and varieties, will sufficiently definite for 
our purpose remark, that there are two leading the- 
ories this subject: the one makes Purification its central 
idea; and the other Consecration. adopt the latter, 


believing the rite primarily, and predominantly, Con- 


secratory one; the symbol the devotement human 
being Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

The evidence this exists, the first place, the very 
language with which the rite baptism spoken the 
New Testament. Where anything more than the baptis- 
mal act mentioned anything revealing the meaning and 
contents the usually done the preposi- 
tion followed noun the the formula 
tod also find Still more pregnant con- 
struction, where followed immediately the per- 
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son object, without the use as, 
connection with this rite; and once 

Now generally conceded, among philologists, that 
the use “the accusative designate the objects upon 
which any action quality and that de- 
says eis corresponds almost entirely with the Latin with 
the Prof. Stuart remarks that “plainly 
relates the whither e., indicates meaning appropriate 
the accusative The apparent exception this 
use when found with the accusative after verbs 
rest, instead with the dative—is explained the 
last writer; Robinson; Liddell and Scott; and Winer, 
the ground that previous coming into that place state 
either actually expressed, implied, the context. Thus 
the mind the speaker contemplates his children coming 
the bed, well being with him it. Winer main- 
tains that always has, the New Testament, its distinct- 
the Apostles would use for vice and 
again, “the interchange eis and only 

Accordingly, then, the expression eis the baptis- 
mal formula, points the Object End which implied 
unto. therefore, the act covered 
whatever symbolic import, the rile baptism, taken 


Prof. Torrey. Unpublished Lectures Greek Syntax. 

Robinson, Liddell and Scott; and lexicographers generally. 

El. Greek Grammar, 165, New Testament Grammar, 111. 
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faith, service, end the name the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. else may be, its central idea 
that the consecration human being God. the 
means and the process what they may, the transaction, 
its object and scope, religious devotement. 

the import the formula, agree with 
Olshausen that equivalent and “signifies the very 
essence God.” We, however, hazard the remark that 
not absolutely periphrastic, but denotes that essence 
its objective, rather than subjective, relations; manifest- 
ing itself, rather than remaining its eternal state. 

The view have taken follows from the exegesis the 
sacred narrative, wherever the rite spoken with any 
fulness. The eis must refer the object 
end which one committed the baptismal act. 

relation the two exceptional instances, which have 
been referred to, and which are all that exist, may 
not directly inconsistent meaning with the prevailing 
usage, though not directing the forcibly the 
Object the baptismal consecration; while the 
that really qualifies commanded them 
baptized, the name the Lord.” 

But whether this the true interpretation not, neither 
these instances can reversing the obvious 
meaning the baptismal formula, and the general 
Apostolic usage; and they must explained under that 
meaning. 

The force which give eis, pointing the scope 
and end the novel interpretation. have 
already quoted Olshausen’s remark—which the more 
valuable, because, though inconsistent with what says 
elsewhere, wrung out him the inexorable force 


Acts 38. 10: 48. 
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this preposition eis signifies baptism 
pledged and the sublime baptism binds, 
consists Father, Son, and Holy Dr. Robinson! 
says, that with and the accusative the person 
means “to baptize baptized any e., into 
profession faith any one and sincere obedience 
him.” Calvin, after speaking the Divine side the cov- 
enant made baptism, adds, passing the human side: 
Sacramentum est spiritualis quo perpetuum 
obsequium Per Baptismum consecramur 
Deo2 remarks, Crux Baptismus 
asserit. Relata: redimere, addicere.* 

Again, there further evidence the consecratory nature 
this rite, the word which baptism designated 
the Peschito version the New Testament, and the 
Syrian Christians from the time that version was made 
the present. 

The Peschito version dates back almost the age the 
Apostles; and, tongue nearly identical with 
that used Christ, and was probably made those 
who had been taught his immediate disciples, and who 
had been thus all but directly imbued with his spirit and 
views, the estimate which puts the rite baptism can- 
not considered unimportant. This estimate shown 
the word which designates it. has been shown 
Prof. and Prof. that this word 
corresponds, primitive meaning, with the kindred, Hebrew 
word and means stand, stand up, stand firm, ete. 
Prof. Murdock, from whose Article gather most the 
facts which base this argument, remarks that the 
Peschito, though there poverty terms the Syriac 
language denoting immerse, wash, pour, sprinkle, 
never uses any them connection with baptism, and 


Archiologie. VII. pp. 310, 311. 
Vol. VII. this Journal, 733 seq. 
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never retains the Greek word all the places 
which this word occurs the Greek Testament, uni- 
formly translated the Syriac verb (amad.) And 
there has been departure from this usage, either the 
Syriac Fathers, their descendants, using any dialect 
derived from the Syriac. Even the Nestorian Version, 
made the American Missionaries, and printed 1846, 
everywhere adopts the Peschito usage the translation 

Now, explain this remarkable usage, Prof. Murdock 
supposes, that, the early Syrian Christians, the act 
taking public and decisive stand, the side Christian- 
The explanation Augusti that baptism was 


‘designated the Syriac amad, because was intimately 


associated with confirmation and took its name from 
rather than from anything its own nature; and hence 
that could very well, according its intent and effect, 
called the Act Initiation and Establishment Christian- 
ity.” 

But neither these explanations satisfies us. There 
evidence, that, this early age, confirmation over- 
shadowed baptism give its coloring and name. 
This could have occurred only later age. not till 
the time Tertullian that find baptism complicated 
and covered with other symbolical customs; and infer 
that was not burdened till about that time, because 
Justin who was born near the close the first 
century, describes very simple. Besides, both these 
writers seem have detached the word denoting the act 


from the rest the formula, and contemplated 


Vol. VIT. this Journal, 735. 740. 

His words are: Die Taufe aber, womit der alten kirche die confirmation 
verbunden war, nach Zweck und Wirkung. gar wohl die der 
und Christenthume genannt werden. wiirde also 
eine metaphorische Benennung seyn. dergliechen diese hielige Handlung 

See Gieseler, 53, 25. 
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alone. they had taken connection with that, they 
would not have been obliged look for the Object, for 
which that word denotes taking stand; would have been 
furnished their hand. part the formula, part 
the essential elements the rite itself, that that Object 
the Father, Son, and Spirit. Hence suppose that 
the ancient Syrians adopted this term, because they re- 
garded the act baptism, not denoting taking stand 
the side Christianity, nor marking one’s initiation and 
establishment it, but symbolizing taking stand for 
God consecration him; solemn devotement him 
for time and eternity. the most important spiritual 
event life the moment when one’s being takes new 
direction, changing its aim from self the world God, 
these early Christians, living the borders the Apos- 
tolic age, regarded baptism importing that who 
receives committed this new direction; that 
taken out the worldly community and stands forth 
pledged God the end his being. 

objected argument that the Syriac preposi- 
tion, beth, which eis translated, corresponds with 
the Hebrew may replied that this latter preposition 
has wider latitude than and sometimes like denotes 
tendency. Gesenius appropriates class meanings, 
“implying motion quite place to, unto, upon; 
at; and listen instances. suppose 
that the Syriac beth, being the corresponding preposition 
cognate branch the same Shemitic tongue, may have, and 
does have this meaning the formula baptism. But 
even does not, and translated in, what can stand 
the name God” mean, save stand the side 
God? either case, therefore, must denote taking 
stand for him, and regarded rite formal devote- 
ment him. 

Again, the view which take this institution, 
mainly consecratory design and import, reduces the dif- 
ferent classes Scriptural baptisms one general idea and 
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law while the theory purification breaks their unity 
every sense, and throws them into disconnected and hos- 
tile groups. The baptism Christ was not symbol 
purification, and cannot understood any manner 
but probable that had not meaning under- 
lying it, that united some way, with other 
Is: probable that was baptism, and yet sense 
one, save form; that was meaning one? John’s 
baptisth was repentance ;”! and that 
its import was not purification evident from his own dis- 
indeed baptize you with water unto repentance 
but that cometh after ... shall baptize you-with the 
and with But was there continuity 
idea’ between his and Christian baptism? the 
figuratively the Jews having been “all 
unto Still more evident here, that 
purification was not the underlying thought. 

If, however, the place purification substitute ded- 
ication, the general idea the rite, all these diverse bap- 
fall into unity, and are connected common 
internal bond. Baptism “unto Moses” dedication 
him leader; baptism unto repentance,” solemn set- 
ting apart the doctrines and duties repentance 
taught the baptism Christ, his public consecra- 
tion, under the law, and thus all righteousness, 
the work his ministry; and Christian baptism, consecration 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit4 the end being. 


The fact that nowhere, the Apostolic history, find mention made 
each these Divine Persons connection with this rite, but only Christ (as 
Acts 8:16 and where the form eis has led 
some suppose that the primitive Christian usage was simply baptism unto 
the name inclines this opinion (Planting and Training, 
27, and Church History, But Olshausen well remarks: “In none 
these passages the object give direct description baptism itself, but 
merely signify the baptism the way nominal distinction. this account 
not allowable infer that the express was not employed. 
Such phrases might have been employed merely order distinguish baptism, 
Christian ordinance, from that John” (Com. Matt. 28:19). If, however, 
shorter formula were sometimes used, must have been regarded epitomiz- 
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And Jewish Proselyte baptism, which certainly existed soon 
after Christ, did not probably did; for 
much easier account for John’s adopting from the 
Jews, than for their adopting from Christians falls 
under the same general idea; being consecration the 
Jewish faith and practice. Thus all baptisms harmonize, 
and are pervaded common general meaning. 
And, moreover, unless they have this common import, 
difficult account for their origin. the baptismal act 
understood have gained definite significance, when prac- 
tised one party, understand how should 
seized upon another party, signify something entirely 
new and different. difficult see why Christ should 
submit himself baptism John, intended the act 
have radically new meaning; and why should 
appoint the same rite his disciples, convey another 
radically new meaning. The supposition, that, all its 
stages and applications, primarily consecratory rite, 
once relieves from the difficulty. can see very well, 
was generally understood signify religious dedica- 
tion, how should still employed, though the object the 
dedication should vary somewhat: how, Jewish Prose- 
lyte baptism were use the time John, and denoted 
dedication the belief and observances the Jews, 
would naturally appropriate express the consecration 
required his own preaching, though careful mention 
‘the new object which the consecration was made 
eis unto the doctrines and duties repentance 
how the same ceremony should employed with new 
object, setting Christ apart his work; and how 


ing the fuller one mentioning the only Person the Trinity whose divinity 
was likely called question, and belief whom was every 
age the turning-point faith. This Neander maintains: This shorter bap- 
tismal formula contains itself everything which further developed the 
words used Christ the institution baptism” (Planting and Training, 
27). Consecration Christ implies consecration the Father and the Spirit, 
though not vice versa. either case, therefore, Christian baptism was, accord- 
‘ing the primitive usage, consecration the Father, Son, and Spirit; ex- 
pressly, believe, but not, impliedly. 
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should pass over his followers, though with careful men- 
tion the new sublime End their consecration. 
cannot believe there not, radically, unity all bap- 
tisms. 

These considerations leave that the 
Christian baptism primarily and predominantly, Conse- 
cratory one. 

But believe there also another element belonging it, 
though quite secondary and element im- 
porting Purification. 

There are many passages Scripture which intimately 
associate, they not almost blend, the act baptism 
and spiritual cleansing. Except man born water 
and the Spirit, cannot enter into the kingdom 
Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it; that 
might sanctify and cleanse with washing water 
the word.”? Arise, and baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling the name the Such expressions 
indicate, that some way, the import this rite, there 
element denoting cleansing. Again, there are places 
where the word baptism used, without reference the 
rite, but metaphorically, referring the work the Spirit; 
where, the mind the writer had the act baptism 
view first, soon merges spiritual, metaphori- 
baptism. consider the following this 
description: Baptism doth also now save (not the put- 
ting away the filth the flesh, but the answer 
good conscience toward are buried with him 
baptism into sin—; “that like 
Christ was raised from the dead the glory the 
Father, even also should walk newness 
That the word should thus used represent the Divine 
work the heart shows, that, the mind the Apostles, 
has some special fitness for such use; and hence that 
must have somewhere element meaning denoting 
purification. 


John Eph. 25, 26. Acts 22: 16. 
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may part but cannot wholly account for these two 
classes passages the supposition that the 
who, should remembered, living the beginning 
the Christian dispensation, could have addressed other 
persons, baptized Christian baptism, than such ‘had 
received the rite upon giving evidence faith, regarding 
baptism the general accompaniment spiritual cleansing, 
the case such persons; happening be, for the most 
part, parallel though unrelated fact; and furnishing 
thus very good outward index the spiritual state 
those who had received often, common figure 
speech, referred terms which could strictly true 
only its accompaniment. This does not seem sufficient 
explain the frequency and closeness with which the two 
are associated. easier, well more accordance 
with the demands exegesis, suppose that the phraseol- 
ogy question did not originate from the mere coincidence 
baptism and purification, but because there the for- 
mer itself element meaning intended symbolize the 
latter. 

Moreover, acknowledged all, that, early the 
middle the third century, baptism was very commonly re- 
garded, not only the symbol regeneration, but also ac- 
tually regenerating. Bunsen states that Cyprian, with others 
the African bishops, went far view washing 
away the sinfulness human nature.”! 
account for such monstrous historical development, 
must trace back some original germ; and not easy 
find one, unless somewhere the primitive import the 
rite itself. Some confessed purificatory element that, 
however small, must have been the original seed from which 
such Upas could spring. 

Believing, then, that baptism contains element repre- 
senting purification subordinate and secondary idea, 
explain its presence and its relation the predominating 
element, this way 

The use water the Jewish ritual was symbolical 


Hippolytus and his Age, 195. 
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purification. This not questioned and this furnishes 
with the import that part the rite baptism which 
the use water occupies. Accordingly, while the end 
the rite, taken whole, denote consecration, has 
pleased Christ appoint that element should 
ployed, doing this, which the same time conveys 
meaning its own, its limited meaning addi- 
tional, but neither inconsistent nor diverting. 
For, while the rite pledges the individual God, the water, 
single element the rite, beautiful significance 
its own, points the purity implied such soul-dedica- 
tion. While the entire ordinance symbolizes the new direc- 
tion one’s being, from self and the world God, this 
section suggests the holiness the transaction. 
two ideas harmonize they harmonize the same 
with the cause. consecration makes the consecrated 
object, the part him who has set apart, holy God; 
holiness part, resultant idea, consecration. Now 
the entire ceremony baptism covers the idea the con- 
and the water, that the holiness. Hence 
are not conceive that this element points the general 
cleansing the heart the Holy Spirit, but only the 
cleansing implied the transfer the new end being. 
The object the right must regarded simple, though 
its elements may complex. cannot suppose that 
was intended have two parallel and unrelated meanings 
would have, one its meanings pointed indepen- 
dently the general cleansing the Holy Spirit. But 
the transaction which the rite denotes has itself subor- 
dinate element denoting purification, with perfect fitness 
the rite has the water element corresponding with 
it. 

must not overlooked, confirming this position, 
that the Jewish ceremonial, which water acquired, and 
from which learn, its exact significance, does not 
denote cleansing the Spirit God, spiritual cleans- 
ing generally, but ceremonial cleansing; that cleansing 
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which attaches and becomes the new sacred relation 
which the person object stands towards God directly 
represented his people. Thus syinbolic ablution was 
performed when Aaron and his sons were introduced 
the priests’ and ever after, pain death, when 
they their successors were about minister the altar 
when leper was restored God’s people when 
who had acquired ceremonial uncleanness was 
ceremonially cleansed and even when inanimate ob- 
jects, such “any vessel wood, raiment, skin, 
sack had been tainted with ceremonial impurity. Now 
since have the import water from this usage, and 
since find examining that usage that, while water 
symbolizes purification, not the general purification 
effected the Holy Spirit, but that which results from the 
devotement restoration the person object God-in 
his own person that his people, see how 
are understand the use water when transferred 
Christian baptism: that designed indeed denote 
purification, but only purification resulting from conse- 
God. 

This view the import baptism has the advantage, 
think, satisfying the demands exegesis; making 
many baptisms one and explaining the historical 
same time maintaining the strict simplicity and unity its 
design. From this can readily see, why the Apostles, 
when speaking with any fulness the rite baptism, 
should bring out the great End the baptismal consecra- 
tion; but when speaking the duty lead holy life, and 
wishing illustrate enforce this duty reference 
baptism, should seize only its minor, purificatory ele- 
ment. however, elements truth, which 
inspiration are still held their real and concrete connec- 
tion, however much more prominently the one the other 
may brought forward any place, are very apt, when 


See Lev. chap. Lev. 11: 
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delivered over uninspired men, violently and per- 
manently separated some, according their peculiarities, 
the influences about them, seizing the one part, and 
others the other part, the related truth, magnifying it, 
and suppressing overlooking its fellow. Thus, while the 
Syriac Christians, who stood almost near enough the 
Apostles, time, hear them speak, grasped and perpetu- 
ated the consecratory nature this rite; possibly too ex- 
thus showing that that early age was alto- 
gether the central and predominant the more West- 
ern Christians, the other hand, being brought into closer 
contact with the superstitions cultivated Paganism, and 
the mystic doctrines the Platonists, naturally betook 
themselves the minor element purification, discarding 
-the grand object the rite; and this they built upon 
with superstition and mysticism, according the tendency 
that age, that they soon reached the doctrine baptis- 
mal regeneration, and even the cleansing the heart from 
all sin the act baptism alone. many was 
regarded opus operatum; and there was room for the 
scoff, flung the Emperor Julian: Baptism, which can- 
not remove leprosy, gout, warts, and other lesser greater 
bodily defects, able purge away all the sins the 

And later times, those writers sections the Church, 
whose views have inclined them mysticism, ascribe 
inherent virtue divinely appointed forms, magnify the 
water above the the subordinate ele- 
ment above the whole rite. 

II. This Scriptural view also affords important assistance 
determining the proper Subjects appli- 
cation our theme which now turn. 

Those, who see this rite only mainly reference 
purification, are plunged difficulty, when they approach 
denies the ordinance this class persons altogether; 
but the denial puts him false relation the covenant 


Neander, II. 87. 
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including his household with himself; wars with the 
yearnings the pious, parental heart; and variance 
with the general usage the Church. Evan- 
either regards the rite antici- 
patory prophetic future cleansing, abandons its 
strict import altogether, and regards merely dedicatory 
thus effect, contemplating essentially another ordi- 
nance, though bearing the same name. High 
Churchman Catholic, maintains his consistency, 
indeed, but the expense holding the dogma—so 
entirely unscriptural, and even hostile the genius the 
gospel that this sacrament the Church, and itself, 
imparts spiritual cleansing; insomuch the language 
receives the sensible sign, the same time receives the 
supersensual gift in, with, and under it.” 

But its meaning regarded consecratory, indi- 
cating the dedication human soul God, has the 
same fitness, the same significance, when applied infants, 
and this without doing violence the nature 
and genius the gospel. The only difference is, that the 
adult receives the symbol his own consent and act and 
faith, while the child receives the vicarious consent, 

faith, the parent, who that age, according the 
Divine constitution the family, its representative, rela- 
tion its moral and religious interests. Thus the difficul- 
ties connected with this subject, otherwise existing, clear 
away; and are enabled proceed once, with the 
whole impulse the consecratory nature this rite guid- 
ing and bearing its bosom, the propriety and duty 
Infant baptism. 

the first place, then, the Christian required conse- 
crate all has God: his time, substance, means influ- 
ence, children. But there impassable, infinite distance 
between the consecration perishing objects, and im- 


mortal mind. Now, God has given symbol expres- 
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sive this better and higher kind consecration, there 
not propriety the Christian applying his offspring, 
attest the fact that sets them apart Consecrate 
them must; the only question is, whether, having rite 
meaning that very thing, shall refuse apply them, 
when the Bible furnishes intimation such restriction. 
alleged, that the order, which our Saviour and the 
Apostles sometimes speak faith and repentance connec- 
tion with baptism, indicates that they regarded them its 
necessary antecedents and conditions, sufficient reply 
that they were addressing contemplating adults, who, they 
knew, had not received Christian baptism, and could not re- 
ceive sincerely and conscientiously without faith 
ance. Accordingly, standing they did the commence- 
ment the christian dispensation, and addressing such un- 
baptized persons, the order their message must the 
same any this day might adopt ad- 
dressing the heathen: that believeth and baptized 
shall Repent and baptized every one 
believest with all thine heart, thou 

Hence, the absence any limitation, would 
unnatural and violent separation things intended 
united together, christian parent should withhold the 
consecratory rite from his sublimest consecratory act, espe- 
cially when that rite designed signify this very thing. 
meet that his those gifts God, frail, ten- 
der; yet infolding immortal mind, and infinite capabilities 
good solemnly and publicly devoted 
their Father, and the divinely appointed symbol such 
devotement, extended them. Why should not; why 
ought not? 

But there profounder consideration enforcing this 
duty. The family, the Divine constitution society, 
the unit. solitary individual fraction, frag- 
ment. Nothing short family constitutes the human in- 


Mark 16: 15. Acts 38. Idem, 37. 


teger consequence this natural, constitutional uni- 
ty, has, each case, individuality its own,— 
munity thought, sympathy, purpose, character, which dis- 
tinguishes from all other families. The central and pre- 
dominating influence the head interradiated and reflect- 
and diffused through the members; and, some extent, 
moral, well psychological, gleam appears 
the head pious; even but one parent 
Christian, owing the unity the family, its identity un- 
dergoes proportionate, corresponding change, and the other 
members stand different relation God from the one 
they otherwise would have held truth which the Apos- 
tle asserts: For the unbelieving husband sanctified 
the wife, and the unbelieving wife sanctified the hus- 
band: else were your children unclean; but now are they 
holy.” 

God recognizes this unity the family; and deals with 
families families, through their responsible centres, 
heads. what called the Abrahamic covenant, the 
transaction was not much with the detached individual 
Abraham, with him personating and involving fam- 
ily; and God covenanted with him and his seed. And 
the New Testament this covenant with families perpetu- 
ated; for each christian parent occupies the same position 
Abraham, this particular; and covenants with God 
with his arms, were, around the whole household. 
Christ’s, then are Abraham’s seed, and heirs ac- 
cording the promise;” “For the promise unto you, 
and your children.” 

Now, the family unity, the parent its repre- 
sentative and responsible head, and has taken with 
him and consecrated God whole, should re- 
consecratory sign. obvious incon- 
gruity dividing the subjects common devotement, 
applying the rite, the very meaning which devote- 
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ment, some them, and excluding from others. The 
unity the consecratory transaction demands correspond- 
ing unity the consecratory rite. And the christian pa- 
rent, the heart the household, who diffuses the invisi- 
ble aroma piety through the group; whose pulses spir- 
itual life penetrate all its members, and draw into cer- 
tain christian, though itself unsaving, oneness acting 
for his offspring, whose life and welfare are wrapped and 
represented him, should see that they, well 
himself, receive the symbol their common consecration 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

ance with Apostolic usage. The Apostles recognized the 
unity the family. clear from the statement 
Paul that the piety single christian parent imparts 
relative sanctity the whole group; and also from the re- 
mark the Jailer, Believe the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt saved, and thy They also practised 
household and the presumption, the case Ly- 
and the Jailer,3 is, that they did the faith the 
head the family. There evidence that there were 
either little children infants, either these families; 
but whoever were them certainly the former,— were 
baptized, according the clear intimation the narrative, 
the faith the head. the case Lydia and her fam- 
ily, she only spoken sharing the immediate spirit- 
ual advantages the Apostle’s visit. was she whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things 
which were spoken Paul.” But come the rite con- 
secration, she was present with her family; and “when she 
was baptized, and her household” —the narrative proceeds 
terms indicating that she regarded them represented 
her and consecrated God her faith she besought 
us, saying, “If you have judged faithful the 
Lord, come into house, and abide there. And she con- 
strained us.” Now, these were little children, who were 
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Scriptures, infant baptism they were servants chil- 


dren partly grown, then the argument for the baptismal con- 
secration infants becomes much the stronger from 
this either case, therefore, conclude 
that the Apostles practised household baptism the faith 
the head the household; and that they taught the disci- 
ples that the united consecration the family should sig- 
nalized united participation the consecratory service. 

But there is, further, still more emphatic evidence this 


duty, the relation baptism circumcision. comes 


out this way: 

The principles the Divine economy dealing with 
man, contained the Old Testament, are not interrupted 
the giving the New; but flow down into it, though 
with more advanced and spiritual development. Their 
forms may vary, but the principles are vital; they interlace 


the two sections the Church; make them 


and parts one system. 
looking back the Old ascertain the 


divinely appointed relation which children hold their 


pious parents and the covenant with God; that they are in- 
cluded with them. The same relation consequently 
must exist now; this being one the living principles 
which cannot drop out the constitution the Church. 


Moreover, express this principle, and show that the parent 


took the child with him into covenant with God and devoted 
Him, the rite cireumcision was instituted under the 
old economy. That this was its import evident from the 


statement the Lord Abraham, the time its 
tution, that the Object End his Covenant was that 


might God unto him, and his seed after and 


that was token” this covenant.2 As, 


however, the father represented the family and acted for it, 
the sons represented the daughters and acted for them; 
and hence they only received the rite. 


Gen. 17: Idem, 11. 
XV. No. 57. 
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Now, since consecratory rite was employed the Old 
Testament, denote the participation the children the 
covenant, and their consequent dedication God; since 
the same relation children the parents and the cove- 
nant exists now; since the former consecrating symbol is, 
common consent, regarded longer accordance 
with the Divine will; and since Christ has appointed new 
one, having the same general import, which binding, 
the only question is, whether shall extended children, 
question. The very statement its connection 
with the facts, answers it. suppose the contrary, with- 
out any Divine warrant, and thus deviate, essential 
particulars, from the original design and usage conse- 
cratory rite, would take baptism out its analogies 
and antecedents, and make new ordinance it; tear 
off from the point its harmonious union with the for- 
mer dispensation, and it.as foreign and fresh inven- 
tion into the new,— joining nothing kindred with 
preparations demanding it; and effect throwing the two 
economies ajar. 

objected this argument, that the Apostle Paul 
says that Abraham “received the sign circumcision, 
seal the righteousness the faith which had yet being 
uncircumcised and that this language points the pu- 
rificatory, rather than dedicatory, import this 
reply: ‘The Apostle not here speaking the strict mean- 
ing circumcision; but lre adduces the fact Abraham’s 
circumcision evidence previous faith and justification. 
And would When Abraham publicly took Jeho- 
vah his God and the God his family, desig- 
nated this devotement Him circumcision, this rite 
would, indirectly but unmistakably, testify previous faith. 
would thus be, but other sense, seal” token, 
proof, the righteousness the faith which 
had, being yet uncircumcised.” 


Rom. 11. 
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Again, objected that Jewish Christians, for some 
time after Christ, were both circumcised and baptized, and 
that this would not seem indicate that the latter rite was 
designed take the place the former,—it may re- 
marked, that this very fact indicates that there was not felt, 
those Christians, any inconsistency the import 
the two; that the fact that circumcision was gradually 
abandoned them, and only baptism retained, shows that 
they came length see that the former was superfluous 
and useless, having all its valuable significance and uses 
supplied the latter; and that the Gentile Christians never, 
any considerable extent, adopted circumcision, because they 
regarded baptism substitute for it, for them. One 
the earliest those whose writings have come down us, 
Justin Martyr, says: Gentile Christians..... have not 
received that circumcision which according the flesh 
but that circumcision which spiritual; and moreover, for 
were sinners, have received this circumcision bap- 
tism.”1 And Chrysostom, nearly two centuries and half 
later, though exalts the purificatory element baptism 
above its consecratory import, was general that age, 
testifies the fact its taking the place the correspond- 
ing Jewish rite: There was pain and trouble the prac- 
tice that Jewish but our circumcision, 
mean the grace Baptism, gives cure without pain; and 
this for infants well 

While, then, are not look for abrupt and violent 
transition from the rite the law the rite the 
while fact find, for time, the one sometimes over- 
lapping the other, from ignorance, weakness, or. pruden- 
tial reasons the circumcision yet there 
sufficient evidence that was accordance with the Di- 
vine Mind that circumcision should cease, and baptism take 
the place it, the consecratory rite; and hence infer 
that, like that, also should administered the children 
God’s people. 


Quoted Taylor Apostolic Baptism,” 74. Ibid. 
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have still before the question the Mode 
baptism. propose remarking upon it, however, only 
stands connected with its import. 

Those, who agree with that consecration its cen- 
tral and predominant idea, and that infant baptism 
binding, will have little hesitation about the propriety 
some simpler method than For, the essential 
idea the rite being the consecration the individual 
the Trinity, the mode using the water set forth this 
idea, God has not intimated his will, once sinks 
place secondary and comparatively trivial importance 
and sprinkling effusion appropriate and suggestive 
immersion, for this purpose. Indeed, probable that, 
had not the Christian Fathers exalted the element purifi- 
cation this rite above its central and primary import, they 
never would have gone the extreme trine and nude 
immersion, certain many them The 
excess which they carried the baptismal act, reveals 
their wrong notions its import and use and, purifica- 
tion was gained baptism, they held safe have 
enough it. probable also, that such modern writers 
Neander and Bunsen never would have taken the be- 
the confessed absence any historical evidence 
that effect, that immersion was the mode baptism first 
practised the christian church,— unless from their psycho- 
logical and dogmatic peculiarities, they had been swayed 
more the references this rite the Scrip- 
tures, where its indirect import referred to, 
than those passages where the rite baptism itself 
the subject remark, and where its import may gath- 
ered directly and unequivocally. Missing the consecratory 
nature the rite, exalting minor and incidental element 
above its central and primary import, and then seizing 
figurative expressions, where this subordinate meaning al- 
luded to, the key the mode baptism, not strange 
that they should think that immersion was the primitive 


Apostolic Baptism,” pp. 158, 165, 179. 
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although they not regard essential im- 
portant that modern Christians should adopt it. And, more- 
over, those Christians who regard the mode essential, 
and consider immersion that mode, and whose denomina- 
tional existence depends the maintenance these views, 
are great measure led this unnatural and unevangeli- 
magnifying the form rite, their mistaken esti- 
timate its import and design. Let them see that 
dedicatory, and the charm immersion over the imagina- 
tion broken. 

adhering, therefore, closely the native import the 
institution, escape the powerful, though may un- 
conscious, motive give undue prominence immer- 
sion; and are left consider any mode proper which brings 
out the idea the consecration, especially since neither 


Christ nor the Apostles have intimated preference for any 


particular mode. 

The essential thing this rite regard consecra- 
tion the Father, Son, and Spirit the solemn use wa- 
ter; the mode being left Christ, the case the 
other institutions the gospel, for the free life the church 
shape and modify, according her instincts and wants, 
the process living adaptation. Thus, take the 
Church itself: Christ instituted Church; but its form and 
mode organization leaves human freedom com- 
plete, change, diversify join the existing and ev- 
er-varying wants his people, and adapt their inner 
and outer life, his spirit working them shall lead them 
judge best. Again, Christ evidently intended that his 
followers should have some mode worship; but how 
careful not prescribe that mode liturgy with rigid de- 
tails and outlines, embarrass and confine their free life 
succeeding ages! also the sacrament the Supper: 
Christ appointed this for all time; but how flexible and duc- 
tile has left the form! 


Bunsen, speaking this point, says: They are inclined attach their 
own form superstitious power, which the efficacy continually renewed 
faith thrown into the background.” (Hip. and his Age, 208.) 
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Now, has revealed its essential characteristics 
consecration the use water— and has been 
careful cause that inspired man should utter word 
indicate the mode, are suppose that designed 
for baptism alone hard and unbending form? proba- 
ble that would here leap, with wide bound, from all his 
analogies, and frame this ordinance alone with iron outlines 
and intend down through the centuries, harsh, 
unyielding rigidity; and then leave record indicating 
what that mode should The conclusion is, our mind, 
unavoidable, that the mode was purposely left and that 
any form the use water, whether sprinkling, effu- 
sion, immersion, which one consecrated the Fath- 
er, Son, and Holy is, administered author- 
ized person, christian baptism. 


ARTICLE 
EUSEBIUS HISTORIAN. 
LYMAN COLEMAN, D., 


was native Palestine. his parentage 
and early education are singular ignorance. The 
date even his birth not defined; but from certain 
incidental data his writings, appears that must have 
been born within the period from 259 270. About 
the year 315 was chosen bishop Caesarea, and con- 
tinued for twenty-five years the incumbent this 
until his death, 340. 

One the first his literary labors was work 
tory and chronology, entitled Chronicon. this under- 
took describe the origin and progress all nations from 


their rise respectively the age Constantine, and 
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establish the chronological data their several histories. 
was, perhaps, the first compend universal history. 
The original work lost, but some fragments yet remain, 
while other parts have been preserved translation 
Jerome. 

Among the chief works Eusebius now extant, may 
mentioned 

Evangelical Preparation, Preparation for the Dem- 
onstration the Truth the Gospel. His course argu- 
ment extended through books, which exposes 
the folly heathen theology and worship, Grecian, 
cian and Egyptian, together with the vanity their oracles 
and arts divination. answers the objections Jews 
and Gentiles against Christianity, and exhibits the superi- 
ority the Jewish above other forms religion, showing 
length that the Greeks borrowed all that was really good 
their philosophy from the Jews. 

sequel his Evangelical Preparation, Eusebius 
published Demonstration the Truth the Gospel 
twenty books, ten which are lost. This Demonstration 
was designed chiefly for the conviction the Jews. the 
course his argument shows the superiority 
Christian the Jewish religion, that not adapted 
one people only, but all nations. labors convince 
the Jews, out their own Scriptures, that Jesus Christ 
the Saviour the world, evidently foretold and set forth 
such their own prophets. The value this work and 
all the author’s expositions the Scriptures, greatly 
impaired his interpretations, according which he, like 
Origen, his great master, considers the double sense all 
revealed truth. 

have from the same hands treatise the Topogra- 
phy the Scriptures, commonly denominated the Onomas- 
ticon Living age early, and having 
passed all his life Palestine, familiar acquaintance with 
the sites sacred history, possessed peculiar advantages 
for establishing the localities the cities and scenes the 
historical portions the Scriptures. 
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Eusebius sustained also conspicuous part the theo- 
logical controversies his age. was deeply implicated 
the Arian and became prominent member 
the famous council Nice. heresies and persecu- 
tions the age also frequently employ his pen. Under this 
class his literary efforts may reckoned three books 
concerning the martyr Pamphilus. Five books written 
himself defence Origen, the Book Martyrs Pal- 
estine, his works against Porphyry, Hierocles, and Sabellius, 
together with several other treatises. 

have yet mention the works which the reputa- 

tion Eusebius, historian, chiefly founded, and 
with which are more immediately concerned, his 
Ecclesiastical ten books, and his History the 
Life Constantine, four books. His Life Constan- 
tine not biography the Emperor, but continued 
and extravagant panegyric his support the Christian 
Religion, and his various benefits the clergy and the 
The earlier fathers had written much explana- 
tion and defence the Christian Religion, but none had 
attempted continued history the church through the 
vicissitudes alternate persecution and peace, heretical 
dissensions, fanatical zeal and steadfast faith which from 
the beginning had marked her progress. those eventful 
scenes Eusebius was the first and exclusive historian. 
the countless multitude historians who have followed 
his footsteps, Eusebius has been generally received their 
undisputed, undoubted voucher for the period the first 
three centuries the christian church. common con- 
sent, therefore, stands accredited the 
History. 

This verdict ages, once honorable and 
form, would not wantonly impeach. freely accord 
our historian the merit great learning, tireless indus- 
try, and vast and varied research, the results which 
almost every department literary labors then known, 
has transmitted down from that distant age which 
lived and wrote. 


owe him debt gratitude, great beyond expres- 
sion, for the preservation many extracts from authors 
whose works are lost. Eusebius copied much from contem- 
porary and earlier writers; and these collections remain 
his works, while the originals from which they were taken, 
have disappeared successively they have drifted onward 
the troubled tides ages past. Such still pos- 
sess are but scattered remnants, rari nantes gurgite vasto, 
which have survived the general wreck. Scanty and few 
are these broken fragments, all thanks the diligent hands 
that gathered and garnered them for the instruction 
future generations. 

Eusebius lived one the most eventful periods the 
world. The church, just coming out great tribulation, 
wasted persecutions, torn factions, sects, and heresies 
without number, ascended the throne the Cesars, invested 
with imperial power, ecclesiastical and secular, encounter 
trials infinitely more searching, severe, and disastrous than 
those the deepest and darkest oppression. Never could 
the life historian ha¥e been cast upon period more 
auspicious for the production immortal work, the- 
saurus ecclesiastical history for all time come. The 
hand time had not yet erased the choicest 
records the past which subsequent historians labor vain 
tory were open him imperial wealth and power, and 
writers every age, those present past, waited willing 
servitors lend their contributions enrich his pages. 
Had possessed the patience sift the wheat from the 
chaff; the discrimination separate the fables that fabu- 
lous age from authentic facts and documents; the discern- 
ment discover the religious elements the heresies and 
sects the age which were continually surging forms 
ever new and endlessly diversified; had entered into the 
interior christian life and sketched with master’s hand 
the portraiture the strange vicissitudes light and shade 
which passed before him had faithfully delineated 
the mysterious character even Constantine the Great, 


glowing and peculiar, wrapped the solitude 
his own originality,” insomuch that know not whether 
most deserves our execrations bloody tyrant, our admi- 
ration christian prince graciously leading forth the peo- 
ple God out their captivity, and establishing them 
the enjoyment the most enlarged religious had 
employed all his learning and industry, produce just, 
impartial, discriminating history the church; how deserv- 
edly then would our historian have won for himself all 
the earth the honored title which now, with questionable 
propriety receives, the Father Ecclesiastical History. 

With all due deference the verdict ages, must 
pronounce our author deficient the essential elements 
original reliable historian, while lament that this 
important branch history has not parentage more hon- 

The verdict past ages has not, indeed, been uniformly 
wanting accuracy, candor, impartiality, and sound judg- 
ment, men piety and learning, whose decision wor- 
thy the highest respect. say nothing Epiphanius, 
Athanasius, Antipater Bostra, Jerome, and others, Joseph 
Scaliger, near two centuries since, subjected the works 
Eusebius various severe and searching criticisms. For 
this service was singularly qualified, both his vast and 
varied learning, and his amazing powers memory, which 
enabled him contrast and compare the writings Euse- 
bius with all that remains history, legend, and fable, out 
which Eusebius hastily gathered his crude, incongruous 
compilations. Casaubon, another the giants those 
days, sets forth the qualifications Sealiger the follow- 
ing terms: There was nothing that any one would desire 
know which was not competent teach; nothing 
that had ever read (and what had not read) which 
could not immediately recall; nothing obscure recondite 
any ancient author, whether Latin, Greek, Hebrew, re- 
specting which, inquiry, was not prepared once 
reply. The history all nations and states, the succession 


their rulers, and all that pertained the ancient church 
were him familiarly known. His acquaintance with the 
topography and geography kingdoms, countries, and prov- 
inces, with their boundaries, and the variations their 
political divisions from age age, was minute and un- 
approachable. left department literature sci- 
ence and yet, such was his turn for the lang- 
guages, that had given attention those alone through 
life, his attainments would have seemed almost miracu- 
lous.” 

cannot follow Scaliger length his 
sions,” annotations,” and criticisms upon the works Eu- 
sebius. the following suffiee: Many are the halluci- 
nations, many the errors Eusebius. one has written 
with less caution, none has presumed more the indul- 
gence his readers than our would fail 
enumerate his animadversions writes 
That those who stand exposed danger from this author 
may shun the rocks, which, without such admonition, they 
will hardly escape.” 

Among the specific charges Scaliger against Eusebius 
may noticed that plagiarism, his Chronicon. The 
first book little else than transcript, without acknowl- 
edgment, from his countryman Julius Africanus. 
writers this subject, after the age Constantine, were 
almost infinite number; but previous that, Julius Afri- 
canus alone comes present, and Eusebius Pamphi- 
lus has followed closely his footsteps copy his 
work almost entire his Chronicon. There nothing 
lucid, graceful, elegant which was not derived from. 
canus. Such, for example, that admirable and incom- 
parable memorial the Dynasties Egypt, the kings 
Assyria, Sicyonia, the Greeks, the Athenians and 
many others which has furnished the first book his 
Chronology. all, Eusebius derived from Africanus 
without mentioning his author except express some dis- 
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sent from his conclusions. Such the wonderful assurance 
with which appropriates himself the industry an- 
other, regardless the sentiments those who were the 
habit perusing daily the writings Africanus.” 

Eusebius charged, moreover, Scaliger, with great 
carelessness and gross anachronisms. The death Herod 
the Great, dates seven years after the decease that 
monarch. Essenes, sect Jewish anchorets, finds 
one time discoursing order monks Egypt, 
and another, far forgets himself represent Philo 
only speaking the Essenes, the same passage. The 
authority Josephus carelessly cites, represent 
him saying that the priests the temple, the time 
the Pentecost, our Lord’s crucifixion, perceived 
certain commotions the temple, and rushing sound 
something hastily passing them, and then sudden 
Let depart hence!” Whereas, this oc- 
curred more than thirty years later, the beginning the 
siege Jerusalem. another time himself cites cor- 
rectly this very passage from Josephus, alleging that this 
voice was heard priests just before the destruction Je- 

The prepossessions Eusebius favor prelacy are 
when prelacy had changed, totally corrupted the government 
the church originally established the Apostles. The 
apostolical succession, that figment prelatical pride and 
ghostly superstition, was established canon the church. 


Prolegom. Euseb., pp. Amst. ed. 
Eusebius annum CCII. his Ecclesiastical History 
gives the following account this prodigy: that which 
about tell would appear prodigy, were not related those who had 
seen it, and unless the subsequent miseries had corresponded the signs. For 
before the setting the sun there were seen chariots and armed troops high, 
wheeling through the clouds around the whole region, and surrounding the cities. 
And the festival called Pentecost the priests entering the temple night, 
according their custom, perform the service, said they first perceived 
motion and noise, and after this confused voice saying Let 
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The clergy had become mediatory priesthood between 
God and man, receiving office, authority, and power, not 
from the church the servants the church, but from God 
his ministers, and medium grace toman. The author- 
ity councils, the power, ecclesiastical and civil, the 
bishops, the honor due them and their orders, exclusive epis- 
copal ordination, confirmation, exorcism, the prayers saints, 
the power their intercessions behalf the lapsed, the 
sanctity the martyrs’ tombs, and the relics saints 
all are accredited the approbation and authority Eu- 
sebius. announces the first sentence his history 
his intention record the successions the holy apostles, 
together with the times since our Saviour, down the pres- 
ent; recount how many and important transactions are said 
have occurred ecclesiastical history; what individuals 
the most noted places eminently governed and presided over 
the church, ete. the execution this work, shall 
happy rescue from oblivion the successions, not all, 
least the most noted apostles our Lord, those 
churches which, even this day, are accounted the most 
eminent; labor which has appeared necessary 
the highest degree, have not yet been able find 
that any the ecclesiastical writers have directed their 
efforts present any thing complete this 
writing.” 

therefore, are receive, the hands 
our ancient historian, history, not Christianity, but 
the church and the apostolical succession. accordance 
with this design, have the succession the bishops 
the church Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Caesarea, 
Laodicea, Rome, and others more less detail. 

Simon Magus, who, according our author, had been 
acknowledged the Supreme God,” and honored with 
statue Rome, was humbled and cast down the apos- 
tle Peter, who was divinely directed Rome for this very 
purpose. This related undoubted fact, when there 
reliable evidence that Peter ever visited Rome any 
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tin Martyr, who mistook the inscription the statue Sa- 
bine god named Semo indicate statue Simon Magus; 
but this error has arisen the legend which Eusebius, soar- 
ing into the regions fancy and fiction, relates the leg- 
endary style monkish superstition, rather than that 
cautious, authentic historian. This, however, [the su- 
premacy Simon Magus] did not continue long; for im- 
mediately, under the reign Claudius, the benign and 
gracious providence God, Peter, that powerful and great 
apostle, who his courage took the lead all the rest, 
was conducted Rome against this pest mankind. He, 
like noble commander God, fortified with divine ar- 
mor, bore the precious merchandise the revealed light 
itself and salutary doctrine the soul, the proclamation 
the-kingdom 

the same strain, are told that Mark, the com- 
panion Peter, constrained the Romans write his 
gospel the oral instructions Peter. “So 
greatly did the splendor piety enlighten the minds Pe- 
ter’s hearers, that was not sufficient hear but once, nor 
receive the unwritten doctrine the gospel God, but 
they persevered with various entreaties solicit Mark, the 
companion Peter, whose gospel have, that should 
leave them writing monument the doctrine thus 
orally The gospel Mark, then, not 
the inspiration God, but legend the public ministra- 
tions Peter Rome. 

The honor set upon bishops Eusebius, the interposi- 
tions Heaven, times, their appointment, all indicate 
the same prelatical prepossessions. Fabianus 
vanced the most remarkable manner divine and celes- 
tial the episcopal office Rome. The unanimity 
respecting him was special providence, and the election was 
directed the Spirit God: they were all as- 
sembled the church, dove flying suddenly down from 
high, sat upon his head, exhibiting scene like that 
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the Holy Spirit descending upon our Saviour the form 
Upon this the whole assembly exclaimed, with all 
eagerness and with one voice, moved the Spirit 
was worthy and without delay they took and 
placed him upon the episcopal throne.” 

Observe the grace, the dignity, the glory with which the 
episcopate invested, which the emperor himself does 
homage. Even the implacable contentions these 
bishops abates not the respect Constantine. For indeed 
treated the parties with all respect nay 
prophets The bishops the council Nice 
assembled from different countries, formed “as were 
vast garland priests, composed variety the 
choicest flowers.” This garland Constantine presented 
Christ thank-offering for his victories, thus exhibit- 
ing similitude the apostolic Constantine 
himself careful show all due deference this 
company” bishops. entering into their assem- 
bly, “like some heavenly messenger God, clothed with 
raiment which glittered were with rays light, 
first remained standing, and when low chair wrought 
gold had been sent for him, waited until the bishops had 
beckoned him, and then sat down.”* But when, the 
anniversary the twentieth year his reign the emperor 
entertains the bishops the imperial banquet, the 
stances which were splendid beyond description,” then 
our courtly bishop becomes entranced with vision more 
than millennial glories. One might have thought that 
picture was thus shadowed forth, and 
that the scene was less like reality than 
glory the episcopal office, not lost even death, 
but after the resurrection, shall grace these dignitaries 
the church even heaven. 'Thus Melito, bishop Sar- 
dis, whose walk and conversation was altogether under 
the influence the Holy Spirit, now rests Sardis, await- 
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ing the episcopate from heaven, when shall rise from the 
dead.” 

may also distinctly notice the same connection the 
germ the pope’s infallibility. The bishop himself admin- 
isters his official duties, under the guidance 
the Holy Spirit.' 

The intercessions the saints another the popish 
delusions Eusebius. Potamiaena, being led forth 
death Basilides, promises him return for his com- 
passion and kindness towards her “to intercede for him 
with her Lord, and would not long before she 
would reward him for his kindness towards her.” 
ingly, three days after her martyrdom, standing before him 
night, [she] placed crown upon his head, and said that 
entreated the Lord his account, and had obtained 
her prayer, and ere long would take him with her. this 
the brethren gave him the geal [of baptism] the Lord; 
and he, bearing distinguished testimony the Lord, was 
beheaded.”? Tyre herself suffers martyrdom 
consequence saluting certain prisoners, confessors 
the kingdom probable, with view 
entreat them remember her when they should come before 
the The intercession the Virgin Mary but 
ready inference, resistless conclusion from the efficacy 
the prayers departed saints. 

The suicide martyrs repeatedly commemorated 
with evident approbation. Germanicus irritated 
the wild beast against him, all but forcing stimulating 
him, that might the sooner, freed from this unjust and 
lawless generation.”4 Antioch “men and women, with 
certain divine and irrepressible alacrity rushed into the 
Some the Christians, sooner than taken and 
fall into the hands their enemies, cast themselves head- 
long from lofty houses, considering death advantage, 


compared with the malignity these impious 
Two noble young women, when threatened their perse- 
cutors, with violence persons, having requested the 
guards little time retire, the way decently adjusted 
their garments and cast themselves into the 
Another noble woman Alexandria, under similar 
stances, requesting little time retire her chamber, 
when alone, thrust sword into her breast.”3 These con- 
fessions, evincing more Roman constancy than relig- 
ious consistency, win for themselves, through the encomiums 
our historian, the crowns martyrdom from papal 
Kindred these suicidal sacrifices the zeal Chris- 
tians for martyrdom, often recorded Eusebius with simi- 
lar indications approval, though but another the 
saintly sins which have often been canonized papacy. 
Popish superstition raises abundant encouragement also 
from our historian’s account the renovation manifested 
for martyrs and for holy relics. martyrs undeservedly 
live the disciples and imitators our Lord.” This 
said the church Smyrna, their account the mar- 
tyrdom Polycarp, which Eusebius considers all-impor- 
tant also record.” add conclusion: Thus, 
last, taking his bones, more valuable than precious 
stones, more tried than gold, deposited them where 
proper they should be. There, also, far can, the 
Lord will grant assemble and celebrate the natal day 
his martyrdom.”3 erection tombs and churches 
honor the martyrs the churches the holy sepul- 
chre Jerusalem, the nativity Bethlehem, the 
ascension mount Olives, saints’ days and festivals, 
—these are detailed our historian the gravest 
importance, who speaks them commend these 
superstitions the authority his venerated name. 
The miraculous interpositions divine power behalf 
saints and martyrs are frequently detailed Eusebius 
the same effect. Whether receive these 
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pious frauds, instances his overweening credulity, 
they equally impeach his authority historian. Jus- 
tus, surnamed Barsabus, though drank deadly poison, 
experienced nothing injurious, through the grace the 
Lord.”! Dionysius was encouraged read heretical books 
‘by vision sent from heaven, when voice came him 
and commanded him words follows:’ Read all that 
thou takest hand, for thou art qualified correct and 
prove this very thing has been the cause thy 
faith Christ from the beginning.” The mouths lions, 
leopards, and bears, which the martyrs were exposed, have 
been stopped “by divine and inscrutable power,” and 
savage bull when had seized and tossed air others, rush- 
ing upon “the saints with rage and menace beating 
with his feet, and pushing with his horns hither and thither,” 
goaded madness the spectators, has been drawn back 
again divine interposition.” All this attested 
Eusebius eye witness. these scenes have 
been present ourselves, when also observed the divine 
power our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, himself pres- 
ent, and effectually displayed when, time, 
the devouring wild beasts would not dare either touch 
approach the bodies these pious men, but directed their 
violence against others that were anywhere stimulating 
them from without. They would not touch the holy mas- 
ters standing naked and striking them with their hands 
they were commanded order irritate the beasts 
against them. Sometimes, indeed, they would rush upon 
them, but, repulsed some divine power, again 

Paul, according the same venerable authority cited 
from Clement, had wife “whom did not take about 
with him, order expedite his ministry the 
miserable fiction favor celibacy. 

Martyr women “who had contemplated life perpet- 
ual virginity,” are subjects special commendation. Enna- 
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thas “ennobled also the virgin’s And Con- 
stantine distinguished with most special honor those who 
had devoted their lives the practice of” celibacy, which 
our Romanizing author, “divine philosophy. This 
does out respect little short veneration for God’s most 
holy and ever virgin guise.” 

Monasticism well belongs the disci- 
pline the gospel.” Persons the influence 
inspired and ardent faith instituted this mode life 
imitation the ancient prophets.” Women devoted 
themselves celibacy “by voluntary determination 
consequence that zealous desire wisdom, the ear- 
nest prosecution which they disregarded the pleasures 
the body.” Philo, when made these statements, had 
view the first heralds the gospel, and the original practices 
handed down from the 

The power baptism purify from sin, and baptismal 
regeneration, are clearly taught Eusebius. The lapsed 
are purified baptism.” They are “washed and purified 
from the filth their old and impure leaven.” Baptism 
the “seal immortality,” which Constantine delayed for 
the close life, that his soul might return God washed 
from every sin. “Being length convinced that his life 
was drawing close, felt that the time was come 
which should seek expiate the errors his past career, 
firmly believing that, whatever sins had committed 
mortal man, his soul would purified from them through 
the efficacy the mysterious words and the salutary waters 
baptism.” “had thought this the waters 
the river Jordan, wherein our Saviour, for our example, 
recorded have been baptized.” But God having other- 
wise ordered, was baptized Nicomedia, first all 
sovereigns, who was regenerated and perfected church 
dedicated the martyrs Thus “renewed, filled 
with heavenly “rejoiced spirit,” and said: 
Now know that Iam truly blessed. Now feel assured that 
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accounted worthy immortality, and made partaker 
divine 

penitent heretic entreated Alexandria, 
“that might have the benefit this most perfect cleans- 
ing, reception and grace; which indeed,” adds, did 
not dare do, saying that his lay communion was 
cient for this: For one who had been the habit hear- 
ing thanksgiving, and repeating the amen, 
and extending his hand receive the sacred elements, and 
after viewing and becoming partaker the body and 
blood our Lord and Saviour, Christ, for long time, 
dare renew again and 

Confirmation, the means imparting the Holy Spirit, 
another prelatical assumption distinctly the 
same authority. Dionysius exposing the impiety 
Novatus claiming the episcopate, alleges that “he was 
not sealed (in confirmation) the bishop,” and then adds: 
But did not obtain this, how could obtain the 
Holy This mysterious grace, the power receiving 
and imparting the Holy Spirit God, conferred the 
laying the hands the bishop 

Absolution another efficacious grace the sacraments. 
morsel sacramental bread absolves Serapion, 
dying penitent. After remaining three days speechless, 
the fourth recovers little, and says his grandchild: 
son, how long you detain beseech you, hasten, 
and quickly absolve me. Call one the presbyters me.” 
immediately becomes again speechless. was night, 
and the presbyter was sick. But the bishop the boy 
small portion the eucharist, telling him dip 
water and drop the mouth the old man. The 
boy returned with the morsel. came near, before 
entered, Serapion having recovered himself, said: Thou 
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nuum intelligo, qua episcopi spiritum Sanctum baptizatis conferebant. Vale- 
sius, Lib. VI. 43. 
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hast come, son, but the presbyter could not come. But 
thou quickly perform what thou art commanded, and dis- 
miss The boy moistened the bread and the same 
time dropped the old man’s mouth. having 
swallowed little, immediately expired. Was not, then, 
evidently preserved, and did not continue living until 
was absolved; and his sins being wiped away, could 
believer for the many good acts had 
tion and revelation from heaven prepare the way for 
perfect absolution morsel the eucharist. All this, 
gravely recorded historic truth, hardly exceeded 
the most extravagant legends the papacy herself, and the 
lying impostures her priesthood. 

The credulity Eusebius utterly invincible. Noth- 
ing, however incredible, transcends his belief. The flames 
“form wall like oven around the body Polycarp, una- 
ble consume it,” but give off odor like the 
fumes incense, some other precious aromatic 
and when the executioner plunges his the mar- 
tyr, such quantity blood gushed forth that the fire 
when the body Apphiunus, noble youth 
Cesarea, was cast into the sea, “suddenly loud and 
uncommon crashing sound pervaded, not only the sea, but 
the whole surrounding heavens, that the earth and the 
whole city was shaken and, the same time this 
wonderful and sudden shaking, the body the divine mar- 
tyr was cast the sea, before the gates the city, 

Constantine. received direct revelations from God. 
was taught conquer cross light the heavens,” 
which saw about midday was engaged prayer 
was minutely instructed “the Christ God” 
make his famous Labarum, the standard the cross 
which won his conquests. Fifty men his body guard 
who were most distinguished for personal strength, valor 


and piety,” were detailed for the sole care his standard; 
-one bore the standard, agony fear,” resigned 
certain occasion another, and immediately fell 
dead upon the spot, pierced dart from the enemy; but 
the standard bearer, though was assailed continued 
shower darts, remained unhurt, the staff the standard 
receiving every weapon!” was indeed truly marvellous 
circumstance which might task the credulity even Euse- 
bius himself, had not received this and the other details 
the cross and the Labarum the word and oath Con- 
stantine who related them his Such are the fic- 
tions and falsehoods the “blessed emperor,” pattern 
piety, faith, and prayer, and every grace, devised, 
doubt, invest with religious awe his sacred character, and 
his with divine, resistless charm. forbear 
speak other marvellous fictions and fables thickly strewn 
over the pages Eusebius, which justly entitle him the 
unhonored distinction Father the legendary supersti- 
tion papal Rome. 


The exaggerated representations and distorted features 
which our historian every where gives events and char- 
acters sadly detract from his merits, and often leave 
total uncertainty respecting the truth his 
cinius, whom Constantine honored with illustrious mar- 
with his favorite sister, like the most gracious em- 
peror himself” great esteem for moderation and piety. 
These two pious rulers had been excited God, the uni- 
versal sovereign, against the two most profane tyrants,” 
Maxentius and Maximin. 

This same Licinius, when little later war with Con- 
stantine, “being himself nature hopelessly debased 
sensuality, and degraded the continual practice adul- 
tery and other shameless vices, assumed his own worthless 
character specimen human nature generally, and de- 
nied that the virtue chastity and continence existed 


among men.”? Was Licinius then pattern piety, 


example shocking profligacy 

Constantine, the pious emperor our worthy bishop, who 
labors for language adequately set forth the exalted reli- 
gious character his sovereign; Constantine, this pattern 
piety, “the meekest and gentlest and most benevolent 
men,” “whose character shone with all the graces reli- 
gion,” was the murderer “his most pious son, Crispus 
Caesar, resembling all things his father;” was the 
murderer his own wife Fausta, “the daughter, wife, sis- 
ter, and mother many princes.” put death Max- 
imian, his father-in-law, and Licinius, the husband his 
sister, after having spared his life for time her entreat- 
ies. Several others, connected with the court Constan- 
tine, are said have fallen victims his anger his sus- 
picion, whom may mention particularly the son 
Licinius and Constantia, youth amiable manners 
and great promise. stern jealousy Constantine 
was unmoved the prayers and tears his favorite sister 
pleading for the life son whose rank was his only crime, 
and whose loss she did not long survive.” difficult 
estimate the real character Constantine. was 
bloody man, mean and merciless jealousy; and 
heart Christian, the bloodiest all the saints above 
must believe, who have washed their robes and made them 
white the blood the Lamb.” 

But his panegyrist, contemplating the state the de- 
ceased emperor, loses sight the sober dignity the his- 
torian this most extraordinary rhapsody. When 
thoughts even the arch Heaven, and there contem- 
plate his thrice blessed soul communion with God Him- 
self, freed from any mortal and earthy vesture, and shining 
refulgent robe light; and when perceive that 
more connected with the fleeting periods and occupa- 
tions mortal life, but honored with 
crown, and immortality endless and blessed existence 
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were entranced and deprived all power 
utterance; and while condemn own weakness, and 
impose silence myself, resign the task speaking his 
praises worthily one who better able, even Him who 
alone has power, being the immortal God the Word, con- 
firm the truth his own sayings.” 

Making due allowance for the corrupt rhetorical taste 
those times, still, when Eusebius becomes bewildered 
what the emperor did, not for pure spiritual Christianity, 
but for the outward forms religion, ascribe the 
purest motives piety the tyranny that would not brook 
rival, and that was disgraced the meanest acts jeal- 
ousy, revenge, and murder; when sees the tyrant going, 
under divine ihspiration, war waged only selfish 
motives, and sees him ascend from scenes 
carnage and murder, thrice blessed, the throne infinite 
purity must withhold from him all confidence his- 
torian, and all respect the reputed father Ecclesiastical 
History. Whether his exaggerations, legends, and falsehoods 
his credulity and zeal for episcopacy, they are equally im- 
peachment his authority historian. 
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The Italic family— Three distinct races originally peo- 
pled Italy, namely: the Iapygian, Etruscan, and Italian. 
the Iapygian race have but little knowledge. the ex- 
treme part South-eastern Italy, considerable number 
inscriptions has been found, whose language essentially 
different from that all the other dialects the 
possesses, like the Greek, the aspirated consonants. 
genitive forms and thi answer the Sanscrit asya and 
Greek ovo, and indicate its origin, although net yet itself de- 
ciphered, quite certainly Indo-European. These in- 
scriptions are regarded Iapygian; and the race that spoke 
are believed also have prevailed, early date, 
Apulia. the emigrations masses are, the first, al- 
ways landward since seaward movements pre-suppose too 
great knowledge navigation for the first 
riods history; and the Iapygians occupied the outer- 
most verge the peninsula, natural suppose, that they 
constituted the first race that ever came from the East into 
Italy. Like the Celts, dwelling last the flanks West- 
ern Europe, they were pushed further and further from their 
first resting place, each successive tide emigration be- 
hind them, until they became lodged the wilds and fast- 
nesses Messapia and Calabria, driven from these 
their last homes, rocky and ocean-bound, more. 

among scholars, what was the origin this ancient and in- 
teresting tribe. Donaldson! has theory the subject, 


All praise Donaldson, for his efforts unveil English eyes the charms 
the new and delightful science classical philology. But since, the ab. 
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which utters, like everything else his own invention, 
with great assurance. regards the Etruscan language, 
as, part, Pelasgian idiom more less corrupted the 
Umbrian, and, part, relic the oldest Low-German 
Scandinavian dialects. They were composed, accordingly, 
his view, two main elements people, namely: Tyr- 
rheno-Pelasgians, more less intermixed with Umbrians, 
and Low-Germans: the former prevailing the 
South, and the latter the North-western parts Etruria. 
But the origin the Tuscans, notwithstanding this bold 
analysis their elementary constitution, people, still 
remains unresolved enigma. Some peculiarities, serving 
identify and isolate their language, separate branch 
the Indo-European family, are these: They had 
none the medial mutes (b, Hence, they substi- 
tuted the smooth mutes for them, their equivalent forms 
Utuze for Melakre for 
They frequently changed smooth mutes into rough, 
Atresthe and Thethis, Tuscan forms and 
The Italian race occupied the central part Italy. From 
this race, that large peninsula obtained its name and char- 
acter. were, the outset, its great leading race, and 
became erelong the conquerors Italy and subsequently 
the world. them see the great Western home-devel- 
opments, separate form, the same Graeco-Italic em- 
igration which swarmed the Pelasgic period from Media 
and Persia (when but little civilized), into Europe, large 
fragment.of which remained Greece, and became 
greatly enlarged, refined, and beautified the Hellenic 
successive emigrations from Persia, when raised 


sence higher and truer standards the department comparative philology 

our language, many are disposed look, with false confidence and even admi- 

him for light, seems well caution alike the novice and the general 

philology, remember that whatever Donaldson general, and 

lies within the field this science large, deserves acceptance from him, 

would the hands any other good compiler system-maker; but that 
whatever him specific, and has the separate distinct essence his 


own genius, very suspicious value. 
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herself high state civilization and advancement. 
These successive emigrations, none them, reached Italy, 
overlay the broad and rugged proportions her pioneer 
colonization, Greece, with richer and deeper elements 
national development. 'The home-growth the Greek 
offshoot the common original stock, was 
maintained constantly, under the powerful ministry the 
most quickening and enlarging influences, ever flowing 
upon it, both its nascent and formative state. The home- 
growth, the contrary, the twin Italic offshoot the 
same parent stock, was perfected entirely itself, and with 
none the overflow higher civilization, from age 
age upon it, serving enrich the soil which was planted. 
The two principal branches the Italic race were the 
Latin and the Umbrian, which last includes also the Marsi 
and the Samnites Oscans. more deeply investi- 
gators penetrate into the different dialects this race, the 
more closely they find them connected with the 
Latin. The remains the Umbrian, and the Samnite 
Oscan dialects, are very scanty. the Volscian and 
Marsian dialects have hardly sufficient traces, able 
classify them with certainty. the Sabine, here and 
there, solitary ray shines, glimmering provincial Latin. 
The Latin stands related all this Umbro-Samnite class 
special dialects, as, Greek, the Ionic the Doric dia- 
lect; while the differences the Oscan and Umbrian and 
their allied dialects, may compared with those the Do- 
ric dialect, found the two regions Sicily and Sparta. 
The peculiarities which individualize the whole Italic 
family dialects, distinct branch the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock languages, are worthy notice. They are 
such these: Aspirates were not originally favorite with 
them, while with the Greeks and Etruscans they were. The 
finer breath-sounds, which the Greeks disliked, they 
cherished. indeed, constitute marked feature 
the old Italian languages. Consonants they maintained, 
the end word, with firmness. the retrogressive 
tendency their principles accentuation inflected and 
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compound words, end-syllables were weakened and short- 
ened Latin, much more than Greek. Vowels, accord- 
ingly, the end words, except flexion-endings, where 
they form diphthongs represent contracted forms, are 
The ingenious and compact mechanism the 
Greek, the preparation the different tense-forms, 
prefixes, suffixes, vowel-substitutions, and various consonantal 
changes, was unknown them. The different tense-stems 
were formed, compounding with the theme the verb, 
both the noun and verb, was rejected superfluous. 
The ablative, which was lost Greek, was here retained, 
while the sense the original Sanscrit locative was also en- 
grafted frequently, and preserved with much more 
distinctness, case, than Greek. The Substantive de- 
velopment also the verb, the gerund, was peculiar 
the Latin. 

The Latin and Umbrian have been spoken of, being 
closely related each other. They are indeed, and yet they 
are quite distinct from each other, many their forms. 
quis, who, and nep for neque, nor. the Samnite the gen- 
itive words is—eis, the Umbrian, es, and 


Hence the rules prosody, that and final are short, while final the 
second declension (being contracted from Sanscrit sya the genitive and 
the plural nom. from Sanscrit also final, the ablative (contracted 
from -ud, the original Latin ablative suffix) are long. 

asmi, am: the base one the two great verb-forms, signifying be, 
which run through the whole range the Indo-European while the 
other is, Latin fu-, Greek (as and Sanscrit English be, 
Anglo-Saxon beo, German bin. 

Mommsen describes this quaint way. says, literally translated, that 
“the strong logic the Italians seems have found reason for splitting the 
idea into two-ness and much-ness.” 

for similar interchange the labial and guttural, and 
with sequor and equus (pronounced originally and ekus) 
also Ionic and with the Attic and and Latin quinque 
with five. quispiam for quisquam and nempe for namque 
specimens Umbrianized Latin. 
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Latin (for-is). the Umbrian, and are much 
more frequent occurrence, than Latin. used not 
only the conjugation and declension the verb, 
Latin, but also the declensions nouns, different cases 
while Latin, except nouns whose root ends 
found only the genitive plural. and the Umbrians 
did not like, never using the beginning word 
the end. also the Umbrian were greatly 
mutilated destroyed. 

The Umbrians occupied, ancient times, the northern 
half Italy, from the Tiber the Po; and spread their 
course along the Apennines southerly. Latin race ex- 
tended along the western coast Italy, the same direc- 
tion. They covered, early, the ground from the Tiber 
the Volscian and, from the names places al- 
ready existing there, they seem have occupied Campania, 
before the Samnite Hellenic irruption into it. Latium 
proper occupied but small district, between the Tiber, the 
Apennines, Mount Alba and the sea, and was situated 
broad plain, the name itself (latus) seems indicate. 
This plain surrounded mountains, every side, except 
where bounded the Tiber and the level, 
extended view, but, when surveyed detail, found 
broken into many unevennesses, filled with innu- 
merable little pools, which, from want sufficient water- 
shed for drainage, breed summer, now, ages past, 
fatal malaria, which overhangs its plains for months together, 
breeding disease and death. yet, this narrow plain, 
with the sea one side and the mountains the other 
such surroundings environed also the Grecian mind —was 
developed race, which should conquer the world 
arms, the Hellenes had and, long after had lost 
its civil power, should yet hold, its iron grasp, the souls 
men over all the earth: race that, one form another, 
was destined leave its impress every people and every 
individual, every hamlet, and every institution, the civil- 


Dominus, gen. domini was archaically domino-s, gen. domino-is, dat. domi- 
etc. 
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ized world. this narrow space, their native home, the 
Roman eagles nestled and grew greatness, for almost 
thousand years; and when those eagles ceased appear, 
all the earth, there came forth, their stead, from that same 
breeding-place wonders, where still lives and riots its 
work ruin, scarlet-colored beast, having seven heads and 
ten horns, bearing woman drunk with the blood saints, 
and trampling upon the necks prostrate kings and princes. 
The climate Latium fitted arouse the physical en- 
ergies and develop active, busy, restless style life. 
traverses wide range temperature, throughout the 
year, and frequently either direction, through every point 
the scale, from the highest the lowest degree, our 
North American atmosphere, few hours. the true 
season for out-door life, everything around and above seems 
bright and exhilarating. Ethnology and philology thus 
maintain, all countries, the closest possible connections 
with climatology. Indeed, the bosom quiet sum- 
mer stream, all the trees and herbage the bank are seen 
mirrored, clear corresponding perspective, so, the poe- 
try, and not this only, but also the very history, char- 
acter, and language each people, the skies and seas, the 
hills and dales, the flora and fauna, the mists and shades, 
the lights and heats and airs, surrounding nature, are re- 
flected. Man deeply and tenderly receptive her influ- 
ence. And the basis all just interpretations differ- 
ent national developments, viewed historical problems, 
lies, rightly understood, true, philosophic, divinely ordained, 
materialism. other words, amid different types 
nature, that God casts, mould, the different mental 
types mankind. 
Rome itself was situated the Tiber, chiefly its 
ern bank. Down the times the emperor Aurelian, 
was built seven hills, and, from his time the present, 
has extended over ten. was, like the other great cities 
ancient times, built, for the sake safety from invasion 
little distance from the sea, 'To the Romans the 
world indebted, beyond any other nation, for the princi- 
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ples law and order, and for the whole frame-work or- 
ganized social The Roman mind instinctively 
tended towards mechanism every thing, salt, under 
appropriate chemical influences, does crystallization. The 
syntactical structure, accordingly, the Latin, sharp, 
definite, and uniform, its angles, the laws crystal- 
logeny themselves would demand given crystal always 
be. The language itself harder material than the 
Greek. Its characteristics are gravity, solidity, and energy, 
while those the Greek are wonderful vitality, elasticity, 
individuality, and permanency. Latin, the greater 
contact its people with other men, they penetrated 
with their victories and their laws among them, while giv- 
ing out everywhere its own light and heat all parts the 
conquered world, received return impress, which was 
never left upon the more mobile Greek, from the other lan- 
guages whose tides influence encountered. 

The Latin language, have it, far more unaltered 
and ancient its features, than the classic Hellenic 
And yet must not forgotten, that, while the 
ultimate roots remained the same, the forms themselves 
the original were altered, the Augustan age, 
that is, the classic golden age Roman literature, 
require, for the right comprehension even the scholars 
that day, special helps and explanations. oldest speci- 
mens Latin literature that have, not date further 
back than two hundred years before Christ. And the 6th 
century after Christ, the Latin became extinct, the ver- 
nacular the people Italy. Even English, was 
three hundred years ago, the times Shakspeare, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, very much unintel- 


will interest the classical reader see specimen two old Latin. 

(1) From the laws Numa (700 C.): Sei qui hemonem loebesum dolo 
sciens mortei duit, pariceidas estod. This classical Latin becomes: quis 
hominem liberum dolo sciens morti dederit, parricida esto. 

(2) Tribunitian law (493 Sei qui aliuta faxit, ipsos Jovei sacer 
estod, sei quei plebei scito sacer siet, ocisit, pariceidas estod. 
That is: quis aliter fecerit, ipse Jovi sacer esto; quis eum qui plebis 
sacer sit, occiderit, parricida sit. 


~ 
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ligible, without glossary; and this, with all the power 
types and the press, hold fast the 
modern speech. Latin was brought under the power 
grammatical and critical culture, much later period 
than the Greek. the progress its development, ab- 
sorbed, the south Italy, some Greek idioms, and the 
north, some Celtic, resolving them into the elements its 
own greater enlargement. The triumph the Roman arms 
was followed, always, with the march the Roman lan- 
guage, literature, ideas, and institutions. Like stream 
lava, the flood living influences pressed with irresistible 
force, sweeping everything before it, into France and Spain, 
and even into the fastnesses Germany, and far 
the distant shores England and Scandinavia the north, 
and wilds Sarmatia the east, dissolving everything 
its way, or, least, leaving the signs its fiery force, 
the crisped and altered forms things, wherever went. 
And yet the receptive, susceptible, passive side Roman 
development was almost remarkable, its aggressive. 
The hard and stern elements its character and language 
were slow receive impressions from without, but they were 
also equally slow, when having received, relinquish them. 
The Latin accordingly degenerated, early period, 
the provinces, from its pure form, and erelong settled down 
everywhere, even the language the learned, matters 
state, science, and the church, into what called the 
Middle Latin. This degenerate form the Latin never 
became popularized, the one hand, nor was ever wrought 
into artistic shape, the other, scholars, but remained 
heterogeneous compound Roman, German, Celtic and 
Byzantine-Greek elements. schools and especially 
cloisters, classical Latin was still cherished, dear favor- 
ite the past, whose voice seemed them like that 
sweet bird, flying down through the ages and singing 
flew. found, like the sparrow, nest for itself among the 
altars God’s house. 

But when, from the chaos the Middle Ages, the up- 
heaval Modern Society began, and the present nations 
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Europe exhibited, growing outline, the general proportions, 
which they have since distinctively assumed, the different 
Romanic languages, under the combined action various 
local influences with the ever-present influence Rome, 
came severally enucleated. afterwards grew 
under the same influences, which they germinated, into 
separate, well-defined forms, each beautiful its kind, 
cover with their different degrees upward and outward 
expansion, with friendly shadow, the ruined greatness 
their parent Latin stock, when fell, lie forever prostrate, 
under the hand the three Romanic lan- 
guages, the Italian, French, and Spanish, presents different 
resemblance its mother language, according the quan- 
tity and quality the alloy with which the Latin element 
each mingled. Each them has specially preserved 
some separate cardinal characteristic, the old native stock, 
which has kept with jealous care, precious proof 
its original parentage. The Italian has still possession, 
its fulness form and sweetness tone; the Spanish has 
appropriated itself its majesty and dignity, while the 
French best exhibits its elements vivacity, and its practi- 
cal business qualities, and therefore, like it, abounds ab- 
breviations and contractions, and full martial fire and 
energy. these different languages has its different 
spoken dialects, although only the standard one each ever 
shows its front, the sacred precincts literature. 

(1.) for the Italian, nine-tenths all its words are 
Latin. the Greek words, which constitute considera- 
ble portion its remaining vocabulary, most have doubtless 
come into through the Latin. the Sicilian and Sar- 
dinian dialects, where words this nature most abound, 
would seem probable, that many them must the re- 
mains that early contact with Greece, that grew out 
their original colonial relations that land. 

The Italian, since the second half the 12th century, 
when first became enthroned literature its own, has 
changed but little, far less indeed than any its sister-lan- 
guages. And yet the Lombard, the Genoese, the Florentine, 
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whose dialect constitutes the standard taste, the Neapol- 
itan, the Sicilian and the Sardinian Corsican carries, each, 
distinct badge his nativity upon him, the different 
tone form spirit his speech. Language too im- 
pressible all the influences every kind, which separate 
men, not only into different nations, but: also every ex- 
tended area, into different sections the same nation, and 
which mark off the historic development the same com- 
munity, into successive periods growth, maturity, and de- 
cline, preserve, for any great length time space, one 
unaltered, petrified, Egyptian style form features. 
can more cribbed and confined, any one condition, 
however free and full, than humanity itself, whose utterance 
is, and which ever swelling with vital forces, struggling 
for newer and larger development. 

(2.) The Spanish also one the Romanic languages. 

the north Spain, there lives, like wild bird that 
has wandered away from the rest its species, undisturbed 
among the recesses the mountains, strange language 
the Basque that has come down from elder age, and 
remained unmixed with the dialects that surround it. Among 
the sisterhood the Spanish dialects, the Castilian sits 
queen, and has its local habitation the very centre 
Spain. The Catalonian and Galician dialects, which are 
next value, are intermixed largely with elements serving 
alloy their purity the former with those the dialect 
Provence France, and the latter with the neighboring 
Portuguese. 

its forms declension, the Spanish more like the 
Latin, than the but less like the sound 
sense its derivatives. was about the middle the 
12th century, that Spanish literature began its distinct career, 
and, with it, that the Spanish language assumed fixed 
form. Its vocabulary very largely interspersed with for- 
eign elements, especially Arabic. her very position, 
near northern Africa, where Phoenician Carthage dwelt 
old, the pride her power, and delighted make her 
prey, and whence afterwards the Moor trampled, with furious 
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energy, upon all her growing greatness, Spain was, through all 
the formative part her history, held subjection the 
influence arms, languages, and institutions, 
beyond any other nation Europe. The two languages, 
with which thus came into close mechanical, not chem- 
ical, combination for centuries, were the Phoenician, He- 
brew, the noblest the ancient tongues that family, and 
the Arabic, the noblest the new. Its technical terminol- 
ogy especially rich, words Arabic origin. The Por- 
tuguese is, many respects, greatly akin the Spanish, 
and yet, others, unrelated and unlike it, de- 
serve distinct announcement. Such phonetic discordances 
occur, the vowel and diphthongal combinations and deri- 
vations the two languages, quite place them, respect 
many points, antipodes each other. The Portuguese 
has adhered much more constantly, its original antique 
modes and degrees development, than the Spanish. 
accordingly independent shoot itself, from the roots 
that vigorous old mother-tongue Rome, which succeeded 
spreading itself over all Western Europe and which, 
wherever spread, was sure exclude everything, that 
could not assimilate itself, from the soil. 

(3.) The French language is, many respects, the finest 
reproduction the original Latin, that find among the 
modern languages. The French character not indeed 
strongly representative, the language, its Roman 
original. The French mind has naturally the love mar- 
tial activity and pomp, well the instinct for organiza- 
tion and centralization, that characterized the Roman; but 


The stock the present population North Africa well described 
Barth, Vol. 195. “They all,” says, “appear have been originally 
race the Semitic stock, but, intermarriage with tribes which came from 
Egypt way it, have received certain admixture. Hence came 
several distinct tribes, designated anciently Libyans, Moors, Numidians, 
Libyphoenicians, Getulians, and others, and traced the native historians 
two different families, the Beranes and the Abtar, who, however, diverge from 
one common source, Mazigh Madaghs. This native wide-spread African 
race, either from the name their supposed ancestor, Ber, which recognize 
the name Afer, consequence the Roman name barbari, has been gene- 
rally called Berber, and, some regions, Shawi and Shelluh. 
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has, with these tendencies also, under its more favorable 
atmosphere, and surrounded its more land- 
scapes, inclination art and sense the beautiful, 
well elastic, vivacious style social development, that 
are rather Grecian than Roman, their type. Gaul, origi- 
nally settled the Franks, tribe Germans, was con- 
tinuously Romanized, from the times who first 
conquered it, all along the track the successive dynasties 
Rome for Rome, civil and spiritual, that held their 
sway over it. The southern part it, occupied first 
the Basques, still retains its memorial that the 
very name Gascony applied it, which means literally the 
land the Basques. this region and that low Brit- 
tany, the influence Rome was least felt upon the people 
and, their language. The original dialects the French 
were many. those Southern France, bordering It- 
aly, the old Latin vowel-sounds were preserved full and 
pure. Northern France they were changed, like the con- 
sonants and rejected such degree, depart far from 
their first Latin type. The dialect Provence, the lan- 
guage the old Troubadours, occupied sort middle 
ground between the other dialects and was greatly modified 
and moulded them all. Fortunately, its airy spirit sup- 
posed have been forever exhaled from this world, has just 
been lingering spellbound, although unvisited and 
unknown for many long centuries, the very words and 


the language Ruskin: all countries for educating artist the 
perception grace, France bears the bell; even those districts which coun- 
try that are regarded most uninteresting, there not single valley but 
full the most lively Modern Painters, Vol. 126. 

The interchange both low and middle Latin and the French, with 
and German and English, worthy notice, Latin Gulielmus, 
French Guillaume, German Wilhelm, English William. compare also 
French garder and English guard and ward, guardian and warden; also Latin 
vastare, French English waste, vast and devastate, also French guerre 
and English war. 

announced Diimmler Berlin that has just published 300 
Troubadour poems, Dr. Mahn, the Provengal dialect, gathered 
most them for the first time out seven old manuscripts from the Royal 
Library Paris, and four old English manuscripts, which, conjunction 
fortunate circumstances, have just come light, and into his hands. 
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letters which those old minstrels used and loved. for itself 
spread out, like vine strong growth, beyond its native 
French limits, into all the neighboring parts Italy and Spain. 

was the 11th century, that the Troubadour poetry reached 
the acme its development. And even obliterated from the 
records the past, was supposed, its name and its influence 
would still have survived, having passed, true transmi- 
gration, the style and name that department literature 
called Romance, into all the languages the civilized world. 

The Lettic family. Under this title are included the 
Lithuanian, the old Prussian, and the Lettic. The Lith- 
uanian language very great value the philologist. 
sort universal solvent for him, all his etymolo- 
gical difficulties. is, all present living languages, the 
most antique its forms. has preserved wonderfully its 
identity with the Sanscrit, respect both its radical, and, 
the case the noun, its flexional forms. the same 
number cases with its parent language, two which the 
Latin has lost, viz.: the locative and instrumental; while 
the Greek has lost three, viz.: with the two already men- 
tioned, the ablative also; the German having lost still 
another, the and the English one more even, the 
dative, retaining only the nominative, possessive (or genitive) 
and accusative. The Lithuanian has, also, like the Greek 
and Gothic, but unlike the Latin, the dual number. 

Like the Icelanders, the Lithuanians were out the path 
the successive tides emigration, that much crushed 
and bore away the forms other languages. Their lan- 
guage, accordingly, account the primeval regularity 
its roots and structure, stands related the various branch- 
the Indo-European family, especially those 
modern date, whose forms have been much mutilated, 
general exponent their agreements and differences. 
like universal interpreter, seeming have the gift 
tongues, since its tongue much like all the rest, pre- 
serving the pure primal model, from which they are all cor- 
rupted derivatives, seem, whatever language you hear 
the chime its words, like old-fashioned brogue that 
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language, ringing down loud and clear from ancient times. Its 
literature possesses neither height nor breadth, and limited 
moderate number popular songs, fables, and proverbs. 
respect the flexion the verb, has departed more 
widely from its original than anything else, having lost the 
principles reduplication and augment, and the change 
the radical vowel different tenses, indicate the several 
variations time. The passive formed the aid the 
substantive verb. has middle voice, formed the use 
which reflexive pronoun the third person, used 
all the persons, as, also Latin, the middle sense was formed 
originally, and, derivatively from it, the passive, attaching 
this same reflexive (i. se, the third person pronoun) eu- 
phonically changed the forms the active 
Lithuanians number, both Russia and Prus- 
sia, 1,500,000 people: not quite 200,000 living Prussia. 
Their language said now undergoing serious 
changes, for what can onset modern innovation, 
under the influence the languages and institutions that 
surround them? The world destined the end, for 
God hath spoken it, one great and, though 
some climates and some races, the process fusion goes 
more slowly than others, yet still everywhere, with 
the same certainty, work towards the final issue. Perpetual 
changes detail, but perpetual progress the whole, these 
are the two great primordial laws human development. 
The old Prussian, sister language the Lettic fami- 
ly, perished about 200 The only memorial now 
burgh. While not ancient and pure its forms, was 
still much less corrupted than the Lettic. had not 
many cases the Lithuanian, and possessed dual. 
The Lettic the popular language Courland, and 
much Livonia. properly (like the Italian derived 


Thus the passive forms amor, amaris amare, amatur, restored their 
original crude state, would amose, lit. love myself, amasse, amatse, etc. 
the Germans use, wonderful degree, the reflexive forms, our passive 
sense, sich schiimen, ashamed (lit. shame one’s etc., and 
French similar forms occur abundantly, vend cher, sold high 
(lit. sells itself dear), etc. 
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from the Latin) but derivative the Lithuanian. Its 
points difference from are, besides general corruption 
its forms, the following: 

(1.) has the article, the Lithuanian had not. 

(2.) has opened the door freely foreign words, par- 
ticularly those German and Russian origin. 

3.) has special euphonic laws its own, which 
carefully follows. 

IV. The Slavic Slavonic family. The area covered 
this family languages Europe, very large, extending 
from the Arctic Ocean the North, the Black and Adriatic 
Seas the South, and from the Dwina the East, the 
Hartz Mountains the West. extends itself also, 
scattered districts, through Asia into the upper regions 
North America. The name Slavic comes from the root slv, 
Sanscrit, sru, (Greek and Latin in- 
clytus) meaning hear,” and hear one’s self called,” 
“to named,” “to celebrated.” Its meaning 
therefore, distinguished. The Slavonic languages 
are very intimately affiliated, one with the other. With any 
one their various dialects, except the Bulgarian, which 
has degenerated most all, quite easy make one’s 
self intelligible conversation with those speaking the 
others. There are religious manuscripts the Slavonic 
language dating back far the 11th century, and, 
comparison the present forms with those that date, 
they are found have been remarkably stable. The 
changes that have taken place, have occurred chiefly under 
the influence the vowels, especially the sounds 
the consonants preceding them. their influence 
many mutes have been changed into sibilants, assibilated 
those juxtaposition with them and hence, the super- 
abundance sibilants those languages. The double 
consonants, that occur frequently them, particularly 


And yet this the very word from which, the French esclave and Ger- 
man comes our English word slave. those great names, Caesar and 
Pompey, are now the common names dogs and slaves. 
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the Polish, while double the eye, are, like several similar 
combinations English,! but single the tongue. 

The Slavic languages are rich grammatical forms. 
They have the same number case-endings with the Sans- 
but not use the article with the noun, the pro- 
noun with the verb. common with the Lithuanian and 
German languages, they have double form, viz.: the defi- 
nite and indefinite, for each adjective. 

The alphabetic characters this family languages are 
two different kinds. The Slavonians the Greek faith 
have what called the Cyrillic alphabet, first introduced 
St. Cyril; and used the ecclesiastic Slavic now. 
The Russian and kindred Servian alphabets are formed from 
this, with some alterations, and are recent origin. The 
style orthography used the other Slavonians, the 
Croats, Bohemians, Lusitanians, Illyrians and Poles, 
the Roman order, like our although somewhat dialec- 
each case. also secondary form the Ec- 
clesiastico-Slavonic, found occasionally, called the 
Hieronymic, from the idea that was invented Hierony- 
mus. is, however, quite doubtful when and whom 
was invented, and for what special purpose. 

The Slavic family languages consists, properly, two 
leading branches 

The South-eastern Slavic. 

The Western Slavic. 

Some the general points difference existing between 
these two branches, although marked with many exceptions, 
are such these: 

(1.) euphonic insertion before those the 
second division, but not those the first. (2.) The letters 
and before and are rejected, those the first, but 
not those the second. (3.) The labials when 
followed take the first, between them, but not 
the second. 

The South-eastern Slavic branch includes 


the English know and knee, gnash and gnat, pneumonia, etc. 
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The Russian language. 

The Bulgarian. 

The Illyrian. 

The Russian language. This, like the Russian Empire, 
spreads over very wide domain. is, with the Servian, 
the most harmonious all the Slavonic tongues. Conso- 
nantal combinations, which would otherwise harsh, 
often softens, the special insertion vowels. has 
adaptations, urn the finest mould, for containing 
the most precious intellectual treasures that may entrust- 
now, any future age. Already Russian litera- 
ture, like Russian arms and Russian enterprise, has begun 
show some those gigantic proportions which 
destined lift itself full view, when, under general 
equal evangelical system development, its people shall 
come appreciate and undertake their true work among 
the nations. contains three separate 

(1.) The Great Russian, special form which, the Mus- 
covite dialect, the standard, respect both orthography 
and orthoepy, for all the dialects. The great Russian dialect 
spoken from the Peipus Sea the Sea Azof. 

(2.) The Little Russian. This spoken the Southern 
part Russia, Galicia, and shows many traces for- 
eign influences upon it. 

(3.) The White Russian. This the Russian spoken 
Lithuania, especially Wilna, Grodno, Bielostok, 
and White Russia. This new dialect, and has grown 
since the union the Lithuanians with the Poles, and 
full Polonisms. The limits its sway are much nar- 
rower than those either the other dialects. 

The Bulgarian. This language spreads over the large 
and fruitful space bounded the north the mouth the 
Danube, the east the Euxine part, the south 
line running from Salonica Ochrida, and the west 
the Pruth, or, rather, line little beyond its western bank. 
The Bulgarians have solid, deep, earnest character beyond 
the races that surround them, that must ere long bring them 
and their language, and all its archeology, into bolder relief 
10* 
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than hitherto, upon the page history. The ecclesiastical 
Slavonic, which some claim have been the original Bul- 
garian, although longer living language, still used 
them, common with both the Russians and the Servians, 
the language the Scriptures, and their religious books. 

all nations old languages and old forms language 
find their last hiding place the temples and services 
religion, and there claim forever the right sanctuary. 
Nothing but Time, which wears out all things, the spirit 
Evangelical Reform, which can remove any has 
ever sufficed dislodge them from these cherished retreats. 
The present Bulgarian far inferior, language, the 
richness its forms and the completeness its structure, 
the ecclesiastical Slavonic. Its contour plainly defined 

_as separate from all the other Slavic languages, certain 
principles and tendencies which prevail it. 

The Illyrian. Under this general title are included 
one, the Servian, and Slowenic dialects, which 
themselves also turn, might resolved into still other 
dialects. Uniformity not found human de- 
velopment the department speech, any more than 
any other direction, secular religious, practical intellec- 
tual. The Servian dialect very rich vowels, and ex- 
-ceedingly musical the ear. With the perfect sacrifice, in- 
deed, all scholastic instincts, and with none that love 
archetypal etymology, characteristic the Grecians, 
who, while always work artistically upon the forms 

language, improve yet always left carefully, 
each new form, some mark, that should forever inurn the 
remembrance the one that they had the Ser- 
vians, like the old Iconoclasts, break down old words and 


These are, quoted Schleicher (Sprachen Europas, 207) from Scha- 
farik, the great historian the Slavonic literature, the following,: (1) the in- 
for notj, (2) the insertion (English zh) before softened instead 
it, mezda for medja, (3) peculiar adjective genitive-ending 
-ago; (4) the use the personal pronouns, mi, ti, si, instead the attributives 
moj, my, tvoj, thy, and svoi, his, sarstro mi, kingdom. 
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parts words, and break them off with eager pleasure, 
they can only thereby get fuller, finer, sweeter sound. 
Thus consonants have been driven everywhere through the 
language, out words where they had nestled for centuries. 

The Croatian and Slowenic dialects have historical 
importance. 

II. The Western Slavic family includes four special dia- 
which, account the historical insignificance 
most those who have spoken them, can dismiss rapid- 
ly. They are, 

The Lechish. 

The Tschechish. 

The Sorbenwendish. 

The Polabish. 

The Lechish called from the once powerful Lechs; 
and its domain was formerly much wider than now. The 
Polish and the Kashubish, dialect the Polish, are its 
present representatives. this language sibilants abound, 
and, they are quite varied, the differences between them 
are often difficult discovery, except native’s ear. 
Besides also being full lisping and hissing utterances, 
contains many nasal sounds, and distinguished 
double vocalization the letter either palatal 
guttural, which peculiar. Poland lost her place among 
the nations the selfish internecine strife her princes 
and great men, with each and, though the days 
Knight Errantry, her sons exhibited energetic manly mar- 
tial qualities those any other people, yet having been 
once laid prostrate parricidal hands, she has never, under 
the tyranny her spiritual conquerors Rome, her 
civil conquerors St. Petersburg, been allowed the privilege 
She has never, therefore, figured the 
stage history; and her language awakens pleasant 
memories travel and discovery, research and spoil, 
pleasure and profit, the hearts the lovers learning. 
The fountains knowledge, and thought, and truth, and 
all beauty, have been opened for them other shores, and 
other hands, and Poland spoken only with sadness. 
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The Tschechish the speech the Slavonic inhabitants 
Bohemia, Moravia, and northwestern Hungary, and oc- 
curs sporadically throughout almost all Hungary. respect 
both its two leading dialects, the Bohemian and Slow- 
akish, but especially the former, can boast historical, 
organic identity that dates back half way, least, the 
beginning the Christian Era. 

The Sorbenwendish, Sorbish, called the 
Germans, Wendish, the Lusatians name it, prevails 
limited parts Upper and Lower Lusatia. The Pola- 
bish, the word indicates, (po, along, and Labe, the Elbe) 
was spoken more less, anciently, those living both 
sides the Elbe. disappeared, vernacular language, 
about two centuries ago, although some few families, 
that region, still keep alive among themselves. 

The Gothic family. the Gothic version the 
Scriptures, made Ulphilag the year 388, are all 
the remains, that the world now possesses, that noble old 
language, the queen-mother many princely languages. 
The Goths were living, that time, the lower side 
the Danube, around its mouth. Herodotus they are 
called the and Tacitus, the and are de- 
scribed living, those times, the northern part 
Thrace, between the Hemus and the Danube. later 
times they divided into two portions, viz.: the Ostrogoths, 
eastern Goths, and the Visigoths, western Goths, 


representative slave, and brought from Thrace Greece. The was 
Goth; and the Ados (Latin Davus for Dacvus, the fuller form Dacus), 
Dacian. Compare with Ados for AdFos, also véos for véFos, Lat. novus, and 
for Strabo expressly states that and Ado: are the same. 
When the Getae and Daci are represented occupying separate regions, the 
division always this, viz. that the Getae live the north-eastern part the 
regions about the mouth the Danube, and the Daci the south-western. 
from the title Getae came Gothi, Getini, Gothoni, Gothones, they were 
variously called Latin authors, from Daci came Dacini, afterwards con- 
tracted into Dani; and the modern Danes represent the ancient Daci. the 
Middle Ages, indeed, find writers using Dacus for Danus, and Dacia for Da- 
nia Denmark. Russia, also, Dane called Datschanin, and Lap- 
land Vid. Grimm’s Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 132. 
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the former settling Italy, and the latter Spain. Their 
language, however, did not take root, successfully, either 
country. few Gothic memorials were left behind Italy 
and Spain, besides few Gothic baptismal names and the 
garnered pride few old noble families Gothic blood, 
all records their ancient dominion there are obliterated. 

the Gothic languages are included— 

The low German. 

The high German. 

The low German embraces 

(1.) Norse Scandinavian languages. 

(2.) The Anglo-Saxon. 

(3.) The 

(4.) low Dutch. 

(1.) The Norse languages include three special dia- 
lects: the Icelandic, Swedish and Danish. 

The Icelandic, old Norse dialect, high antiqui- 
ty. was originally translated from Norway Iceland, 
and has there wonderfully retained its early characteristics. 

The Swedish and Danish may properly called the new 
Norse languages. These are greatly changed from their 
first estate every way. The Swedish the purest Norse 
the two. The Danish has been greatly affected 
contact the German, and changed its old full a-sound 
many words The Norwegian dialect has been 
entirely overtopped and overgrown the neighboring Da- 
nish, that has shrunk down into perfect insignificance, and 
deserves separate place history. Danish prevails 
also the Faroe, Shetland and Orkney Islands. 

The Norse languages exhibit, such, two remarkable 
specialties 

(a.) The the definite article (hinn, hin, hit) 
the substantive, part it, sveininn (m) the 
young man; eignin (f) the possession; and (f) the 
ship. 

(b.) passive flexion. original reflexive 
pronoun appended immediately the verb, giving it, not 
would natural, reflexive sense, but passive one. 
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this respect, however, these languages agree with the 
Latin, although, the latter, the fact more disguised. 
Thus brenni, burn,” is, the passive, brennist, 
burnt;” and brennum, “we 
“we are burned.” The singular and plural forms are the 
same, for the other persons respectively, for the first; and 
these are distinguished only the different personal pro- 
nouns, prefixed them. 
(2.) The Anglo-Saxon. 

The Anglo-Saxons first went England, the middle 
the fifth century. the place its nativity, their lan- 
guage, such, has disappeared. What relics remain it, 
the continent, are found only membra disjecta, 
some few low German dialects. 

The English language, however, which, for all the ends 
and wants human speech, has never been surpassed any 
language upon ribbed with itsoaken strength. While 
has large admixtures derived from the Celtic 
Aborigines England, and still more Latin origin, re- 
from its Roman and Norman invaders, its predominant 
type yet Anglo-Saxon. The language which such 
author Shakspeare, could find his native air and element, 
while honored the great genius who enrobed himself 
it, yet proved thereby, have adaptations all the 
varied phases human life, and all the multiplied complexi- 
ties human thought and feeling, which raise whole, 
height above that any other human tongue. Whowould 
expect, for example, see Shakspeare, when translated into 
Latin French, Spanish, even German, appear with his 
own immortal beauty unimpaired? same lustrous face 
would shine upon us, but only through mist. well 
might one attempt deliver, from some petty stringed 
instrument, tones that can resound only from the loud swell- 
ing organ, hope express his utterances truly, and 
style vernacular, any other language than his own. 
broad, deep, wondrous, been erected, the English. 
other language, are there such storied memories 
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the past. other nation has wrestled like the English, 
with Man, and Truth and Time, and everything great and 
difficult and language accordingly full all expe- 
riences and utterances, human and divine. Like that great 
world-book, the Bible, which has done much exalt and 
purify it, has equipment for its special office, the 
bearer that book all nations, grand and beautiful, its 
adaptations the wants universal humanity. Few 
the scholars and educators our land, their shame 
spoken, seem, although standing within the sphere its 
beauties and under the glowing firmament its literature, 
appreciate, any worthy manner, the glory their 
mother-tongue; but which other nations, looking from 
without, admire greatly, and which, the eyes future 
ages, will appear the far-off distance, radiant with heav- 
enly beauty. 

ground-forms and the whole element flexion and 
the details ramified syntax, the English, when com- 
pared with the ancient poor indeed. Our 


certainly quite interesting, not say surprising fact, that the Eng- 
lish should, many its forms, more like the original Sanscrit than the 
intermediate languages. Thus compare: 


Sanscrit. Latin. German. English. 
bhratar, brother, frater, Bruder, brother. 
bhar, bear, fero, bear. 
duhitri, daughter, Tochter, daughter. 
ga, go, venio, gehen, go. 
cow, Bois, bos, Kuh, cow. 
jalas, cold, gelu, Kalt, chill. 
hard and hrid, the heart, cor(d), heart. 
kut, cover, hiiten, coat. 
crow, corvus, crow and raven 
laghus, light, and leicht, light. 

levis, 
lubh, desire, lieben, love. 
honey, mel, Meth, mead. 
naman, name, nomen, Name, name. 


Augenbraune, the eyebrows, being found only composition. 
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words also are much mutilated, especially the mode 
their pronunciation. They appear, everywhere throughout 
the language, the eye scientific etymologist, bruised 
and broken, their aspect. Even our large stock Anglo- 
Saxon words, which class are short and compact, are 
often condensed, when having been originally dissyllabic, 
into monosyllables English. And this country espec- 
our people, our language and our institutions have 
been borne through such unsettled pioneer experience, 
that strange, unscholar-like, not indeed almost univer- 
sal, indifference prevails, among even our educated men, 
exactness and elegance the niceties language. The 
noble old English tongue has assumed, some large dis- 
tricts our country, not only its but also 
its orthography, distinct American type. There are those 
even, who justify these abuses. The influ- 
ence such ideas and habits runs also into the whole 
style our higher classical education, generally con- 
ducted. Prosody, except its rudest outlines, disregarded, 
and pronounced teachers, who themselves are ignorant 
its nice details, useless appendage classical study. 
Greek accentuation, similarly, ridiculed the 


Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. German. English. 

path, way, passus, Pfad, path. 

siv, fasten together, suo, sew. 

stri, strew, streuen, strew. 

sudo, schweissen, sweat. 
svadus, sweet, suavis, sweet. 
vash, wish, wiinschen, with. 
yuyam, you, vos, euch, you. 


Witness the double pronunciation England and America such words 
desultory, leisure, detail, azure, demonstrate, and those words which oc- 
curs the same syllable after and before alms, balm, calm, etc., and 
also courteous, fealty, either and neither, therefore, fearful, etc. for changes 
orthography all know what extensive systematic scale Webster has 
undertaken force them upon the language. Happily the resistance such 
innovations him proved too great; and they are gradually losing, most 
them, the little ground which, under his great name, they had begun acquire. 
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fessional novices, who have not mastered themselves, and 
who declare that cannot understood, that, long, 
close study, should comprehended any one, the fruit 
would not pay for the labor bestowed upon its cultivation. 
But men, more than educated Englishmen and Americans, 
owe themselves and their age and their mother-tongue, 
preserve its sacred beauty, unbroken and unspotted, through 
all time, the temple their literature and their language. 

(3.) This kindred the Anglo-Saxon and 
the old Norse, and yet separate from them both. found 
now, living language, only few scattered districts, 
the Netherlands, and alive there, only the lips 
men, and not their books, and finds shelter only among 

the rude, uneducated masses. The Dutch has entirely dis- 
placed its words, current coin, its own, having far 
higher value. 

(4.) The low Dutch. 

The Netherlandish. These include the Flemish and 
Dutch languages. The native home the Flemish lan- 
guage the French the Court language 
Belgium, and contains itself great elements vitality 
and wonderful tendencies diffusion, wherever once ob- 
tains lodgment, the Flemish is, such unfavorable contact 
with it, rapidly waning away, and will probably erelong 
retain only the name once cherished 
household treasure its own people. Happily, however, 
for dead languages, like depopulated countries, are full 
mournful associations, the Flemish language separate 
language from the Dutch, almost wholly its orthography 
alone. therefore, their real substantive essence, they 
are alike and the words the two languages are themselves 
the same, its spirit will still survive, when has resigned its 
breath, that fine rich Dutch language, whose literature 
and whose genius well ‘of the history whose 
people, though strongly connected with our own, 
praise us, that are profoundly ignorant. 

The Saxon. This modern title convenience, 
for describing the staple material several kindred dia- 
XV. No. 57. 


-meration, all the honor that they deserve. They contain 


tions, and not themselves, yet mooted question. Nu- 
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lects, rather different forms stages the same dialect, 
called the old Saxon, the middle-low German and the flat 
German (Plattdeutsch). receive, their bare enu- 


them nothing that speaks heroic past vitalized 
present. 

The High German. The etymology the word Ger- 
man, name given the people who bear other na- 


merous have been the guesses made concerning it. Some 
have derived from Kerman Persia, now Carmania. 
German has indeed, like the Greek, almost marvellous 
affinities with the Persian. But, the Germans did not 
call themselves this name, they could not have carried 
with them, from the place their origin. Others have de- 
rived from the Latin germanus (Eng. germain) kindred 
mere accidental resemblance form, with 
historical connection sense; while others maintain, that 
originated gher (French guerre) war and mann, man; 
and others still find the vernacular Irman Erman. 
the contrary, all probability, Celtic word, 
Leo has recently suggested, derived from gairmean, shout 
war formed from gair, cry. The name Deutsch, 
which the Germans describe themselves, and which al- 
the name Teutones allied, derived from the Gothic 
thiudisko (Greek from thiuda nation, and 
answers therefore our word Gentile. 

Grimm states four points discrimination, which the 
German separated from other 

(1.) The Ablaut, change the vowel, the conjuga- 
tion-forms the verb. 

(2.) The Lautverschiebung, change sounds and let- 
ters, from one point another the same scale. 

(3.) The weak conjugation the verb. 

(4.) The strong conjugation. 


shouting. This essential part war with savage. 
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The High German has had three periods development, 
respect the styles its forms: That the old 
high German, prevailing from the 7th the 11th century. 
That the high German, from the 11th century 
Luther’s day. The new high German, what call 
the present classic German, born the Reformation and 
it. was its foster-father. Its words took their fixed 
final form, his earnest, glowing, scholarly mind, and his 
pen were “engraven the rock forever.” his noble 
translation the Scriptures, not only scattered every- 
where the seeds divine truth, but popularized also the usage 
his mother tongue richer, deeper, stronger forms, than 
ever before. all the stages its historic devel- 
opment, the High German has been full treasures, which 
the world has not been willing now, for both 
aesthetical and philosophical uses, more akin its inward 
and subtle affinities the Greek, than any other living lan- 
guage. many-sidedness, not all equal the En- 
Its connections with the are far less numerous. 
The Greek element does not prevail extensively it; 
nor have the modern languages impressed their form and influ- 
ence upon it, upon the English. that, while English 
almost all words have been first distilled through the alembic 
the Greek, Latin, Gothic, German, French, Italian 
Spanish mind; German, with few exceptions, they all claim 
one common origin, and bear them the mark 
national individuality. German literature full strength 
and beauty, degree even almost Asiatic luxuriance. 
The more recent type however the German mind that 
profound scholarship. Germans are the self-chosen 
and world-accepted miners the realms science, and ob- 
tain the pure ore knowledge, willing, patient delving 
after it, which other nations convert into all the forms in- 
tellectual commerce, for the world’s good. 

VI. The Celtic. This class languages has not been 
appreciated until very recently, one the great Indo-Eu- 
ropean family. Prichard, that fine English investigator 
into the natural history man and into ethnology, due 
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the honor having first discovered their true connection 
with it. Bunsen claims, has been stated, that their place 
the history language, lies midway between the old 
Egyptian, which regards the most primeval language 
yet discovered, and the Sanscrit, Celtic, never having 
had the Sanscrit development; that, while exhibits 
systematic affinity with some respects, shows also 
others manifest estrangement from it.” The old Egyp- 
tian exhibits, any deep inward resemblance it, 
not only its roots, but also the whole verb-structure 
the language. any and every view, the Sanscrit, old 
Egyptian, and Celtic languages are all one common ori- 
gin; and not present absolutely certain, what way 
should state the true order their man- 
ifest that the Celts led the van occidental emigration 
through the wilderness primeval Europe, and spread over 
Gaul, Switzerland, Spain, and Britain. But they 
nowhere maintained firm foothold against the influx 
the races that succeeded them, except the most advanced 
outposts the continent, whence there was region be- 
yond, into which they could driven, except the sea. 

The Celtic possesses now but sporadic existence. The 
institutions that the Celts founded, and the very vocabulary 
that they used, were early overborne Roman conquests, 
ideas, and influences. That German element also, modern 
society, which has largely modified all the aspects the 
civilized world, came afterwards upon them, with all its 
overlaid them with its own peculiar character. 
And yet the Celtic has also left its manifest impress upon 
the German; which, being developed geographically, mid- 
way between the Celtic and Slavonic nations, has also par- 
taken their characteristics mutually, but much more 
Celtic than the Slavonic. spoken still the 
central and southern parts Ireland, the north-western 
parts Scotland, the Hebrides and the islands between 
England and Ireland, and also Wales, and the conti- 
nent, Brittany. The Celts are all now under the British 
yoke, except those living Brittany, over whom France 
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rules. And they form, their geographical 
cal position alike, the advanced guard all the nations 
Europe, both natural and logical conclude that, 
Sanscrit origin, probable, and not antecedent 
date, they constitute the first cleavage from the great prima- 
elemental mass Indo-European mind. 

The Celtic family includes 

(1.) The 

(2.) The 

Under the Cymric are included, 

(a.) The Welsh. 

(b.) The Cornish, which was confined Cornwall, and 
ceased living language about years ago. 

(c.) The Low Breton Armorican, which prevails 
French Brittany. This whole class Cymric languages 
separated very distinctly from the kindred 

Under the are included, 

(a.) The Gaelic proper, High Scotch. 

(b.) The Irish Erse. 

(c.) Manx, that spoken the Isle Man. 

The Irish language possesses beyond any other the 
Celtic languages the most ancient forms. What the Ger- 
mans Umlaut,? prevails here abundantly. 

conclusion, worth the while consider, even 
though the briefest possible manner, the lessons which 
are taught historical philology. They are these 

The unity the race. Nations and tribes that have 
features physical, intellectual spiritual, common, 
bound closely together the bonds common primeval 
brotherhood. new discovery philology reveals new 


This Diefenbach’s classification them, and differs somewhat from that 
other scholars. more recent investigator than others this field, and 
one the highest all authorities philology; like Bopp, Pott, the brothers 
Grimm, and Ahrens, among the elder lights this field, and Schleicher, Kuhn, 
Curtius, and Aufrecht, among its younger leaders. 

This means softening the radical vowel word into sound, 
brother and brethren, foot and feet, was and were. 


11* 
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and wider connections between them, and harmonizes the 
voice history with that the Scriptures, just geol- 
ogy, each new advance the science serves prove still 
more fully that the genesis nature was exactly the same 
the Genesis Revelation. 

The greatly determining influence man’s history, 
the material, passive, and receptive side his nature. Hu- 
man language wonderfully exhibits the play physical in- 
fluences upon respect our speech and our ideas, our 
experience and our employment, our pleasure and pain, our 
social state and our social progress. almost says that 
man the sport This would say ab- 
solutely, were not for the counteractive power that gen- 
tle but ever active providence God, which, while not dis- 
turbing all the working the most delicate, minute, un- 
guarded elements free agency our nature, yet always 
broods over each individual, influence him the best 
possible development himself, and combine the actual 
results his untrammelled choice and action, harmony 
with that every other one, the production that great- 
est possible amount good all. There thus true 
materialism, which philosophy must recognize one the 
fundamental bases all her theories man, whether indi- 
vidually collectively. Not more truly man himself 
compound being, composed body and soul, the body 
itself duality the details its structure, than human 
experience and human development are two sided, active 
and passive, material and spiritual. 

The low degree man’s inventive power. The very 
word inventive indicates its etymology, that stumbles 
chance upon his discoveries. The history the arts 
life, well that the natural sciences, each wonderful- 
illustrates this fact, but neither them more strikingly 
than that language. the new forms found 
any language are but new combinations elements pre- 
vious existence, and but slightly, and the most accidental 
manner, generally, modified new use, new form 
expression for old use. new language ever 
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made, was ever made man: for the reason that man 
not only incapable such work, but also, that from the 
very sense his incapacity for it, immovably averse 
both the effort and the very thought it. How 
amazing accordingly seems the stupefied atheistic wonder 
the sceptical German philologists the fact, incompre- 
hensible them, and any one else who does not see 
language the handiwork God, that the earlier languages 
were much more complete their forms than those 
modern times. 

The necessity, for the proper comprehension any one 
language, thorough survey and analysis its connec- 
tions with other and older languages. 
logy science even more interest than comparative 
anatomy. its two chief departments comparative 
grammar and comparative lexicography, reveals wonderful 
resemblances between the older and newer languages, any 
and all them, even the most minute details. Etymo- 


logy, taught and studied thoroughly scientific and phi- 


lological principles, not only one the most engaging, 
but also one the most profitable all studies. The time 
near hand, and may come soon, when our univer- 
sities and high schools the languages can more taught 
narrow, mechanical, and profitless manner; and when 
mere verbal accuracy translation, and the careful skim- 
ming off few facts and principles Syntax from the 
surface the lesson, shall not deemed adequate results, 
sorship Sanscrit, embracing the whole field compara- 
tive philology, part the true ideal classical in- 
struction,an absolute necessity every and must 
erelong recognized such every institution that as- 
pires the character doing, honestly and earnestly, its 
true work the world. There surely one department 
instruction the collegiate course that, respect all 
the elements and uses liberal education, can compare 
importance. with that the languages. And found 
ignorant amid all the lights modern philology, the 
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multiplied connections Greek and Latin, one with the 
other, well their connection with the Sanscrit be- 
fore them, and with the modern languages behind them 
make use, but little use these great facts, enlight- 
ening and inspiring they are, the work instruction, 
should entitle him who thus dishonors his high calling, 
exchange once his false position, professed guide 
others, for the true one, learner for himself respect 
its first principles. the educated men the coun- 
try are lodged its fortune and its fate. And republicanism 
the highest form claims one its chief supports 
broad and columnar style scholarship among them. 


ARTICLE VI. 
COMPARISON JEREMIAH 23: AND 33: 14—16. 


WORCESTER, MISSIONARY THE CHEROKEES. 


see clearly the mutual relation these two passages, 
place the corresponding parts side side. 


CHAP. XXIII. CHAP. XXXIII. 


Behold, the days come, saith 14. Behold the days come, saith 
Jehovah, Jehovah, 
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that will perform that good thing 

which have promised unto the 
house 

Israel, and the house Judah. 
15. those days, and that time 


that will raise unto David will cause grow unto David 
Righteous Branch, Branch Righteousness, 
and King shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and and shall execute judgment and 
justice the earth [or land]. justice the earth [or land]. 

his days Judah shall 16. those days Judah shall 

saved, 

and Israel shall dwell safely and Jerusalem shall dwell safely 
and this his name, whereby and this what 
Jehovah our Righteousness. Jehovah our Righteousness. 


Where the words are the same the original both 
passages, have made them the same the translation. 
the two passages, thus collated, remark 

obvious that the passage the 33d chapter 
simply repetition that the 23d, with some addition 
the former part, and the omission one short sentence. 
The few verbal differences not sense. 

The passage thus repeated evidently prophecy 
the reign the Messiah. The Brancu and the 
and Judah and the 23d chapter, and 
dah and Jerusalem the 33d, represent THE 
the people God under the Christian dispensation. 

The two passages being thus identical, obvious 
that, any clause one ambiguous, and the correspond- 
ing clause the other unambiguous, then that which ad- 
mits but one interpretation must allowed explain that 
which admits two. 

23: the clause this his name, where- 
shall called,” the pronouns his and may gram- 
matically relate either the next preceding noun, 
the word Branch, King the preceding the 
same were true 33: 16, suppose all would agree re- 
ferring the pronouns both passages the Branch, their 
and regarding the name Jehovah our Right- 
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applied the prophet Christ. ch. 33d 
the use the feminine pronoun utterly precludes this con- 
struction, and compels admit that Jerusalem 
that the name there applied. And the name Israel 
stands precisely the same connections the 23d chapter, 
Jerusalem the 33d, the conclusion irresistible, that 
rael, and not the Branch the antecedent the pronouns 
his and and that the people God,and the Mes- 
siah, the name question applied, well the 23d chap- 
ter, the the prophet’s own interpretation 
his own words. And commentators have not been led 
this conclusion, would seem that must because they 
have neglected carefully collate the two passages, 
observe their identity; for would strange observe 
their exact correspondence other respects, and not in- 
fer the identity their meaning this also. 

the name, the last words the proph- 
ecy Ezekiel, the verb implied Jehovah there 
the name before us, Jehovah our Righteousness.! 

most cases where, Hebrew the name Jehovah 
made the subject, and abstract noun the predicate, the 
abstract plainly used for the Jehovah 
Saviour. And the present case, almost 
beyond doubt, Jehovah our Righteousness equivalent 
Jehovah our Justifier and the thought intended 
conveyed saying that Israel Jerusalem shall called 
this name is, that, the days the Messiah, his people 
shall their triumph and their joy. 


Thus many Hebrew names persons; as, Abijah, Father [is] Jehovah 
Elijah, God [is] Jehovah; Adonijah, Lord [is] Jehovah; Zuricl, 
Rock [is] ete. 

Jehovah our Isuppose this the rendering which any one versed 
Hebrew, but not technical theology, would once give. musician 
the United Stgtes’ Army, Swede birth and education, was once house. 
had studied Hebrew classic, and asked see Hebrew Bible. asked 
him could translate Hebrew. ‘Into Latin can,” replied, into 
English.” the Hebrew Bible, and pointed Jer. 23: which readily 
translated into Latin, rendering the name, without the least hesitation, Jehovah 
Justifieator noster. 
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But does not this interpretation militate against the 
doctrine Justification Faith? from it. The sen- 
timent which the name, thus interpreted, expresses, was ut- 
tered the Apostle Paul the exultant exclamation: 
God that justifieth.” And does that militate against the 
doctrine Justification faith? the contrary that 
very doctrine the sole ground the apostle’s triumph. 
Justification Faith had been the great burden all the 
preceding part his And now the words: 
God that justifieth,” adds: Who that condemneth 
Christ that died; yea, rather, that risen again; who 
even the right hand God; who also maketh interces- 
sion for this triumph the name before 
Jehovah our This shall the glory Israel. 
When? When Christ shall have come, and died, and risen 
again, and shall sit the right hand God intercede 
for his people, that they may justified. God that 
How? Through Christ that died.” 
faith his This the sole ground the Chris- 
tian’s justifying God. Although, therefore, 
may not able say, that the name thus interpreted, ex- 
presses, itself, the doctrine Justification faith, yet 
there room doubt, that this ground our triumph, 
less than the triumph itself, was the mind the 
prophet, rather the Spirit that dictated the words the 
prophet, the reason why this should regarded ap- 
propriate appellation for the Church Christ, the true Is- 
rael God. Christ died for us, therefore Jehovah justifies 
us. This our triumph. The Prophet 
vah our The Apostle uttered it. “It God 
that From age age the church the Redeemed 
re-echoes it. God that Who that 
condemneth? Christ that died; yea rather, that risen 
again; who even the right hand God; who also 
maketh intercession for 


use the common version. translate all the clauses 
would not change the force the argument. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
DR. GRIFFINS THEORY THE ATONEMENT. 


EDWARDS PARK, ABBOT PROFESSOR, ANDOVER. 


The personal history Dr. Griffin gives his Theologi- 
cal opinions peculiar significance. studied theology 
with Dr. Jonathan Edwards, divine whose influence 
destined increase the power men understand him 
increases. From the 4th June, 1795, until the summer 
1801, Dr. Griffin was the pastor the Congregational 
Church New Hartford, Connecticut. the 20th 
October, 1801, was installed colleague pastor with the 
Rev. Dr. Whorter [over the First Presbyterian Church 
Newark, New Jersey]. The congregation over which was 
placed was one the largest and most respectable the 
United States, qualified every respect estimate the 
labors most eloquent, gifted and devoted 
the 28th May, 1809, after having fulfilled there pas- 
torate nearly eight years, preached his Farewell Ser- 
mon his church Newark, and the the fol- 
lowing June was inducted into the Bartlet Professorship 
Sacred Rhetoric, Andover Theological Seminary. The 
Institution was then its infancy. Its founders, Mr. Abbot, 
Mr. Bartlet, Mr. Brown, were living, and were Visitors 
the Seminary. Their own theological views are indicated 
the exalted encomiums which they lavished upon him. 
His colleagues, Professors Woods and Stuart, avowed 
their substantial agreement with him his theological spe- 
culations. “The says Dr. Griffin, “about Dr. 
Pearson’s abusing me, quarrelling with me, being un- 
friendly me, are all false. resigned account age 


Sermons the late Rev. Edward Griffin, D.; which prefixed 
Memoir his Life William Sprague, D., Minister the Second Pres- 
byterian Congregation Albany. 53. 
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and infirmity. good man, and still active and 
very useful friend our [Divinity] College.”! not pre- 
tended that either Professor Pearson, the other Professors, 
the founders the Seminary sanctioned all the 
Dr. Griffin; they did not agree with each other with 
him all still they were pleased with the main 
principles and the leanings, then developed, both his 
theology and his philosophy. 

After having spent two years the duties his Profes- 
sorship, Dr. Griffin was installed Pastor the Park Street 
Church, Boston, the July, 1811. His installation 
sermon was preached Rev. Dr. Worcester, Salem, Mass. 
Here officiated pastor until April 27, 1815, nearly four 
years. Though spent more time several other places 
than Boston,” writes Rev. Dr. Humphrey, have always 
been impressed with the belief that his pre-eminent useful- 
ness was that ground. When went there, the piety 
the pilgrim fathers had nearly ceased warm the bosoms 
their descendants. Calvinism was byword and reproach. 
Orthodoxy hardly dared show its head any the Con- 
gregational pulpits. wanted strong arm hold the 
standard the cross, strong voice cry the ears 
the people, and bold heart encounter the scorn and 
the talent that were arrayed against him. And nobly, 
the fear and strength the Lord, did quit 

Nothing was more striking his character than the high 
ground which always took exhibiting the offensive 
doctrines the gospel; particularly divine 
election, the total depravity the natural heart, and the 
necessity regeneration. These doctrines exhibited 
with great clearness and power, before friends and enemies. 
The crisis required just such master spirit, and Boston felt 
his power; or, rather, felt the power God, which must 
think wrought him mightily during his short ministry 
Park Street. From the time his going there, Ortho- 
doxy began revive, and all know how many flour- 


Dr. Sprague’s Memoir, 117. 
XV. No. 57. 
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ishing churches have, were, sprung from that one 
stock.” 

the 20th June, 1815, Dr. Griffin was installed Pas- 
tor the Second Presbyterian Church Newark, New 
Jersey. There his ministry was attended with extraordinary 
success. 1821 was invited the Presidency the 
College Danville, Kentucky; the Presidency Col- 
lege Ohio; and the same office Williams Col- 
lege, The last named office accepted, 
and discharged its duties from the autumn 1821 until 
August, 1836, fifteen years. The Faculty Williams 
College wrote 1837, that Dr. Griffin, probably more 
than any other man, owing that this College was 
placed permanent foundation, and enjoys its present 
degree prosperity. His labors its behalf were ardu- 
ous, persevering and successful. During his Presidency the 
College enjoyed several powerful revivals religion, and 
was especially from its connection with the cause Christ 
that watched over its and prayed for it. 
Through his pupils his influence now felt heathen 
lands.” 

the first October, 1836, took his residence for 
the third time Newark, New Jersey, where remained, 
highly venerated useful, until his death, 
November 8th, 1837. was then the 68th year his 
age. His funeral sermon was preached Rev. Dr. Spring, 
New York. discourse commemorative his death 
was subsequently delivered Williams College, the 
Rev. President Hopkins. 

Before resigned his Presidency Williamstown, Dr. 
Griffin had published various interesting and 
three extended volumes. The first these volumes was 
his Park Street Lectures,” book, the way,” writes 
President Humphrey, which will down 
delivered these Lectures Boston during the winter 
1812 1813, successive Sabbath evenings, crowded 
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audience, collected from all classes society. Lec- 
tures awakened the deepest attention both friends and 
foes, and hardly necessary say that they have passed 
through several editions, and have long since taken promi- 
nent place among the standard theological works our coun- 
second volume which Dr. Griffin published was 
1819, the Atonement. this,” writes Dr. Sprague, 
“is almost throughout work pure metaphysics, were 
not expected that should have gained extensive 
circulation the more practical and popular his produc- 
tions; but was evidently the result great intellectual 
labor, and could never have been produced but mind 
trained the highest efforts third 
volume Dr. Griffin was published 1833, entitled: 
Doctrine Divine Efficiency, defended against cer- 
tain Modern Speculations.” wrote this work the six- 
ty-fourth year his age. had then various controver- 
sial inducements make expressions antagonistic some 
which had published the highest vigor his mind. 
preserved his consistency, however, far more than con- 
troversialists are apt do. 1839, two years after his de- 
cease, two volumes his Discourses were published, and 
third volume appeared still later date. Unaccom- 
panied with his majestic elocution, these Discourses give 
adequate idea the man whom Dr. Samuel Spring called 
the prince preachers,” and whom Dr. Sprague denomi- 
nates “the giant the pulpit.” His theological specula- 
tions were evidently affected his desire present the 
truth impressive and practical form, especially the 
times religious excitement; and his eloquent sermons 
were, their turn, affected the type his theology. 
peculiar interest added his writings this action and 
re-action his metaphysical theories and his rhetorical ap- 
labored awaken the zeal the churches, and 
when was awakened preached with the most fervid 
eloquence. the retreat his study remembered those 
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scenes thrilling interest, and conducted his logical 
processes sympathy with the past, and preparation for 
future revival Christian zeal. 

not the aim the present Article examine all the 
theories Dr. Griffin all the doctrines which discussed 
nor defend any his speculations, defensible many 
them are; nor controvert such them may seem liable 
objection; neither expose nor explain the apparent 
discrepancies between the assertions which made during 
the interval nearly forty years, from the time his first, 
the time his last but the intent the Ar- 
ticle simply explain, and that chiefly his own words, 
his theory the Christian Atonement. 

The work from which the main quotations the Article 
are made, the second his above-named volumes, that 
which published fiftieth year his age, and 
which seems have expended his most masculine energy. 
irenical its intent, and entitled: Humble 
Attempt reconcile the Differences Christians respect- 
ing the Atonement, showing that the Controversy which 
exists the Subject chiefly verbal: which added 
Appendix, exhibiting the Influence Christ’s Obe- 
dience.” divided into three parts, designated thus: 
“the Nature the Atonement;” its 
Scriptural View.” Without adhering the exact plan 
which President Griffin prescribed for his work, but from 
which himself freely will attempt state 
his principles the following order. 


Christ did not suffer the literal Penalty the Law for us. 


the relation Christ’s sufferings the legal and the 
literal penalty for sin, various theories have been held. One 
is, that Christ endured the punishment which was 
against the transgressors, for whom died. Another theory 
is, that did not endure any punishment, but that his 
pains were substituted for penalty. The latter theory was 
adopted Dr. Griffin. the question: What was the 


Precisely the same respects the support law, that 
would have been answered our punishment. The atone- 
ment, have seen, was cover for sin, was adapted 
bury sin from view, that should not punished. 
therefore came exactly the room punishment, and was 
adapted answer the same end. When had done that 
had removed the necessity punishment, and instituted 
complete cover for sin.” (p. 22.) 

atone, every one’s mouth make reparation for 
injury amends for offence. Now cover sin (the 
Hebrew idiom for atone) figurative expression, and 
plainly means more than that sin far hid from view 
that not punished.” (p. 15.) 

After repeatedly affirming that the atonement was not 
literal execution the law” (p. 36), and that “it came 
the room punishment, and was all that punishment 
would have been, except literal execution justice,” and 
this, i.e. literal execution justice, the atonement could 
not (p. 25), our author expressly asserts 


Christ therefore could not sustain our legal punishment, the literal 
penalty the law. the law had said that substitute should die, 
this might have been the but said such thing. The law be- 
fore us, and see with our eyes that contains such clause. The 
plain truth is, that the sufferings Christ were not our punishment, but 
only came room. They were not the death the identical 
that had sinned. They answered indeed the same purpose related the 
honor the law, but they were not the same thing, and could not the 
same thing without absolute personal identity. far from enduring 
our punishment, the plain fact is, died prevent our punishment. 

But still urged with surprising degree tenacity, that the honor 
God and the eternal principles right bound him punish sin. But 
did not punish sin for the sinner escaped and the Innocent suffered. 
said that truth required him punish. Then truth failed; for certainly 
did not punish Paul, and Christ was not sinner.” (p. 152.) 


Christ did not satisfy the Law God for us. 


With regard the atonement satisfaction the di- 
vine law, there are several theories. One is, that the law re- 
12* 
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quired perfect holiness men, that Christ obeyed the law 
for men, and thus satisfied the demand the law for duty; 
also, that the law required the punishment sinners, that 
Christ suffered this punishment, and thus satisfied the de- 
mand the law for penalty; therefore, Christ satisfied the 
law all its requisitions. Another theory is, that Christ 
did not satisfy the law obeying our stead, nor 
suffering its penalty our stead; that did not strict 
speech satisfy the law all, for such must 
always demand both perfect holiness and also the punish- 
ment the unholy; but Christ his atonement did satis- 
the Protector law forbearing inflict the penalty 
which was legally threatened. The second these theories 
was adopted Dr. Griffin. did not believe that the de- 
mand the law for our obedience was satisfied Christ’s 
obeying the law our stead; nor that the demand the 
law for our punishment wag satisfied Christ’s suffering 
punishment our stead; have seen, did not 
believe either obeyed the law for us, that 
suffered punishment for us. Dr. Griffin did believe, how- 
ever, that the atonement honored the law signally 
satisfy God pardoning the offences which the law, its 
very nature, must condemn. says: 


“Tt follows from the foregoing reasonings, that the sufferings Christ 
were not literal satisfaction law and justice, even behalf believ- 
ers, much less behalf the unregenerate elect. The law before us, 
and can read can see for ourselves what would have been 
literal satisfaction its claims. never demanded the death the inno- 
cent for the guilty, but the death the identical persons who had sinned: 
and till this yielded the law not literally satisfied, and justice, (for the 
law the exact measure justice,) not satisfied. Justice did not take 
its course, for the Innocent suffered and the guilty escaped. But the au- 
thority the law supported, even the event the pardon believ- 
ers, (not the event the pardon the unregenerate elect, for that 
would ruin the law, and none the less for their being elect;) and this was 
enough satisfy the Protector the law. was the satisfaction really 
made. The Protector the law was satisfied and men expressing this 
truth figurative language, said that the was satisfied.” (pp. 157, 158.) 
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§3. Christ did not satisfy the Distributive Justice God 
for us. 


The Distributive Justice God prompts him inflict the 
punishment which sin deserves. One theory divines is, 
that the atonement satisfied the distributive justice God, 
because the atonement Christ endured the very punish- 
ment which sin deserves. Another theory divines is, that 
Christ did not satisfy God’s distributive justice, because 
did not endure any punishment all; but Christ did satis- 
the benevolent God forbearing inflict the punish- 
ment which distributive justice requires. The second 
these theories advocated Dr. did not 

that the law was literally satisfied, could not 
consistently believe that the distributive justice the Law- 
giver was literally satisfied the atonement. strenu- 
ously objects the notion legal oneness” between 
Christ and the redeemed; legal imputation, legal obli- 
gation suffer, punishment, legal satisfaction, and 
legal claim the part the deny,” 
says, “that either these legal. The mistake 
supposing them such has wholly arisen from drawing literal 
conclusions from figurative premises.” Among these erro- 
neous literal conclusions from figurative premises, speci- 
fies the following: Because the Lawgiver demanded satis- 
faction him [Christ] commanding him die, and 
justice made the demand. Because the iniquity all 

have been laid him, sustained the literal and 
legal punishment sin. Because was dragged exe- 
cution like criminal, and fell under the stroke him who 
was wont act the legal executioner, law and justice 
were literally executed upon him. rendered full 
satisfaction the Protector the law, securing its au- 
thority fully though had been literally executed, 
pressing, some instances, the figurative language Scrip- 
ture into literal meaning, and twisting the truth very 


; 
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little others,” the advocates legal satisfaction, 
arrive all the conclusions which have been enumerated.” 
(pp. see likewise, pp. 88, 166 194, 

That neither the law nor the justice God satisfied 
the atonement, harmonizes, according our author, with 
the consciousness every true believer, whatever systematic 
phrases may accustomed use. When hum- 
bled the dust the feet his Maker, farthest from 
his thoughts make demands justice.” Every day 
his life confesses that would still just God send 
him perdition. And would just, justice still de- 
mands his death. And justice demands his death, justice 
not satisfied. The litera] truth is, that Christ answered 
all the purposes the divine law which could have been 
accomplished the actual satisfaction its demands 
against believers, and the actyal satisfaction justice upon 
them. And this being done, may said easy 
figure, that law and justice are satisfied. And though these 
expressions are not scriptural, but human invention, 
not object their use prayer and popular 
But every divine and every Christian ought know that 
they are figurative expressions, and not attempt draw 
from them literal conclusions.” (pp. 165, 166.) 


The Law and the Distributive Justice God eternally 
demand the punishment one who has sinned. 


One theory theologians is, that Christ, having obeyed 
the law, and suffered its penalty for the elect, has cancelled 
the entire demand law and distributive justice against the 
elect; has released them from all guilt, all desert punish- 
ment; and rendered impossible condemn them justly 
for all any their sins. Another theory is, that Christ 
has not obeyed the law suffered punishment for men; 
that men who are any time morally guilty, are all 
times that, they once deserve eternal punishment, they 
forever deserve it, and that the Law and Distributive Justice 
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God demand all the holiness and all the punishment 
which they have ever demanded. these two theories Dr. 
Griffin held the second. believed moral guilt in- 
extinguishable its very essence. Having frequently as- 
serted that the law and the Divine Justice were not satisfied 


law and justice were not literally satisfied even regard believ- 
ers, then law and justice not adjudge believers discharge, much less 
the unregenerate elect. and justice eternally demand the death 
the persons who have once sinned; and the security believers is, that 
they ‘are not under the law but under really deserve 
suffer much though Christ had never died. them eternal pun- 
ishment, though would breach promise, would not unjust. 
would indeed unjust Christ thus deprive him his stipulated re- 
ward; but would not unjust them, because tbey personally deserve 
They not merit what merits. They cannot claim from justice 
what claims from justice.” (pp. 

man may make over his property and render pauper rich; but 
holy person cannot make over his moral character and render sinner per- 
sonally righteous, nor transfer the benefit his sufferings render 
transgressor personally undeserving punishment. suffering for him 
may render unnecessary the public good for him suffer; and the 
ruler, finding the necessities the law answered, though not one its de- 
mands, may graciously forgive: yea may have promised forgive, and 
may bound pardon and wisdom, and even justice the 
substitute, but not justice the sinner himself, long remains true 
that personally deserves punishment. 

But let examine this subject the bottom. man personally de- 
serving die, said, may demand from justice, other words from 
law, acquittal, under the claim another who has suffered for him. 
But how came the substitute such claim? may indeed have 
demand the ruler, founded promise, for the pardon the offender 
but who gave him claim the for sentence that the transgressor 
has never broken demand binding the law pardon? (the law 
pardon binding the law accept innocent victim for the 
The law, which, (to make the case parallel one,) the exact and un- 
changing measure justice, said that the sinner, not innocent substi- 
tute, should die. That then, and nothing but that, the claim justice, 
the unchangeable, indestructible claim justice. How came substi- 
tute possessed demand which annihilates this, and renders the immuta- 
ble claim justice unjust? Even the administrator the law cannot 
bound justice, (other than that justice the substitute which arises out 
promise reward,) accept the sufferings innocent person 
the room the guilty.” (pp. 160, 161; see likewise, 18.) 
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The Atonement did not involve work superero- 
gation. 


work supererogation work which the moral law 
does not require the performer. One theory divines 
is, that, although Christ obeyed the divine command our 
stead, yet his obedience was not. required him the 
moral law; that was gratuitous work, and could be, 
therefore, was fact, transferred, made over us, and 
thus became our own obedience. Another theory is, that 
there any holiness possible, required the law; 
that every moral agent obligated obey the law far 
forth can obey it; that right act cannot performed 
without previous obligation perform that rectitude 
and duty are essentially correlative, and therefore there can- 
not work supererogation. The latter these two 
theories was maintained Griffin. says: 


One the duties enjoined upon him [Christ] was lay down his life. 
far that was duty was obedience, and further than 
duty was entitled reward. That act was greater merit than 
other acts obedience, because involved greater self-denial; but the 
sufferings bore other relation the reward than being the highest 
test obedience. Christ was rewarded for his obedience ‘unto death, 
not for his sufferings viewed uncommanded not therefore for sufferings 
themselves considered. What claim could uncommanded sufferings 
have Should any part the universe inflict 
pain himself which God had never required, who would bound re- 
compense him? There such duty supererogation the kingdom 
57.) 

moral agent then being capable deserving praise and blame. 
But there are works and moral goodness 
among creatures but what lies conformity the will God, nothing 
entitled praise from him but the fulfilment obligation, blame 
from him but the violation obligation. moral agent then, (to car- 
back the idea one step further,) creature capable fulfilling vio- 
lating obligations. But cannot fulfil violate obligation which 
not susceptible, the radical definition moral agent is, creature 
susceptible obligations. And the bonds are actually imposed di- 
vine authority all who are capable receiving them, the definition 
which accords with matter fact is, creature under obligations.” 


(p. 224.) 
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All then, who are capable meriting reward from God, 
are capable obligation; and all who are capable obli- 
gation, are, fact, under obligation; and all who are 
under obligation, are unable free themselves from it, and 
are, therefore, unable perform supererogatory work. 
Such work being impossible, could not have been involved 
the atonement (see pp. 31, 32, 36, 


The Atonement consisted not the obedience, but the 
sufferings Christ. 


the theory one class divines that the atonement 
consisted entirely Christ’s active obedience. the 
theory second class, that the atonement consisted part- 
Christ’s active obedience, and partly his sufferings. 
the theory third class, that the atonement consisted 
entirely the sufferings Christ. this third class Dr. 
Griffin belonged. says: 


“Tn examining this subject [the matter the atonement] necessary 
keep immovably before the eye the end which atonement was in- 
tended answer the government God. was the same that would 
have been answered punishment. And what was that? furnish 
practical proof that God would support the authority his law exe- 
cuting its penalty transgressors. When that proof was given, and the 
end punishment was thus answered, the Protector the law 
The thing which produced that satisfaction, was the atonement 
cover for sin. When ask matter the atonement, ask what 
that thing was. What was that which the Protector the law furnish- 
the same practical proof his resolution execute the penalty, 
that would have given punishment itself? general answer is, 
was humiliation imposed and sufferings inflicted his own authority and 
hand his beloved Son. What could naturally show that God would 
inflict evil for sin, the actual infliction evil on-account sin? the 
tokens wrath discharged against the Son his love standing avowedly 
the place sinners?” 28.) 

“Shall then say that the action the Father helped make atone- 
ment? No, for while all the testimony came from him, all the atonement 
came from the Son. The matter atonement then came from the Son. 
This brings the conclusion that the matter atonement was that 
which answered these two descriptions; was something yielded the 
Son, (not the act yielding,) and something which the Father testified 
that would punish sin. Now certainly the testimony Christ was not 
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that which the Father testified. The obedience Christ was not that 
which the Father proved his own Person that would punish. The 
consent Christ did not show that the Father would inflict evil sinners 
without their consent. Nothing answers these two descriptions but the 
bare sufferings Christ. not say, the sufferings —no matter 
who; but the sufferings the beloved Son God. suffer- 
ings caused accident self-inflicted; but sufferings inflicted the su- 
preme Magistrate heaven and earth. When speak the sufferings 
the damned, the death malefactor, always include the act 
the magistrate: not mean dead sufferings, but sufferings inflicted 
way punishment. was sufferings inflicted the Magistrate which 
were threatened the divine law, and sufferings inflicted the 
trate must come their room. But because the act the Magistrate was 
necessary, say that sufferings alone did not constitute the matter 
atonement, like saying, for the same reason, that sufferings alone not 
constitute the punishment the damned.” (pp. 46, 47.) 

will now show you from the Scriptures that the thing which was offer- 
for sin, and which came the room punishment, and which laid the 
for pardon, was other than 49.) 


The Atonement consisted such sufferings fulfilled 
the design punishment. 


One fundamental question this subject is: What the 
design punishment? Some suppose that the sole the 
sufficient end divinely inflicted punishment is, satisfy 
the distributive justice God personal agent. Others 
suppose that the only sufficient design this punishment 
is, satisfy the desire God Moral Governor for 
expressing his feelings toward sin, and uphold this 
expression the authority The second supposition 
favored Dr. Griffin. teaches that punishment 
designed reveal God’s attributes, and thus convince all 
moral agents that they sin they shall suffer. This reveal- 
ing and convincing process maintains the authority the 
law. Our author says: 


What end did the death Christ answer atoning sacrifice? 
opened the way for the pardon believers. But why could not believers 
have been pardoned without it? How did open the way? not 
answered being told that expressed the wisdom and benevolence 
God. Until discover some important end answered it, can see 
wisdom benevolence it, but something very much like waste hu- 
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man life. What was you tell that the eternal princi- 
ples justice required that sin should punished? But sin was not pun- 
ished; for innocence suffered and sin escaped. What end was answered 
laying this affliction the innocent? Precisely the same, respects 
the support law, that would have been answered our punishment. 
The atonement, have seen, was cover for sin,— was adapted 
bury sin from view, that should not punished. therefore came ex- 
actly the room punishment, and ought answer the same end. 
When had done that, had removed the necessity punishment, and 
constituted complete cover for sin. might answer that purpose more 
fully, but have right ascribe any other end. 

What end then does punishment answer? same that was aimed 
attaching the penalty the law, only more intense degree. And 
what was that? support the authority the law. 
penalty the law nothing more than summary advice, which every 
one liberty regard neglect pleases. Did the penalty show 
attachment the precept? But how? being set guard the 
precept, give authority the law. this way alone revealed any 
thing God. him was shown bringing forward 
tion support the authority aholy and benevolent law, and nothing more, 
was disclosed the penalty. The sole end the penalty then was 
support the authority the law, and discover much God such 
expedient for such purpose could reveal. The support law there- 
fore comprehended all other ends, and may put for the whole. The 
same end answered the execution the penalty, only higher 
degree. Without the execution would have been the same though 
penalty had existed. The law would have lost its authority; the reins 
would have been thrown upon the neck every passion; anarchy, discord, 
and misery would have ravaged the abodes being, and all the happiness 
which bottomed holy order, and all the discoveries God which are 
made holy and vigorous moral government, would have been lost. 
This unbounded mischief would have followed prostration the author- 
ity the law: that prostration would have followed proclamation 
impunity and this proclamation would been implied 
neglect execute the penalty. The only way prevent this infinite 
mischief, was proclaim and prove that transgressors should punished. 
this single declaration and proof the whole antidote For whatever 
else God was proved, did not establish this, could not up- 
hold the authority the law. proved that was holy, just, 
good, true, wise, attached his precept, all these together, 
could not support the authority the law any further than gave evi- 
dence that transgressors should punished. Nothing God could 
expressed punishment but what contained the single proposition, 
that does and will support his righteous law punishing transgressors. 
Did express his holiness, justice, benevolence, and wisdom? But how? 
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showing his determination uphold the authority righteous law, 
punishiug sin. Besides furnishing motives obedience, was intend- 
set him forth the object confidence, complacency, joy, and 
praise. showing his inflexible purpose maintain his holy 
and benevolent law adequate punishments. The ultimate end goy- 
ernment, all other things, was exhibit the glory God, need- 
ful the happiness his kingdom, and secure him that treatment 
which was his due, and which the blessedness creatures was involved. 
This was the ultimate end punishment. But before could answer this 
end, must accomplish immediate purpose subservient government 
and the dominion holiness. Before could express the holiness, jus- 
tice, benevolence, wisdom God, hold him object con- 
fidence, complacency, joy, praise, must fitted answer impor- 
tant end subservient the reign holy principles. was that 
The support the authority righteous law discovering fixed re- 
solution punish transgressors. This, then, was the immediate and prop- 
end punishment. that punishment care not how much God 
suppose revealed, how much attachment his law, how much 
hatred sin, how much justice, even truth; you may add more less 
these but the whole expressed the single proposition that 
will support righteous law by*punishing sin. give proof that 
will punish, certainly disclosing every thing God which punishment 
can reveal. The end punishment then any given instance, besides 
pronouncing the subject personally ill-deserving, and being exercise 
justice that particular case, merely uphold the authority the law 
revealing God’s determination punish transgression.” (pp. 22—25.) 


Having seen, then, that the design punishment, accord- 
ing Dr. Griffin, maintain the authority law re- 
vealing the character and purposes the Lawgiver, come 
another fundamental question this How does 
the atonement fulfil this design law? The fact that 
does so, Dr. Griffin repeatedly affirms. atonement,” 
says, “as stood related pardon, was adapted come 
the room punishment, and the same end; 
and besides removing the curse abandonment, had 
other use” (pp. 28, 214, 
215, 216, 354, With regard the manner which 
the atonement accomplishes this end, equally explicit. 
does not suppose, some have done, that the atone- 
ment our punishment transferred but rather 
that expresses the same great truths which would have 
been expressed our actual punishment. says: 


> 
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Precisely the same [as has already been stated the design pun- 
ishment,] was the end that which came the room punishment and 
answered its identical purpose. whatever the atonement consisted, 
expressed all that punishment would have expressed, except that the 
ferer was personally sinner; and was all that punishment would have 
been, except literal execution justice. could not be. Justice 
never required the personally innocent suffer, but the personally guilty 
and plan substitution representation, and nothing but personal 
identity between Christ and the sinner, rendering him personally trans- 
gressor, could make out act literal justice the infliction 
ings him. certain is, that the sufferings did not pronounce 
him personally sinner. These two uses punishment being separated 
from the atonement, the only end remaining is, the support the law 
showing God’s determination execute its penalty transgressors. This 
its precise and only end. This answered, became expression 
amazing wisdom, benevolence, and mercy, and laid foundation for the 
most luminous display all the divine perfections the application and 
progress But before could this must answer 
end properly its own, which therefore considered the immediate 
and proper end the atonement; and that was what has already been 
stated. made impression the universe, stronger than would have 
been made the Adam’s race, that God was determined, 
notwithstanding his mercy men, support the authority his law 
executing its penalty transgressors. How much was implied this de- 
claration, not concerned inquire how far ‘condemned sin 
the flesh,’ how far pronounced transgression hell-deserving 
the had said, how far asserted the rectitude the divine govern- 
ment and took the part the Father against the sins the world. 
answered any all these ends, undoubtedly did, was giving 
the Father opportunity prove the universe that would execute 
his law future transgressors. everything (except that the 
sufferer was personal sinner,) that could have been expressed punish- 
ment, that could implied determination punish the future 
transgressors holy law. the expression punishment deter- 
mination punish, you may comprehend much you please: the same 
was expressed the atonement. Say that punishment determination 
punish proves that God just, and attached his law, and believes 
good, and like himself, and hates sin, and you please, Being 
truth; then all these were expressed that single declaration the 
atonement that would punish sin. Every thing God which punish- 
ment could reveal, was disclosed atonement which proved that 
would punish. Every end which punishment could answer, (except 
literal execution justice, and implication the moral turpitude 
the sufferer,) was accomplished atonement which proved that God 
would punish. whole use then atonement which was answer 
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the exact purpose punishment, was show that God was determined 
support his holy law punishing sin.” (pp. 25—27.) 


the Father. 


The preceding quotations reiterate the idea Dr. Griffin, 
that the punishment the law means the divine 
testimony reveals the divine character; makes known 
the divine purpose: the means the 
divine testimony; unfolds the feelings God toward 
sin, and his design punish it. When speaks the 
atonement “this august drama,” “this stupendous 


that awful tragedy,” and says: the whole ex- 
hibition the Son appears either servant vicegerent, 
‘till the curtain falls” (see pp. 44), does not intend 


intimate that the atoning act was unsubstantial, that 


developed anything fictitious. simply means these 


incautious phrases, that the sufferings the cross were, like 
the sufferings the lost, manifestations the divine mind, 
that “the very end the atonement was convince the 
universe that transgressors should not (p. 


that “the matter the atonement was something 


which the Father testified that would punish sin (p. 46). 
says: 


Whatever testimony the obedience Christ gave, atonement was not 
made testimony, but affording the Father opportunity and means 
testify hisown name. great and glorious testimony was sent 
forth into the universe means the atonement, but that testimony was 
come from the Father.” The great question decided was whether 
would resolutely punish. Who was competent speak for God and 
pledge himself for the Most High? became him who was answer for 
the Godhead, speak for himself. Accordingly appears the Principal 
every part, the Originater and Director the whole. appointed 
and demanded his authority, and done his name, that the testimony 
may exclusively his; the expression measure ordered the 
master house and executed his servants, the expression the 


alone. The satisfaction which demanded the Protector the 


law, was not the testimony Servant Son, but opportunity give 
the universe with his own arma great practical proof that would punish 
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sin. What could the testimony obedience another that 
Nothing would answer but sufferings unsparingly inflicted the Son 
his love with his own hand. -And when had drained upon him the cup 
trembling, Guardian the law was satisfied. Had the person 
the sinner stood before him unshielded Substitute, would have 
shown with his own arm his resolution punish sufferings inflicted 
the sinner. This would have been the satisfaction demanded the case; 
and part would have consisted the consent the sufferer. 
the sinner was escape, the satisfaction demanded was opportunity 
inflict sufferings Substitute, which should give out the same testimony 
from his own lips, rather should shed the same practical proof from 
the awful gleamings his own sword. And when had actually inflict- 
these sufferings the full extent which the necessity the case de- 
manded, and had thus testified the tremendous voice his own authority, 
satisfied.” (pp. 45, 46.) 

The ultimate design the mediation Christ was fill the universe 
with motives, bringing out view the secrets the Eternal Mind. 
came the image the invisible God;” “the face,” which 
should seen word” which should expressed.” John 
4,6. 15. (p. 290.) 


§9. The Atonement consisted such Christ 
render the sins believers pardonable. 


Some suppose the atonement such, its very na- 
not only causes the sin believers pardonable, 
but also such inevitably secures the forgiveness the 
not only such make the law allow the salvation 
the penitent, but also such make the law demand 
the salvation all who were predestined unto life; not 
only such make the forgiveness the regenerate con- 
sistent with the honor the law, but also such make 
the rewards the elect requisite fulfil the very nature 
the law; not only such remove all legal obstacles the 
eternal happiness the believer, but also such intro- 
duce legal necessity for the eternal happiness those who 
were predestinated believers. These divines affirm: 
“The Hebrew word for atonement signifies and 
when sins the Old Testament are spoken atoned, 
the meaning always that they were covered, removed, 
never charged the person who committed them. 
13* 
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transaction which only renders possible for sin par- 
doned atonement, whatever else may be.” Others 
suppose that the atonement merely makes the sin the 
penitent pardonable that is, consistent with the honor 
the law, and unobstructed any the obstacles which 
the law, left itself, throws into the way the 
forgiveness. Dr. Griffin need not have adopted either 
these theories. might have favored doctrine interme- 
diate between the two; but did advocate the second 
the theories. says often that “the proper office the 
atonement” “merely render sin (p. 49; 
see also pp. 80, 81, 90,91). this means, first, that the 
atonement renders the pardon sin consistent with the 
honor the law; and, secondly, that removes all legal 
barriers this pardon. Therefore writes: 


atonement therefore rendered consistent with the honor the 
law, far the influence the penalty was concerned, bestow regen- 
erating grace men, without any previous faith repentance. And 
this what mean removing the curse 20.) 

say that the curse abandonment was not 
mean that the ceased pronounce the men. The law 
never pronounce any part its sentence against those who have 
once sinned, even after they are pardoned. But what mean is, that 
was consistent with the honor the law give the Spirit men, 
though the curse abandonment had not been pronounced incurred. 
(p. 18.) 

mere cover for sin [Heb. atonement] far from securing 
the gift faith, could not even render consistent with the honor the 
law. would only remove the penal bar which stood the way.” 
(p. 84.) 

are reconciled the atonement, because that the ground our 
reconciliation but atonement not itself reconciliation pardon, neither 
does contain the influence which secures reconciliation.” (p. 74.) 

name [atonement] applicable only that which answered the 
end punishment, showing the universe that God would support his 
law executing its penalty transgressors; which thus secured the au- 
thority the law and satisfied its Protector, and besides removing the 
curse abandonment, reconciled with the honor the law the pardon 
believers, (whether all indiscriminately who would believe, those 
only who was foreseen would believe;) which thus removed the legal 
impediments the acquittal believers, and rendered their sins pardon- 
able, and became the ground pardon.” (p. 80.) 
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The Antecedents and the Consequents the Atonement 
distinguished from the Atonement 


Some theologians consider the active obedience Christ 
one part the atonement. Others regard logical 
antecedent the atonement. Dr. Griffin favored the latter 
these two views. believed that the entire obedience 
Christ was pre-requisite the expiation, first, order 
“to qualify Christ make atonement,” order set him 
forth the beloved Son, and thus render his sufferings 
sufficiently expressive God’s inflexible resolution pun- 
ish sin;” secondly, order make the atonement, both 
fact and appearance, result the Father’s action (see 
pp. 30, this logical antecedent the expiation, 
although not separable, yet distinguishable, from the expia- 
tion itself. Dr. Griffin says: 


There distinction set here between the matter atone- 
ment and the making atonement. The matter atonement was the 
thing which satisfied, the making atonement was the presenting that 
thing. When Aaron offered expiating victim was said make 
atonement, though the atoning power did not lie Aaron’s arm, but 
the bleeding and though Aaron’s action could have other effect 
than present the victim God according his appointment, other 
words, bring it, with whatever power had, into the necessary relation 
God. According the same form expression, the Priest the New 
Testament said atone for the sins the people,” and “to put away 
sin the sacrifice same form expression used 
whenever speak Christ’s making atonement. And common also 
other matters. medicine, and not the act the physician, which 
works the cure. But must administered, and administered right 
way. And when this done commonly say, the physician healed the 
patient. was the sufferings Christ and not his action which satis- 
but they must presented the Priest, and presented right 
way, that is, unmixed with any disobedience his life: and when all this 
done very properly say that Christ made atonement; not only as- 
cribing him the effect his sufferings, but referring his act pre- 
senting them.” (pp. 29, 30.) 

not put into the matter atonement the passible nature and 
humanity Christ, though they were necessary qualifications fit him 
make nor yet his dignity, though that was necessary for much 
the same reason that his general obedience was. Why then should his 
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supposed some that the obedience Christ 
‘an integral part the atonement, supposed that 
thought that the atonement itself secures the salvation 
the elect, because the atonement consists Christ’s meri- 
torious obedience, and his legal punishment. thought 
others, however, that the merit Christ logical con- 
sequent his obedience, and that his obedience, although 
necessary the atonement, part its essence. The 
latter the opinion. Dr. Griffin. says: mean 
atonement nothing more than that which the ground 
release from the curse, and separate entirely from 
the merit Christ, his claim reward” (p.11). 
his favorite remark that “we can distinguish between 
atonement.and claim reward for making atonement.” 
(p. The thing which was offered for sin, and which 
came the room punishment, and which laid the founda- 
tion for pardon was other than suffering” (p. 49); but 
Christ “is rewarded only for the merit obedience, and 
neither for sufferings such, nor for any testimony which 
his action gave out” (p. That which rendered sin 
pardonable the mere sufferings the beloved Son, inflict- 
the Father’s hand; that which constitutes the claim 
Christ the gift faith the merit his 
wide difference between passion and action.” (p. 68.) 
Dr. Griffin attempts show coincidence the doctrine 
that the atonement partly consists Christ’s merit, with the 
Socinian doctrine that the value Christ’s mission may 
resolved into his virtue. says: 


leads see the immense importance discriminating be- 
tween the matter atonement and the merit obedience, order se- 
parate the proper influence the expiation from claim reward. Our 
brethren have strong reason for retaining obedience the matter 
atonement. vital their system place merit there, order give 
the atonement power secure the gift faith, and thus accomplish 
actual reconciliation. Without influence secure the gift faith 
must either fail accomplish reconciliation its own power, must ob- 
tain remission for stubborn unbelievers. Our brethren therefore are wil- 
ling comprehend the atonement the whole influence Christ; and 


they succeed this they carry their point, least far relates the 
meaning and proper application the term. For the atonement con- 
tains influence which secures the gift faith, there atonement for 
none but those who will ultimately believe.” 

“In those who are under law merit obedience, considered deserving 
alegal reward. obedience viewed purely its relation recompense. 
then put merit into the matter atonement, place there, not 
that which anything proved (for that would testimony, 
not merit) not therefore anything which witness that God will 
punish sin (indeed how can the merit one prove that God will punish 
another not therefore anything which answer the room 
punishment. Here then abandon the whole end the atonement, and 
give the need vicarious sacrifice altogether. comes out that the 
release the sinner granted Christ purely reward. And this 
the ground taken those who deny vicarious sacrifice, and place the 
whole atonement obedience. Bnt the fault this scheme is, that such 
atonement furnishes proof that God will execute his law, and answers 
degree the end punishment, and therefore not fitted come 
the room punishment and cover for sin.” Nor can you make 
merit partially the ground pardon without proportionably drawing after 
the same effects. exact proportion pardon dispensed the 
ground being reward Christ, and not the ground substituted 
sufferings, you abate the evidence that sin must always receive afrown. In- 
deed there halving things this way. the legal impediment 
pardon partly taken away Christ’s deserving reward, must have 
been such could not need vicarious remove it. For the 
impediment was, that the law had threatened sufferings, and sufferings must 
come their room, how could the merit Substitute touch the difficul- 
ty? And what need, further ask, anything but the sufferings the 
Son God clear away such impediment this? 

What possible influence could merit have removing the impediments 
pardon? what does the proposition amount? That the sins be- 
lievers are pardonable because Christ deserved reward! What conceiv- 
able relation can exist between these two things? Christ’s desert re- 
ward, considered itself, could lend influence render sin pardonable. 
Where the text that asserts hints any such thing? the contrary 
have not seen that sufferings, and sufferings alone, are everywhere dis- 
played the Scriptures the ground remission?” (pp. 52—55; see 
also the general subject pp. 48, 51. 56.) 


11. Comprehensive View the Work Christ. 


According the preceding quotations, the work Christ 
consists two parts. One them his atonement, which 
consists his humiliation and sufferings; another his 
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claim for reward, which results from his obedience. The 
atonement the reconciliation,” but does 
not the influence which secures reconciliation” (p. 
74).. The obedience Christ claims reward, and this re- 
ward consists the salvation elect; this salvation, 
therefore, secured the ‘meritorious and not 
the atonement Christ. “Thus was not the same 
influence which atoned that the acceptance the 
which atoned was the sufferings the 
beloved Son inflicted the Father’s hand that which en- 
sured the acceptance was the merit Christ, constituting 
claim reward for general obedience and particularly for 
making expiation. The completion the atonement and 
the security its acceptance were two things.” 62.) 
Accordingly the sufferings Christ are styled the lower 
ransom; and his active obedience called the larger 
higher ransom. complete ransom consists, first, the 
lower ransom, that is, the part which the Father respected 
the ground from punishment, and this “was 
the blood and life. laid down;” the larger 
higher ransom, that is, the part which supported the claim 
Christ the souls his elect his reward, and this 
“was the giving sanctifying himself,” the voluntary 
quired (see pp. 100, 101; also The lower ran- 
som, the atonement secured for negative blessing, 
possibility pardon; but the higher ransom, the obe- 
dience Christ secured positive blessing, the 
gift the Spirit, and the eternal reward faith. 
This distinction explains the remark often reiterated 
Dr. Griffin, that “the atonement that which changes 
the relations moral agents reference release 
from the curse, and not that which procures the positive 
gift the spirit passive recipients” (p. 81), and that 
“the gift faith the elect was Christ’s reward, conferred 
for the merit his obedience unto death, that is, for making 
atonement” (p. 89), and that both the negative and the posi- 
tive blessing, that all the blessings the present and fu- 
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ture life, emanate from the whole work, including the obe- 
dience and the atonement Christ (see pp. 13, 20, 29, 58, 
59, 64, 66, 69, 79, 80, 89, 104, 192, 193). The most compre- 
hensive view which Dr. Griffin has given this two-fold 
work the Mediator unfolded the following passage, 
and explained the preceding quotations 


have found that the atonement the cover for sin, which 
meant that hides, adapted hide sin from view that will not 
punished that therefore came the room punishment, and answered 
the same end, was adapted come the room punishment, and 
answer the same end that that end was support the law convincing 
the universe that God would punish transgression; that the means this 
conviction were the sufferings the beloved Son inflicted the 
hand, which therefore constituted the matter the atonement; that when 
the end punishment was thus the Protector law was 
satisfied, and the legal impediments pardon were that the re- 
sult this was that the sins believers, and none else, were pardona- 
ble, and God could forgive them without injuring the law, but was not 
obliged till another influence, promise made the obedience Christ, 
had created the bond that atonement distinguishable from its 
acceptance, being that which camé from the satisfied the Father, 
and not the security given the Father the Son that believers should 
pardoned that ground that this ground which men might par- 
doned, viewed already believing, could not the influence which secures 
the gift that the atonement therefore, separate from its covenant- 
acceptance, was, relation those for whom was made, mere pro- 
vision the hands the Father for moral agents, rendering possible for 
him pardon them when they should believe; and that its covenanted ac- 
ceptance merely placed that provision for moral agents the hands 
Christ, securing him the pardon, that ground, all who would be- 
lieve. Besides this connected chain whose links seem indissoluble, have 
found that entirely different influence, constituted not sufferings, not 
anything which answered the room punishment, not anything 
which the ground of: pardon, but the merit obedience, and consist- 
ing claim reward, obtained the gift faith for the (pp. 
81, 82.) 


12. The was equally and indiscrimi- 
nately, for all men moral agents. 


the extent the atonement, almost all the 
topics noticed the preceding Sections, there are several 
differing theories among evangelical divines. heretofore, 
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now, will mention only two the conflicting views. 
One is, that although the atonement sufficient for all men, 
efficient for the elect respect was intend- 
for the benefit those whom God had not pre-deter- 
mined regenerate; but all respects and exclusively was 
designed for the benefit those whom God 
termined renew. According this theory, the divine 
election certain number saved was antecedent, 
the order nature, the divine purpose making 
atonement for that number, and there could have been 
use, and therefore wisdom providing costly sacri- 
fice for those who were not included the elective plan. 
second theory is, that the atonement both is, and was de- 
signed be, privilege for all men moral agents that 
intended for the benefit the non-elect really 
the elect; that, the order nature, the decree make 
atonement preceded the decree reward certain num- 
ber men; and thus the atonement was planned for the 
entire race part the race were selected become 
the recipients regenerating influence. The second 
these theories was advocated Dr. Griffin. writes: 
mean ror when say that the atonement was for 
all? Not that was for them considered merely sentient; other 
words, not that was the secret purpose God make them all happy 
the provision, through operation them passive; but that was for 
all moral agents. When say that was for all moral agents, 
mean four things. (1.) That, its actual influence, changed the relations 
which all moral agents sustained the divine law. That thus 
became, relation all who hear the Gospel, provision for moral agents, 
and real That the provision and privilege were purposely 
intended for all. (4.) That the atonement was expressly offered for all.” 
308. 
provision which thus affects all men, may said all, 
the same sense law for those who refuse obey it, Bibles and 
sabbaths are for those who abuse them, estate for prodigal son 
who forfeits squanders the inheritance. fair chance live 
fair chance being where blessing brought within the reach 
agent that can enjoy doing his duty. Iti complete privilege 
privileges being only means happiness which men are under 
improve for their good. The privilege atonement completely 
brought all, any advantage was ever brought man which wick- 
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edly threw away. perfectly their hands any privilege was ever 
the hands man which failed improve. The whole advantage 
another, bating the single circumstance the gift faith; and that has 
nothing with the subject, for are speaking men, not recipients 
faith, but creatures bound believe. could not have been for them 
moral agents higher sense; for higher sense added, respects 
them not agents but passive receivers, most sentient.” 
310.) 

the question whether the atonement was equally for all, and what 
sense was when speak the secret purpose and motive the 
divine mind, and speak man whole, cannot say that was 
much intended for Simon Magus for Paul. But when would express 
the proper influence and tendency the measure itself, must speak 
men moral agents only, and then must pronounce much for one 
Its influence upon all was equal. removed the curse 
abandonment from Simon much from Paul, and rendered one par- 
donable the supposition his faith the other. And this all that 
did for either. privilege was equally designed for both the Moral 
Governor, and was, itself considered, equal expression benevolence 
both; and when use the popular dialect moral government, 
must say unqualifiedly that was designed for both alike. And certainly 
the express purpose, appears the public instrument, there 
discrimination, hint any such distinction elect and non-elect. God 
loved the world that gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth him should not perish.’ This all 312.) 

That government, which [Christ] desired and considers reward, 
exercises, not only over mere passive receivers sanctifying impressions, 
(quickening whom will,) but over world moral agents, offering them 
indiscriminately the benefits his purchase, and commanding, inviting, 

promising, threatening, rewarding, and punishing, though they were in- 
dependent the Spirit. see also 69, 71, 237, 238, 297, al.) 

And now you ask what was gained this general provision, an- 
swer is, gave that glorious Sovereign who fills the public throne the 
universe, not the cabinet private decrees, who governs his subjects 
motives, not mechanical force, whose business during state probation 
express their duties, not their destinies, provide privileges, not 
constrain their acceptance; gave him opportunity come out this 
entire world with his renovated law, with new favors his hands, with new 
claims the homage and gratitude men, with new splendors around his 
throne, with sceptre dipt blood, sure bring more glory himself, 
more confusion his enemies, and more good the universe. gave him 
chance add one proof his inflexible adherence his law which 
other circumstance could furnish, practical declaration that transgressors 
should not escape though his own Son had died for them. gave him 
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whom devolves the task punishing the wicked, opportunity prove 
that does not delight their misery, acquit himself double sense 
their blood, and make this appeal through heaven, earth, and hell: 
What could have been done more vineyard that have not done 
it?’ gave him chance come into contact with subjects new re- 
lation, and such relation subjects will never again sustain eternity,— 
that creatures wading perdition through the blood Christ expressly 
shed for their redemption, and compassionate Sovereign standing over 
them and urging and beseeching them live. This exhibition charac- 
ter, both human and divine, will bring inconceivable amount addi- 
296, 297.) 


13. The General Atonement implies that all men moral 
agents, have natural power comply with the conditions 
life. 

Some believe that God has made atonement for all 
men, and yet deny all, any men have the natural 
ability accept the They admit, also, that 
God has pre-determined not regenerate, and other 
being has the natural power regenerate, the non-elect. 
Therefore they infer and avow that these circumstances 
the salvation the non-elect natural impossibility. 
Others believe that God has made atonement for all men, 
and has thus made the salvation all men possible, but 
has purposed not regenerate the therefore, 
their salvation not natural impossibility, they must have 
the natural power make themselves new hearts, and 
thus accept the offer There are still other theo- 
ries this subject, but our general aim the 
topics the preceding Sections, now our aim, 
mention only two the antagonistic opinions prevalent 
among divines. The second the above-named theories 
was adopted President Griffin. speaks the atone- 
ment grant made for the benefit all who would be- 
lieve; leaving all liberty share they would 
their duty, and becoming thus grant for all moral 
agents” (p. 70). “The merit Christ’s 
cured eternal life and all positive good for the race large, 
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the highest sense which they could procured for 
mere moral agents, that is, for creatures not acted 
upon sanctifying influence except reward them- 
selves. Accordingly part that good, viz.: state 
probation with all the means and comforts which involves, 
for his sake conferred the race large, and the rest 
offered all, what procured for them such sense 
that theirs they will make their own” (pp. 70, 
Throughout his Treatise, Dr. Griffin insists that the 
atonement was not made for the elect such, but was made 
for all men free moral agents, that is, men capable freely 
accepting the atonement. His Treatise abounds with em- 
phatic repetitions and none them are more frequent than 
that the mistake those who deny that Christ died for all 
men,” lies their “not perceiving that atonement in- 
tended merely for agents, completely for them, without 
reference the question whether the same creatures are 
regenerated” “Be the number for whom [the 
atonement] was offered greater less, was offered for 
them only agents, take away the penalty abandon- 
ment which they agents had incurred, and render par- 
donable the sins which they agents had committed. 
this add, that was offered and accepted with express 
understanding that should applied them for pardon 
only when agents they should believe: and thus the en- 
joyment was not secured them passive and mo- 
tionless, but was suspended their own act sine qua 
non, act which they were duty bound perform” (p. 
85). None but moral agents bear any relation law, ob- 
ligation, guilt, pardon, rewards, punishments; and none 
else can bear any relation atonement which was in- 
tended support law, expiate guilt, and lay foun- 
dation for pardon. The passive had not sinned; the pas- 
sive needed pardon” (p. 193; see also pp. 193 196, 
269). cover for sin” only affect the relations 
moral agents. covers sin, only covers what agent 
has done, for the passive have not sinned. its whole ef- 
fect and tendency cover sin, stretches itself over 
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none but agents, and exhausts all its virtue upon their rela- 
tions” (p. 84). agreement with these principles, our au- 
thor makes the following decisive 


After all that has been said, the benefit offered the non-elect 
upon impossible conditions, still not provided for them moral agents, 
and the grant really amounts nothing. This the very opening 
which some who admit the universality the grant, elude the force this 
stupendous fact. impossible, say they, for the non-elect believe, be- 
cause faith ‘the gift God;’ and this assumption they proceed 
draw their conclusions just though the non-elect were dead masses 
matter. this was the case, salvation had been offered them upon 
any condition which they had not natural ability fulfil, (for instance, 
their possessing the strength Goliath the intellect Aristotle,) 
then indeed the offer would not have proved provision for them moral 
agents. But the benefit had been suspended their stretching out the 
hand, would have been easy for all see that was provided for them 


.capable agents, though they should have lost refusing perform that 


act. Now they possess capacity which bona fide basis obliga- 
tion, and which bears the same relation the obligation believe that 
muscular strength would the extend arm the divine 
command they can reasonably required the one the other, 
and reasonably punished for the neglect, without resting any part their 
obligation Adam; then benefit which suspended their faith, 
just much provided for them moral agents, (or creatures under obli- 
gations,) though had been suspended their stretching out the hand. 
And the only reason why not easy for realize this, the difficul- 
find apprehending that their natural powers are complete basis 
obligation the one case the other. was familiar the mind 
that rational creature, separated from the Spirit, perfectly and reason- 
ably bound believe Christ extend arm the divine com- 
mand, every would vanish. should then see that the benefit 
atonement for those who remain unsancti- 
fied, the house which they are liberty occupy, the office which 
suspended their own choice.” (pp. 343, 344, 345; see also 241.) 


14. The General Atonement implies that all men, moral 
agents, have natural power repent without the special in- 
the Spirit. 


Many believe that have natural ability repent, 
but receive gracious ability from the interpositions 
the Holy Ghost. They also believe that these interpositions 
are not constant, but are special and extraordinary; and 
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therefore, when they are not vouchsafed us, have 
kind power comply with the conditions life. Con- 
sequently, the non-elect will never receive the renewing 
influences the Spirit, there natural possibility 
their ever accepting atonement, and course atone- 
ment could wisely made for them. Others believe that 
men have the natural power obey God, whenever im- 
poses upon them; and that imposes some 
command all times, but does not bestow the special influ- 
ences his Spirit all times; therefore all men have the 
natural ability obey God, even when does not aid 
them supernatural interposition. This was the belief 
President Griffin. has been distinguished for his ad- 
vocacy the doctrine that are always dependent the 
efficient aid our Maker, and without that aid certain- 
and uniformly sin; but did not regard this doctrine 
inconsistent with the proposition, that when our Preserver 
withholds his supernatural influence, still continues 
uphold our natural power yield what exacts. the 
atonement designed for all men, all periods their 
probation, then all men, all such periods, have power, 
whether aided not, accept this atonement. Dr. Griffin 
makes the following unequivocal remarks 


Obligation upon capacity natural ability, other words, upon 
the physical faculties accompanied with light. not diminished the 
dependence man, nor bad temper, nor the absence the Spirit; 
nor increased original holiness, nor good temper, nor the in- 
fluence the Spirit, further than the latter presents light the under- 
fore creatures under obligations, have nothing with their de- 
pendence, their temper, the action the Spirit, (further than 
above expressed,) with any decree concerning that action.” (pp. 229, 
230.) 

whole fabric” moral government “rests upon the principle that 
all this treatment suited rational creatures even without the Spirit, 
other words, that they are complete moral agents without supernatural influ- 
ence. The Moral Governor grounds his claims, not their temper, nor 
their original righteousness, nor any spiritual aids afforded, but their 
physical faculties accompanied with light, their natural ability. com- 
paring their obligations with their conduct, and without reference any- 

14* 
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thing else, judges their character and deserts. From their obligations 
estimates their privileges, reckoning them such whatever they 
ought improve for their good. Where blessing placed within their 
reach that they can enjoy doing their duty, charges against them 
opportunity fair chance obtain it. makes experiments upon their 
temper, just though they were independent. all his measures as- 
sumes from their capacity that their holy action possible. presents in- 
structions and motives fitted influence rational beings, though ex- 
pected the effect from their own independent powers. commands, in- 
vites, rewards, and punishes though there was Spirit. With the ex- 
ceptions mentioned former chapter, never once alludes the pas- 
sive character men throughout the whole administration moral gov- 
ernment, but holds his way through the world with eye apparently filled 
with agents alone. sets before him race distinct and complete 
agents, and proceeds like earthly prince who has control over the 
minds his subjects but motives. This must apparent any one 
who opens his Bible, and has already been proved quotations sufficient- 
numerous. short moral government world itself, because 
moral agents, speak, are complete entities themselves.” (pp. 
244.) 

importance. That general treatment which bottomed their capacity, 
and would have meaning without it; which assumes every step that 
they have natural ability act without the Spirit, and truth the same 
though they were independent; which comprehends all the instructions 
given, all the authority employed, all the obligations imposed, all the mo- 
tives presented, all the provisions made, all the invitations offered, all the 
long-suffering exercised, all the guilt charged, all the rewards conferred 
this system, separate from the sovereign operations the Spirit, im- 
measurable importance. Laying out account the direct ends which the 
measures are calculated accomplish, the system whole unspeak- 
able importance mere source (p. 288; see also pp. 72, 


15. The General Atonement implies that all probationers 
have fair chance” obtain eternal life. 


The phrases “chance,” fair chance,” have been generally 
excluded from the dialect theologians. They are peril- 
ous and unfortunate words. Dr. Griffin does not use them 
denote any uncertainty regard the action for which 
there “chance.” did not believe any such contin- 
gency volitions, implies that they are not the sure re- 
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sults motives, and the objects God’s infallible decrees. 
But employs these terms luminous alternations 


speech, reflecting intense light his favorite doctrine 
natural ability. says: 


There such thing being sinner, and needing atonement, 
without capacity accept it. For without capacity believe, there 
would not capacity obey; and without capacity obey, there 
would not capacity sin. You must not split and divide the es- 
sential attributes moral agent. You must not contemplate him 
sinner, without contemplating him capable faith. say that 
needs atonement, and yet labors under natural incapacity believe, 
the same sundering essential properties, and the same contradiction, 
say that mass matter has shape but not impenetrability, that 
ball not round. Further, man has capacity believe, then his 
faith naturally possible, then susceptible fair offer life, 
fair opportunity chance obtain it, the complete privilege 
atonement, and course probation trial. Such possibility 
action and susceptibility privileges are inseparable from capacity, are 
inseparable course from sinner. man cannot one whom 
atonement adapted, that is, sinner, but the character which 
capable and susceptible all these things. And call him sinner, and 
yet deny the natural possibility his believing, his fair chance live 
the atonement, the completeness his privilege, (allowing the Gos- 
pel his hands,) the same contradiction noticed 
Further, the atonement far affects any agent that susceptible 
the offer its benefits, must affect all his other relations which are ca- 
pable being affected such must give him fair oppor- 
tunity chance live it, must put him completely upon probation, 
and him perfect otherwise the essential attributes 
agent are divided. the atonement affected the relations Simon 
Magus that could receive the offer pardon it, then gave him 
fair chance for pardon, put him fully upon probation, and was him the 
complete privilege atonement.” (pp. 239 241.) 

fundamental principle the system [which includes the doctrine 
Limited Atonement] that men without the Spirit have power be- 
lieve, that is, capacity which can called natural ability. Then in- 
deed without the Spirit they are not moral agents, for capacity, have 
seen, the very foundation moral agency. Accordingly some have the 
consistency deny, that there natural men proper basis obliga- 
tion without resorting Adam. general they will not admit the natural 
possibility the non-elect’s believing, nor even allow make the sup- 
position such anevent. From not perceiving that their capacity full 
foundation for the provision privileges, just though was certain they 
would improve them, and enough justify the expression that they can 
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improve them, they are unable see that the non-elect bear any more re- 
lation atonement their door and offered them, than 
masses inanimate matter; and often ask, what avail such provision 
without the gift faith just they would ask, what avail provision 
for the dead? course they will not allow that gives them 
chance live, them complete privilege, though chances (thus ac- 
tively considered), and privileges, are predicable only moral agents. 
being for them moral agents fact great magnitude and importance, 
but this wholly sunk. 

They cannot see that the atonement expressed the least benevolence 
the non-elect, any more than had suspended pardon their possess- 
ing the intellect Locke the strength Hercules. They not 
see that the natural powers men such case constitute foundation 
for treatment which benevolence can expressed, less than par- 
don was suspended their stretching out the hand. And this leads 
the conclusion that nothing which God can for those who remain un- 
sanctified, can indicate benevolence towards them. And the next step 
that has benevolence towards them, not even general af- 
fection them creatures.’ And then could have motive make 
the provision for could not designed for them, but must 
have fallen out provision for them some incidental way, though fastened 
upon them severally such express law. short, moral agents are 
such absolute non-entities, that God could have motive make pro- 
vision for them and therefore place the decree respecting the 
atonement before that election, charge him with resolving 
costly measure without motive.” (pp. 314, 315, 316; see also 243, 244, 
296, 297.) 


may replied, that these quotations Dr. Griffin oc- 
casionally speaks the fair chance given the atone- 
ment. teaches, however, that chance thus given 
only the atonement implies the natural ability the sin- 
ner accept teaches that the atoning 
work provision for moral agents,” that did not 
tain the gift faith.” Here,” says, plant foot” 
(pp. 94, then, the atonement did not secure faith,” 
but only offered salvation all men condition 
their voluntary faith, gave all men fair chance obtain- 
ing salvation, only the ground that all men have the 
natural power exercise the faith which required 
them. 
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16. The General Atonement implies Natural Ability, 
which something more than faculty the soul. 


What meant the doctrine Natural Ability 
right? Some affirm that may signify nothing more than 
undeveloped and dormant capacity for virtuous action; 
like the capacity which infants have speak, run, cherish 
parental love, etc. Others suppose that the phrase denotes 
capacity which can exercised, and that capacity which 
cannot exercised incapable capacity, and this 
nothing different from incapacity. Dr. has been 
regarded some advocating the first these notions. 
evident that advocates the last. 

the first place, contends for kind natural ability 
which denied those Calvinists who deny the General 
Atonement. any Calvinists disbelieve that all sinners, 
even the non-elect, are endued with the capacities which are 
termed Reason, Conscience, Will? But Dr. Griffin fre- 
quently implies that the whole controversy the extent 
the atonement may reduced controversy the 
natural power men right (see page therefore 
one party the controversy must own, and the other dis- 
own, the existence this natural but neither party 
disowns the truth, that the non-elect possess the bare or- 
ganic capacities which the elect possess therefore the ques- 
tion dispute must something more than question 
the existence dormant faculties the non-elect. Dr. 
Griffin says 

root the difficulty lies overlooking the capacity unsancti- 
fied men. And without capacity they are longer agents: and when 
they cease agents, they indeed cease susceptible the privi- 
lege atonement. the non-elect are powerless regard faith 
dead masses matter, admit that the atonement was not made for 
them any and then must consider the appearances such 
provision calculated deceive. But they possess the full capacity 
which the proper ground treating them moral agents, then there 
atonement for them agents none the less for their being unsanctified. 
feast brought into room surrounded with statues, and de- 
termined impart life only half; there may ludicrous proclama- 
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tion that for many will receive it, but after all would pre- 
posterous say that was provided for all. But brought into 
room surrounded with living men, and they are all share they will, 
and are invited and urged partake, then may truly said pro- 
vided for all, though the event part refuse the invitation. The question 
then about power really vital one.” (pp. 220, 221.) 


the second place, Dr. Griffin advocates kind 
natural ability which his opponents believe was lost 
Adam. But have any his opponents believed, that men 
lost Adam their fundamental capacities Reason, Con- 
science, Will? any, who? His antagonists contended, 
that Adam “being left the freedom his own will” 
sinned, and sinning lost his freedom right, his 
natural power obey and opposition them Dr. 
Griffin contended that men have now all the freedom which 
they.ever had, and course did not lose their natural ability 
Adam. lets fall several remarks like the following: 


need therefore recurring our original purity Adam 
find the foundation obligation. Under the notion that sinners have 
more power believe than stocks, men have attempted justify the 
universal the ground that the power was lost our own 
fault. servant, say they, has cut off his hands avoid labor, his 
master may still require his daily task, and punish him for the neglect. 
But solid ground obligation independent Adam still remains 
the soul, there need resorting this laboring principle vindicate 
the command. lost nothing Adam, (so far concerns the present 
subject,) but right temper; and the want that does not impair the 
basis obligation which exists ourselves. What else can you imagine 
Power? But what power distinct from good heart? Have 
not still power love God heart well disposed? you 
mean power make the heart good, self-determining power the 
will? But did Adam himself possess What had which have 
not, but right temper? And that could not have been the ground obli- 
gation had continued. Besides, this resort original holiness for the 
ground obligation involves many seeming absurdities, that ought 
not made without the most urgent necessity. Take the case the 
servant. His siri was one, the act disabling himself. For this might 
punished long and much that single act deserved. But im- 
pute sin him for not performing his task after had become impossible, 
contrary all truth and justice. was not blame for that omission. 
With the best dispositions could not have prevented it. God looks 
the heart, and accepts willing mind’ where there nothing else give, 
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could not have seen that servant striving with the best desires perform 
his task without hands, and blamed him for the failure. The sin was but 
one. this illustrates the case Adam’s posterity, there but one 
sin charged against them all, and that was committed Eden. The 
different degrees criminality dream; and men would have 
been guilty, and might have received the same punishment, had they 
been born without reason. personal act sin, and 
matter what they do. These consequences must follow, there must 
the present structure the soul foundation obligation altogether inde- 
pendent Adam’s innocence fall. And where the Scriptures teach, 
that men have not themselves complete foundation obligation 
without resorting What text from Genesis Revelation hints 
such The notion altogether human inference. far from 
supporting such thought, the Scriptures pointedly charge sinners with 
faculties which render them without excuse, alleging that they have eyes but 
see not, ears but hear not, hearts but not understand, talents but will not 
employ them, price their hands with heart improve it; and con- 
stantly treat them moral agents their own persons, and fully 
there had been federal (pp. 


the third place, Dr. Griffin advocates kind natural 
ability which makes the atonement real privilege even 
the non-elect. Men who believe that the non-elect, without 
special aid, cannot use their faculties accepting the atone- 
ment, and also that God has decreed never give this 
them, not believe that the atonement privilege the 
non-elect. But Dr. Griffin supposes that must ascribe 
God, Moral same reason for atone- 
ment for Simon Magus for Peter, wit, direct regard 
his deliverance from the curse” (p. 294), real benevo- 
lence Simon Magus; “as complete and 
pression common benevolence Simon Magus, there 
maternal feeling where mother runs catch falling 
child” (p. 294). was him [Simon Magus] 
perfect foundation support the privilege atone- 
ment, sustain punishment for rejecting it. His ca- 
pacity made proper for God provide the privilege for 
him (just though was likely use without the 
Spirit), for God punish him for not using it. The 
mercy then, less than the punishment, may contem- 
plated lying between God and Simon, and being ex- 
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pressive the divine character its direct aspect upon 
him (p. can find stronger language ex- 
press the fact that all men possess, and can use the power 
right choice, than found our author’s assertion that 
the capacity which moral agents possess, they have them- 
selves, without the Spirit, complete foundation for all the 
treatment which might rendered independent beings, 
and less foundation for merciful than for punitive treat- 
ment” (p. 293). Dr. Griffin says that privilege 
means happiness, which man has capacity, able, 
well disposed, improve for his own always 
reckoned originally from his natural ability” (p. 235). 
adds 


privilege then complete without any influence the Spirit inclining 
the man improve it. complete provided his obligation improve 
complete. possesses that ability use blessing for his good which 
the bona basis obligation, may charged against him 
lege, with much reason the enjoyment depended his 
stretching out the hand. benefit placed within his reach that ought 
make his own, his own. blessing his hands till throws 
away and the traces will still found upon him accountable 
being. Otherwise the abuse privileges phrase altogether without 
meaning, and more applicable men than statues. only be- 
cause difficult realize the completeness the obligations the non- 
elect believe, that doubt whether the atonement 
lege them. pore much their inability, and lay the ground 
their obligation much Eden, that becomes difficult realize that 
they are under the same present, personal obligations believe that they 
are any outward act. was offered them the simple 
condition their stretching out the hand, would easy see that the 
privilege was complete, because would obvious that their obligation 
was perfect. Only let realized that, without reference Adam, they 
are under entire obligations believe they would extend arm 
the divine command, and every difficulty vanishes.” (pp. 235, 236.) 


The whole style which our author illustrates the facility 
accepting this privilege, accepting independently,” 
stretching out the hand,” using those faculties which 
bear the same relation the obligation which the muscu- 
lar strength slave does the obligation lift weight 
when bidden his master (p. the full opportunity,” 
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the fair chance” obtain the blessings the atonement,— 
these and other yet stronger phrases are illusory and de- 
ceptive, unless they denote power use our faculties 
holy love. 

the fourth place, Dr. Griffin unequivocally declares 
that means natural power choose the right, some- 
thing more than bare germinal faculty choice, and that 
regards this power either involving itself, in- 
ducing necessary consequence, power use the facul- 
the right, well the wrong, way. says: 


The possibility the action moral agents grows out their capaci- 
ty, which without this would capacity. What capacity for action 
where the action natural impossibility the capacity from which the 
possibility action calculated, not affected the presence absence 
the Spirit, nor any decree concerning his influence, nor yet the 
certainty that the capacity will not employed, they who speak and act 
reference agents have right, without regard any these things, 
assume that their action possible, and speak and act though was 
likely happen. Even the omniscient God, shall see another 
place, shapes his measures though their action was probable, even when 
foresees that will never occur. the same principle have 
right, whenever argument requires it, make the supposition the 
return the very devils holiness. agents they have capacity 
return; and all the language the universe respecting the possibility 
action refers course agents.” (p. 231.) 


Even his Treatise Divine Efficiency, where had 
temptation reduce our natural power” the narrow- 
est compass possible, remarks: faculty move, that, 
physically speaking, cannot move, contradiction 
terms. faculty which faculty. But there 
may faculties which point fact will not move 
such manner, but him whom they have their being” 
(p. 78). 

The objector may reply, that Dr. Griffin defines natural 
ability the foundation moral obligation,” and af- 
firms: This independent basis obligation what 
mean, and all that mean natural ability,” when 
ascribe this power sinners, only assert that they 
have the physical faculties rational soul” (p. 

XV. No. 57. 
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But this rejoin, that the word here denotes 
faculties capable right and the very para- 
graph from which the objector infers that Dr. Griffin does 
not mean anything more than our simple organic capacities, 
Dr. Griffin himself expressly affirms that does mean 
something more. says that this power lies the phy- 
sical faculties rational soul, connected with light.” 
self-evident that man cannot bound perform 
natural impossibilities, what with the best dispo- 
sitions has power accomplish, (as for instance 
make world,) that find necessary prove the ex- 
istence such power order fasten upon the con- 
science sense obligation. But call whatever name 


‘you please, the whole that mean is, that the physical 


faculties, accompanied with light, are complete and bona 
basis obligation, independent the temper the 
heart, the action the Spirit, original righteousness 
sin, and none the less dependence. This all 
that any Calvinist ever meant can mean natural abili- 
ty” (p. 226). another paragraph says: When, 
therefore, inquire what constitutes the basis 
moral agency, are only asking what that the crea- 
ture which the foundation obligation.— That founda- 
tion other than the faculties rational soul, 
which, reference the present subject least, 
ling add light” (pp. 221, Dr. Griffin at- 
tempts define “natural power” with the greatest 
cision, says, not that dormant, germinal capacity, 
that in” the. not the bare faculty, but 
“the natural faculties with the light” (p. 225), physical 
faculties accompanied with light” (p. 229). complete- 
ness moral agency has dependence supernatural 
impressions, and nothing but rational existence com- 
bined with knowledge” (p. must then light, 
knowledge, addition the faculties moral agent. 
Why? Because the mere faculties without the light, knowl- 
edge, will not him obey the law; and the idea 
“natural the idea both the faculty and the 
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light; the idea all which is, the literal sense, ne- 
cessary for the obedient meaning which our 
author attaches the disputed phrase may become still 
more obvious, perhaps, from the following Sections. 


Relations the General Atonement and Free Moral 
Agency the Divine Foreknowledge and Decrees. 


easy misunderstand the remarks quoted the 
present Section. easier still misrepresent them. 
They are not exactly what would desire them be. 
The intent them, however, easily seen candid 
reader. ‘They were designed complements the truths 
often presented Dr. Griffin, that God has fore-ordained 
whatsoever comes pass, and that consequently all the ac- 
tions men are certain and The style, the 
thoughts, and even the subjects Dr. Griflin’s discourses 
prove him have been, through life, eminently Calvinistic 
his views. The spirit which glowed within 
him, however, impelled him declare the whole counsel 
God, order reach the moral sensibilities men. 
was not man one idea. held the truths 
which are the side the Sovereign, and also the truths 
which are the side the creature. Like many other 
Calvinists, made broad distinction between the Provi- 
dential and the Moral Government, the Purposes and the 
Commands, the Secret and the Revealed Will Jehovah. 
was punctiliously careful guard his readers against 
the belief, that the divine decree their rule duty, that 
the purpose election lessens the freeness divine grace, 
and that any providential plan with regard the application 
the atonement affects the nature provision for 
moral agents. was firm resisting those writers who 
believe that, the atonement was not intended for the non- 
elect, and the non-elect have not any kind power 
repent, therefore the non-elect are not state proba- 
tion. election,’ writes, brought against [proba- 
But God treats have seen, just 
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though there was election. foreknowledge brought 
against it? But God treats agents, will appear here- 
after, just though there was foreknowledge” (p. 233). 
are not busy ourselves with the question, whether 
are elected, but are regard the Most High our 
Moral Governor, and with him, such, our business lies 
through the whole course our active virtue. every 
part proceed though nothing was settled from eternity, 
and except submission the eternal purpose God, set 
ourselves raise others happiness though never 
heard absolute decree. transact with the Moral 
Governor almost all our worship. Prayer has other 
object. Its concern lies not with election, but with the 
present will him who ‘is Rewarder them that dili- 
gently seek him.’ Its sole encouragement drawn from 
the promise the Moral Governor; and long pondering 
election, turning the eye from apt damp the 
spirit and discourage the effort. pray for the re- 
generation others, not ask the Elector change 
his eternal decrees: address ourselves the Moral Gov- 
ernor alone, and hope rewarded act which 
them will not recompense” (p. 248). Believing that 
the atonement designed for men only moral agents, 
boldly affirms that God, Moral Governor, knows not 
non-elect person earth” (p. 285), and that moral 
government, dealing with pure agents, regardless 
the decrees, and promises, and influences which respect the 
passive, that goes around them, and wanders over them, 
without appearing see them” (p. from believ- 
ing that God first elects the heirs salvation, and then 
makes atonement for them elect, Dr. Griffin says: 
Moral Governor had nothing with men elect and 
non-elect, but merely moral agents, and reference 
his final treatment them, believers and unbelievers. 
And his decree punish any for rejecting Saviour, must 
founded his foreknowledge that they would thus re- 
ject. was all the decree that the Moral Governor could 
pass respecting the misery those who were hear the 
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Gospel” (p. 304). atonement planned and provided 
for the not, they are not under obligation 
accept it, and are not qualified reject it. Our author rea- 
sons 


The only part moral government which discovers prescience, 
prophecy. the other parts are framed together with the same consisten- 
relation there was foreknowledge. Break this principle, 
and plant the eye prescience visibly every part moral govern- 
ment, and you turn the whole into the entreaties God the 
non-elect would appear like mockery, and many his declarations false. 
God proceeds his treatment moral agents though was perfectly 
uncertain how they will act till they are tried. The reason that the ca- 
pacity and obligations which the treatment founded, are degree 
affected foreknowledge. This neither weakens obligation, nor helps 
create one which would not otherwise exist. does not weaken obli- 
gation, and therefore does not prevent the issuing commands 
tions; for these only express the obligations men with precision, without 
any thing prophetic their conduct destiny. Nor yet does help 
obligation which would not otherwise exist. this maxim 
wish draw particular attention. Were there foreknowledge, neither 
the nature things nor any command could impose men 
accept privilege which relation them had existence, (for that 
would natural impossibility,) nor, unless deceived, believe the privi- 
lege for them such sense that they could enjoy doing their 
duty for that would obligation believe lie. This would com- 
mon sense there was foreknowledge. Now what assert is, that the 
foreknowledge God that they would not accept the privilege provided 
for them, did not render proper for him, without providing it, command 
them receive and believe that was provided for them. They 
could not under obligation, nor could any command lay them under ob- 
ligation, accept privilege which relation them had existence, 
nor, unless deceived, believe lie. The inconsistency attempting 
impose such obligation, will appear making the supposition, (and 
moral agents have right make the supposition,) that they should ex- 
ert try exert their agency moment they should make 
the attempt, they would find one part natural impossibility, and 
forming the other, unless deceived, they would actually wrong. 
power therefore could lay upon them obligation accept privilege 
which, from the foreknowledge that they would reject it, had not been 
provided for them that they could enjoy doing their 
the Moral Governor more attempts impose the obligation without 
providing the privilege, than would any fair and honorable man. does 
not command impossibilities, secure the foreknowledge that creatures will 
not obey, and then punish them forever for not doing what power with 

15* 
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the best dispositions could have done. does not thus take advantage 
his superior knowledge oppress. does not thus practise upon the ig- 
norance creatures, sure last detect the imposition.” (pp. 249 
251.) 


physically possible for the non-elect accept the 
atonement, then, even God has not pre-determined induce 
them accept it, still may not make supposition that 
they will accept it? And they should so, how would 
their act faith stand related the divine decree? 
Griffin replies: 


will pretend say that Judas had believed, (and hope 
enough has been said justify the supposition,) would have been reject- 
ed? But had believed, you say, would have been foreknown, and 
the atonement would have been made for him. And are you sure would 
have been have other idea God’s foreknowledge 
than that founded his own purpose produce permit. there- 
fore foreknew whether should give faith this possible ac- 
tion which speaking, would not have been caused God, nor 
have grown out any purpose his. How then should have been fore- 
known? event fact unforeknown because, beyond what pro- 
duced the direct influence God, the universe governed motives, 
the tendency which perfectly understands. But the possibility the 
action under consideration, did not depend the motives which had 
actually spread, but the faculties soul. Judas done 
ought, event would have taken place which was never foreseen. And 
had done ought without the influence and motives which God con- 
trolled, (and his obligations were independent both,) event would 
have taken place, which, far can judge, could not have been fore- 
seen. such event ever did will occur: only make these re- 
marks show how independent divine foreknowledge the 
bility action Unnumbered actions which God never foreknew, are 
still naturally possible, prescience reduces everything fate. 

this ground that God, all his treatment moral agents, (ex- 
cept the single instance prophecy,) proceeds just though had 
foreknowledge. The capacity creatures act, and course the natu- 
ral possibility their action, and their obligations, are independent pre- 
science and the Moral Governor, founding his course that capacity and 
possibility, and those obligations, holds his way though nothing was 
foreseen.” (pp. 333, 334.) 
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Relations the General Atonement and free Moral 
Agency the Arminian and the Calvinistic systems. 


theologian advocate the doctrine divine decrees, 
the doctrine human freedom, will regarded 
Arminian others. But Dr. advocated both doc- 
trines. regret that did not more analytically dis- 
criminate between his own theory human power, and 
that which characteristic Arminianism. might 
have shown them radically unlike each other. Con- 
tenting himself with the more general distinctions, 


These principles moral government [pp. 158—171 this Article ex- 
hibit these principles], which are everywhere conspicuous the sacred page, 
are what Arminians have discovered, and set themselves defend, oppo- 
sition doctrines which they thought irreconcilable with these. advo- 
cates for the fundamental laws moral government, they deserve real 
praise: but their error has lain not perceiving that all the attributes 
moral agency are perfectly consistent with absolute dependence. ever 
this unhappy division the church healed, must the ground here 
taken, showing that respectable class men that all the prerogatives 
moral government can maintained perfect consistency with absolute 
election and special grace.” (pp. 244, 245.) 

far the dispute [in regard the extent the atonement] ver- 
bal, phraseology ought not adhered which does not express the 
truth. And how far verbal, question some importance. Now 
our brethren detail admit all that ask. This they often they 
say that Christ died that whosoever believeth him should not perish 
and often they allow that all may enjoy the benefit believing, and 
are bound make their own. And yet when they come general prop- 
ositions, they contradict the one which support, and distinctly say that 
the atonement was not for all. This because they not attach the 
general proposition the same meaning that do. And the reason this 
is, they are not agreed with the character which men are 
spoken this matter. contend that they ought spoken 
moral they speak them continually passive receivers. gen- 
eral they not mean deny what really meant the 
being for all moral agents, but they annihilate agents make 
account When therefore say that was for Simon Magus, 
(meaning that was for him capable agent,) they, though they allow 
what mean, refuse use our language, and say decidedly that was not 
for him, because they overlook his agency, and speak him merely 
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sentient and passive. The proposition that was for him, has different 
meaning with them from what has with us, because they see him not 
agent. they could see him agent, attach the same 
meaning the proposition that do, they would not deny it. far the 
dispute verbal. But the mistake lies deeper than words, and consists 
overlooking the natural ability man. the bottom the difficul- 
ty. Though therefore there much logomachy the contest, yet 
are right our brethren labor under real mistake. subject where 
they ought speak men exclusively moral agents, they constantly 
reason about them though they were passive tablets, more capable 
believing than the clods the valley. And when they refer the pur- 
pose God this provision, they constantly speak him only intend- 
ing not intending make impressions passive recipients. This 
plainly turning the Moral Governor out transaction which was exclu- 
sively his own, and transferring the whole business the Sovereign Effi- 
cient Cause. This has been the grand mistake Calvinists the type 
part the Synod Dort. They have reasoned right against the Armi- 
nians about election and regeneration, but several points have plainly 
lost stght moral agents and moral government. the other hand, 
the Arminians have had many correct ideas moral government, but 
have been blind Bartimeus all the secrets the other department. 
And thus these two parties have contending from age age, 
and after all both have been both wrong.” (pp. 822 324.) 

admit that the Sovereign Efficient Cause absolutely decreed the 
characters men, far whether would make them holy leave 
them themselves. But think that all these difficulties which have per- 
plexed the church consequence viewing God single character, 
may easily solved contemplating him two. While not say 
the Sovereign Efficient Cause that suspended any thing the con- 
duct men, had the least reference that conduct one his de- 
cisions (because his decrees and acts terminate upon men purely pas- 
sive) scruple not attribute the Moral Governor all the aims which 
the measures his government are calculated accomplish. readily 
the Sovereign Efficient everything that the highest Calvin- 
ist ever did, and none the less ascribe the Moral Governor everything, 
relates the present subject, that Arminian ever particular 
find difficulty saying the Ruler agents, that wills 
vation all whom the Gospel sent. And understand Peter and 
Paul speaking God the same character, and meaning the same 
thing, when they say him that will have all men saved and 
come unto the knowledge the willing that any 
ish, but that all should come dare not therefore say 
him who provided the atonement (for that was the Moral Governor alone,) 
that had intention benefit the non-elect, nor generally speak 
him even knowing such class 285, 286.) 
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requires but little that genius which accompanies 
the theologicum,” misrepresent the author the 
preceding citations, adopting semi-Arminian and semi- 
Calvinistic creed. some points did agree with the 
Arminians where other Calvinists not; and some 
more noticeable points other Calvinists agreed with the Ar- 
minians where did not. the whole, was further 
from Arminianism than were his Calvinistic opposers. 
was, professed be, strong but self-consistent be- 
liever the substance the Assembly’s Catechism. His 
doctrine moral agency has been often admitted fact, 
even when has been denied form, the most one-sided 
devotees that Formula. this doctrine, however, 
which was regarded President Griffin the point his 
divergence from the technically avowed belief the old 
Calvinists. inclined think,” says, that the 
habit regarding men “moral agents” rather than 
“passive receivers” “is the original angle separation, 
and that the dispute about the nature the atonement 
rather consequential” (p. 178). “In all the views which 
our brethren take the non-elect relation this ques- 
tion, they overlook their existence moral agents, and af- 
firm the same things them might they 
were passive blocks under the hands the engraver. This 
the principal source the whole mistake (pp. 
regarded their false views moral agency leading 
many Calvinists, step step, into labyrinth such errors 
the following: that “the atonement was legal transac- 
tion,” 130 al.); that our sins were imputed Christ 
legally and literally, were considered” his; whereas God 
considers every thing really is, and when imputes 
one man’s sin others, merely treats them they had 
sinned, and pursues this course practically, far ne- 
cessary answer the purpose” moral government (pp. 150 
154, 164 that Christ was our legal Surety, Spon- 
sor and Representative (p. 168 that there was le- 
gal identity between him and (pp. 149, 170 al.) that 
God legally obliged save the elect (pp. 61, 160, 164) 
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that the atonement has “the attributes commercial trans- 
(p. 134 that the law punishes sin with sin” 
(p. that sin may something passive (p. al.). 

save men from these, and from similar errors 
already noticed, that Dr. Griffin insists, with rare eloquence, 
the doctrine “natural ability commensurate with 
duty,” and the importance that style writing and 
preaching which superinduced the influence this 
doctrine (see especially Part IL, chapters 20, 
the present Treatise). him the two op- 
posing parties Calvinists may, and should, reconciled 
with each other; but the concessions needful for their 
union the Edwardeans, who have chosen the accurate and 
the fitting language, should not disown the truth and the 
utility their propositions; but the advocates the Old 
Calvinism, who have borrowed inaccurate and perilous 
phraseology, should abandon the error and the harmfulness 
their set and forms speech (pp. 
326). Their language often produces ruinous impression 
the soul (pp. 320 326 al.). They fail distin- 
guish between the literal and figurative meaning texts,” 
and they frequently reason from poetry were prose 
10, 12, 104, 113, 154, 158, 165, 166, 168, 187, 210 
al.). imaginative style they often qualify, and when 
they explain their poetical images. prosaic terms, they 
come into substantial agreement with the views 
They contend against his principles, while they 
are compelled tacitly admit them (p. 322; see also 
pp. 178, 180, 181, they would avow 
form that God never requires moral agents work impos- 
sibilities, they would willing avow that the atonement 
was made for men moral agents. they would logi- 
cally admit that was made for the entire race. 
coinciding with him regard the objects the atone- 
ment, they would coincide with him regard its nature, 
for its designed results unfold its essence. would exist 
harmony views, and this would induce harmony 
style, between the two schools who now grate harsh discord.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE PUBLIC ECONOMY THE 


PROF. ALBERT HARKNESS, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


the countless publications our day, few possess 
enough real and permanent value give promise ever 
becoming standard works. That rare book which re- 

any great truth, even presents thorough and im- 
partial discussion any important subject. Accordingly, 
the appearance truly great work, any leading de- 
partment letters science, subject for general con- 
gratulation. Scholars throughout the world hail alike 
invaluable contribution the treasury knowledge, 
and vast accession their facilities for future research. 

Boeckh’s Staatshaushaltung der Athener noble speci- 
men this class works. Conceived and executed the 
very best style German scholarship, marks era 
the study classical antiquity. Its accomplished author 
brings his arduous task mind gifted with the choicest 
natural endowments, trained the highest culture, and 
stored with the richest treasures learning. has, more- 
over, favorite theory establish; not the paid ad- 
vocate, striving with special pleadings save desperate 
cause; but the impartial judge, calmly weighing the claims 
truth and justice. Steadily pursues his investigations. 
Does discover heroic patriotism noble magnanimity, 
the just meed praise springs spontaneously from his gen- 
erous heart; does lay bare the dark immorality cor- 
rupt and depraved populace? his moral nature rising be- 
fore all its truthfulness pronounces the stern sentence 
unqulified condemnation. 


Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, von August Zweite 
Berlin: Bei Reimer. 

The Public Economy the Athenians, with Notes and copious Index, 
Augustus Boeckh. from the second German edition, Anthony 
Lamb. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son and Co. 
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This work, every scholar knows, the most thorough 
and complete investigation the public economy the 
ancient Athenians ever attempted. Free from vague gen- 
eralities, gives not empty declamation, but substantial 
fact; not mere assertion, but reliable proof. has long 
been the standard authority all subjects discussed its 
pages and yet must not expect find its pictures 
Athenian life complete and full; many instances indeed, 
have only the rude outline, and neither the classic page 
nor the ancient inscription furnishes single hint, 
which may complete the picture. The artist has wisely 
left his work the very point where the light history 
failed him; knew but too well that, though the imagina- 
tion might conceive beautiful painting, could not pro- 
duce truthful portrait. 

‘The work, though published 1817, underwent im- 
portant revision until 1851, when the present enlarged and 
improved edition made its appearance. full generation 
had already passed away since the work was first offered 
the world, generation more distinguished for profound 
research than any which had preceded it. The 
ancient inscriptions had been subjected the most search- 
ing scrutiny, and the information thus elicited many ab- 
struse and puzzling questions antiquity, had modified not 
few the received opinions scholars. But one bet- 
ter understood these results, had indeed done more 
reach them than the learned author the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum. his bidding, defaced and mutilated 
slabs reclaimed from the accumulated rubbish centuries, 
had brought forth their precious records, and disclosed the 
secrets which had long been buried with them. Accord- 
ingly, when Boeckh put his hand second time his great 
work the Athenian finances, the world scholars turned 
him expectation great results. They well knew 
that all the dross would purged out this second refin- 
ing, and that much pure metal, brought the labors 
generation from the exhaustless mines ancient lore, 
would added its rich stores. These expectations were 
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abundantly realized. Mr. Lamb, therefore, has judged not 
wrongly thinking that new translation, founded this 
greatly improved edition, would valuable and ac- 
ceptable contribution American scholarship. The trans- 
lation Sir Lewis, published London some years 
since, was course based the first edition the original 
work, and thus entire generation behind the present 
state antiquarian research. 

placing this remarkable production Professor Boeckh, 
arship, within the reach all who speak the English tongue, 
Mr. Lamb has performed invaluable service alike for the 
student antiquity and for the general reader. The work 
rich facts which every American citizen desires 
know. faithful exhibition the Athenian polity, 
unvarnished record portraying the elements alike strength 
and weakness that most famed ancient common- 
wealths, can never object indifference, long 
our own destinies are identified with the fortunes 
great republic. Our English literature, moreover, sadly 
wanting great works classical antiquity; hail, 
therefore, every honest effort relieve our poverty the 
importation foreign learning the form scholarlike 
translations, noble act public charity. 

The extreme difficulty making translation, once 
elegant and faithful, work like the present, can fully 
appreciated only those who have made the experiment. 
Prof. Boeckh’s investigations the Athenian finances are 
profound and thorough, replete with nice discriminations, 

and compacted with minute details, that almost im- 

possible re-produce them foreign tongue. The work 

thoroughly German that difficult force it, with- 

out distortion, into the strait proportions the English 

garb. Mr. Lamb has displayed both scholarship and skill 

surmounting these obstacles, and has performed his task 

with the most conscientious fidelity. Well may con- 

gratulate him the success which has attended his 

could scarcely express higher wish for the cause 
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classical studies our land than bespeaking exten- 
sive sale for this work. Let the student Demosthenes 
and Homer scan well these garnered treasures, which schol- 
arship has patiently gleaned from the distant shores an- 
tiquity; and let the young American, looks with fond 
and hopeful gaze his country’s future, pause brief mo- 
ment, and ponder the lessons Athenian experience. 

Guided the learned researches Prof. Boeckh, 
purpose briefly examine the Financial System the an- 
cient Athenians. 

Political economy recognizes more powerful agency 
promoting the material prosperity nations than the divi- 
sion labor. This course involves exchange, and the 
consequent necessity some convenient circulating me- 
dium. the currency people becomes mean in- 
dex their civilization. 

The basis the Athenian currency was silver. This 
was worked without seigniérage and without alloy, far 
least the imperfect state the refiner’s art would 
allow. Athens nobly decreed that her coinage should de- 
rive its full nominal value from the metal which contain- 
ed, and that the metal, moreover, should used the 
purest possible state. From this generous policy she never 
intentionally departed practice, except abortive 
attempt once made, imitation other Grecian States, 
introduce debased coinage for home at- 
tempt which was visited with such outburst popular 
indignation, that Athenian citizen ever after dared 
propose the unholy project tampering with that pure cur- 
rency which had long been the basis both the public 
credit and the commercial greatness the nation. 

Some the specimens Athenian coins, which have 
been tested, are found contain pure silver; and the 
average standard given is, degree pu- 
rity unequalled the currencies modern times. Even 
the English coins are alloyed some eight per cent., the 
American and the French, ten per cent. 
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But again, the coins struck Athens were not only 
rare purity, but full weight. For many centuries they 
were made conform, with comparatively slight deviations, 
the standard established Solon. How unlike this has 
been the history most national currencies. 
basis the Roman coinage, was originally pound cop- 
per, but, having been from time time reduced weight 
without change name, last contained only half 
ounce, and possessed course but one twenty-fourth its 
original value. The silver coins England have been 
changed, according recent authority, less than nine- 
teen times within the last eight centuries, and, with two 
unimportant exceptions, have each instance lost value. 
The French livre contained the time Charlemagne, 
pound silver, while present has scarcely one-eightieth 
that amount; indeed, such was the depreciation the 
French coins the reign Philip VI., that ingenious 
French writer sees the disasters Cressy and Poitiers 
only the legitimate results debased currency. 
says, had crippled the once powerful chivalry France, 
that was longer able take the field with men and 
horses properly appointed, and was accordingly obliged 
yield before its more fortunate foe. 

view this almost universal practice debasing cur- 
rency, the noble example the Athenians, guarding the 
purity their national coinage the exponent commer- 
cial integrity and honor, challenges our admiration. 

now inquire what relation this currency sustained 
the various forms property, shall find that, though 
prices were very much higher Athens than other por- 
tions Greece, they yet ranged exceedingly low, compar- 
ison with those now current throughout the civilized world. 
The reason obvious. ancient Greeks possessed but 
little gold and silver; and small proportion even that 
was locked public treasuries, lay idle votive of- 
ferings the temples the gods. Athenian treasury 
upon the Acropolis contained its public coffers less 
than $9,700,000 coined silver, while the colossal statue 
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Athene the Parthenon was draped gold expense 
half million dollars. The amount gold and 
silver withdrawn from circulation deposited temples 
sacred offerings the gods, almost incredible. Gyges 
consecrated the Delphian Apollo long list rich and 
costly offerings; among which read six huge golden 
bowls, weighing the aggregate some seventeen hundred 
pounds, and worth $300,000. famed for his 
pious liberality for his princely wealth. His votive offer- 
ings, though scattered through numerous temples, were ac- 
cumulated richest abundance Delphi. The devotee, 
entered that famed temple, was overawed the mag- 
nificent display costly articles gold and silver every 
variety size and shape, with which the fabulous wealth 
the Lydian prince had enriched it. There were bowls, 
casks, water-pots and ewers, all massive silver; golden 
statue three cubits high, golden lion some five six 
hundred pounds huge golden bowl weighing 
quarter ton; indeed the votive offerings this one 
prince, consecrated this single temple, must have contain- 
upwards seven tons gold. The estimate Diodo- 
rus still higher; tells that, from the gold alone, coins 
were struck later times the almost incredible sum 
$4,000,000. The aggregate amount gold and silver coined 
the Phocians the Second Sacred war, from the accum- 
ulated treasures Delphi reached $10,000,000. 

The vast quantities gold and silver, thus kept out 
circulation, produced comparative scarcity, and, course, 
greatly enhanced the value the precious metals. has 
been common opinion among scholars that modern prices 
are some ten times high those which prevailed an- 
cient Greece; and though Prof. Boeckh thinks this ratio quite 
too high, may still doubted whether has succeeded 
proving beso. well known that the amount 
gold and silver thrown into circulation Greece the 
Persian wars, the magnificent works Pericles, the 
lavish expenditures Philip Macedon, and other kin- 
dred causes, raised prices Athens, the course two 
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centuries, some five-fold; the money coined Constantine 
the Great, from the treasures heathen temples, once 
caused marked rise the working the mines 
the New World the 16th century reduced gold and silver 
one third their former value. may not, indeed, 
possible measure the united results these and other 
causes acting through period many centuries, but, 
with all due allowance for the counteracting influence 
luxury and commerce, the advance prices since the time 
Solon must have been manifold. 

may not improper subjoin few illustrations 
prices once current ancient Athens. 

Landed property about Athens was comparatively high, 
indeed should expect find densely peopled 
country the vicinity great and flourishing metropolis. 
Boeckh conjectures data which not warrant decided 
opinion, that the average price land Attica was about 
$30 per acre. 

Houses sold prices ranging from $50 $2000; though 
there probably but one instance record which this 
last sum was paid for residence, and that cited Plau- 
tus piece comic extravagance. The rich banker 
Pasion owned house valued $1700. Before luxury and 
corruption had begun undermine Athenian simplicity and 
virtue, the citizen ever true his lofty sentiments public 
spirit, private display, and reserved his treasures for 
the public call. Private houses were, accordingly, moder- 
ate dimensions, simple and unadorned. Four five hun- 
dred dollars were thought quite sufficient purchase com- 
fortable home. the residences the most illustrious 
citizens,— and Aristides, De- 
mosthenes expressly assures us, were not all distinguished 
from those their humble neighbors. Perhaps few New 
England mechanics would live content the unpretending 
homes the victors Marathon and Salamis. the 
golden age Athenian greatness and freedom, there was no. 
more striking contrast, even that city contradictions 
and extremes, than that presented the simplicity and 
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cheapness its private houses, when compared with the un- 
rivalled richness and magnificence its public edifices. 

The price ordinary slaves seems have varied from 
$175. Those employed the work the house, 
the mine the mill, seldom sold higher than $25; and yeta 
common horse, trained the plough, would bring twice that 
sum. steed for the chariot could not bought for less 
than two three hundred dollars. The fancy price 
$13,000 paid Alexander for his noble charger Bucephalus 
would have purchased five hundred slaves and the coxcomb 
Alcibiades did not hesitate invest the value fifty faith- 
ful servants single dog. 

The low price cattle the Athenian market the 
sixth century quite remarkable. the gold 
which good yoke oxen would bring to-day the Brigh- 
ton market, Solon might have purchased full 
choice bullocks and heifers for the altar. Sheep sold ten 
cents per head. 

Meats were course cheap. Aristophanes tells that 
meal could bought for one and half cents. Grecian 
proverb allows three cents for meal salted meat, and the 
same sum for the spices season it. 

But grain, everywhere indeed most important staple, 
claims special attention from the student the Athenian 
polity. Attica was not productive country, and, being 
densely peopled, was obliged rely its foreign commerce 
for the annual supply grain the amount million 
and half bushels. regulation the corn trade, 
therefore, became from the very first prominent object 
Athenian legislation. exportation grain 
hibited the most stringent enactments; all corn vessels 
which touched the were required two thirds 
their cargoes the Athenian market; was declared 
capital offence attempt forestall monopolize the trade 
time scarcity; indeed, was criminal the sight 
the law demand, any time, more than three cents profit 
the bushel. necessity stringent legislation this 
subject obvious. Could the grain dealers have 
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escaped the wise severity the Athenian laws, their rapac- 
ity would have reduced the poor the very verge starva- 
tion. Like Cleomenes Alexandria, many extortioner 
would have grown rich the calamities and sufferings 
his fellow citizens. the severity the Athenian code, 
with all the terrors the death penalty, furnished but 
partial protection against the unholy designs grasping 
speculators. The eloquent Lysias well nigh exhausts even 
his copious vocabulary quest opprobrious epithets 
designate the villanous characters and practices the grain 
dealers Athens. 

The current price wheat per bushel, the time So- 
lon, was ten twelve the age Socrates had 
risen thirty, and that Demosthenes fifty sixty 
cents. 

Ordinary clothing sold extremely low. The exquisite in- 
deed, who great splendor, flourished the finest tex- 
tures, and displayed the richest dyes, who wore Alcibiades 
boots, and was fragrant with perfumery expensive beyond 
anything which Parisian luxury ever knew, may have found 
fortune requisite replenish his wardrobe and supply his 
toilet; yet the plain Athenian citizen, with his simple habits 
and tastes, was perfectly content and comfortable his 
homespun suit, which had not cost him more than two 
three dollars. 

From the details already given, evident that the ne- 
cessary expenses living ancient Athens were quite in- 
considerable. Boeckh makes the calculation that family 
four adults could have lived the time Socrates for 
$65 per annum, and the age Demosthenes for $80. 
This low estimate, however, presupposes degree econo- 
which bare competency could scarcely ex- 
pected submit. Demosthenes found that for himself, sis- 
ter and mother $120, exclusive rent, was not too generous 
Wealth, course, indulged various degrees 
luxury. While Athenian frugality might judge eight 
ten cents quite adequate furnish family three four 
persons with suitable meal, Macedonian extravagance 
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loaded the table Alexander with all the luxuries which 
the daily expenditure $1700 could command. 

Another important inquiry relates the compensation 
labor. the time Pericles, acommon laborer received 
drachma, about seventeen cents, per day for his services 
and indeed read Atheneus that the philosophers, 
Menedemus and Asclepiades, youth, after the studies 
the day, each earned grain mill night the comfortable 
support two drachmas. These prices show how much 
better ordinary labor was paid ancient Athens than now 
many the countries Europe. was this health- 
ful arrangement which saved Athens from becoming, like 
modern Naples, the home vicious mendicants 
less, starving vagrants. 

The genius the Athenian democracy tended equalize 
the compensation labor all the departments human 
industry. general received but four-fold more than the 
private soldier; the architect the temple Minerva Polias 
could aspire higher pay than the common laborer en- 
gaged the yet rare ability and eminent skill, tri- 
umphing over the arbitrary rule democratic equality, not 
unfrequently commanded wages commensurate with their 
high services. The famous Democedes, time when 
money had ten-fold its present value, received 
physician Crotona regular salary upwards $1000. 
afterwards removed Athens ona salary $1700, and 
finally accepted the still higher offer $2000 from Poly- 
crates Samos. the fine arts, inordinate 
the Athenian breast, secured the great masters mu- 
sic, dramatic action, and sculpture, the most extravagant re- 
wards. received $1000 for performing sin- 
gle drama; and the same sum single concert. 
Even Jenny Lind was scarcely better rewarded the en- 
thusiastic admiration the American people, than were the 
celebrated masters song the music-loving Athenians. 

The Athenian devotion learning also secured enormous 
incomes eminent instructors philosophy and eloquence. 
Protagoras Abdera, Gorgias and Zeno the Eleatic de- 
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manded from each scholar for full course instruction 
the surprising sum $1700. Plato assures that some 
the great teachers wisdom lived style “splendid 
some them are also said have amassed 
immense fortunes; Gorgias erected the temple Delphi 
statue himself solid gold. And, even after teachers 
had begun bid for patronage requiring smaller hon- 
orary, was subject general surprise and derision when 
Evenus placed his terms tuition the paltry sum $170 
per pupil. the rhetorician, with school. one 
hundred pupils, realized $17000 for each full course lec- 
tures. Plato and Aristotle are also known have found 
their lectures the Academy and the Lyceum exceedingly 
lucrative. 
But pass, the second place, examine the treasury 
department the Athenian government. whom was 
administered, and what checks was guarded 
Athens possessed all times distinct and fully organ- 
ized system Few states antiquity more 
fully realized the vital importance this department; few 
bestowed more care upon it; yet none, perhaps, made more 
fatal mistakes its administration. 
The people retained their own hands the sovereign con- 
trol the finances; their legislation prescribed the regular 
course receipt and disbursement; the council, however, 
their responsible agent sub-committee, was charged 
with the administration the department. But acting un- 
der this general authority, though often virtually controlling 
it, stood the treasurer the public revenue, officer corres- 
ponding the main the secretary the treasury with 
us, the minister finance most modern states. His 
position was one great importance, dignity and trust; 
was his duty have the oversight all the revenues the 
state and take cognizance all its keep 
the people and the council informed the condition the 
treasury, and them such measures his 
superior wisdom and experience might suggest. 
This high office was honored Athens two names, 
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whose lustre even the foul breath envy and suspicion has 
failed tarnish,— Aristides and Lycurgus. Both were up- 
right; both, incorruptible. The administration each will 
live history the latest time, model fidelity and 
integrity the discharge high fiscal duties. Both were 
endowed with rare ability, yet Lycurgus was the superior 
genius; indeed the great financier antiquity. Fora 
period twelve years administered his department with 
such consummate skill, that raised the revenues, which 
before had become quite inconsiderable, the remarkable 
sum $1,200,000. enriched the city with real and sub- 
stantial wealth; built her navies and stored her arsenals; 
planted her Lyceum with groves and erected noble 
gymnasium within its learned bowers; furnished her 
citadel with golden vessels for the solemn festivals and with 
golden ornaments deck hundred virgins for the festive 
trains. Under his vigorous rule, public spirit once more re- 
public enterprises were carried steadily forward; and 
noble edifices, which had long remained unfinished 
state, length stood before the admiring beholder all 
their completeness and beauty. 

Inthe course his administration, $19,000,000 are said 
have passed through his hands; yet there evidence that 
ever embezzled farthing the public money. Though 
living corrupt age, its spirit; though de- 
faulters unprincipled those our own day were multi- 
plying around him, the infection was powerless upon him. 
His periodical reports the ‘auditing boards were full and 
satisfactory, and the final detailed account his entire fiscal 
administration, which was engraved stone and exposed 
public view, said have borne ample testimony alike 
his integrity and ability. 

But besides the minister finance, there were numerous 
treasurers different grades connected with this 
ment. There were ten treasurers Athene, who, the 
presence the council, annually took into their keeping the 
costly possessions the Goddess. were also ten 
treasurers the other gods, treasurers the sacred triremes, 
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and treasurers, fine, connected with all the various depart- 
ments the state. 

But the most interesting feature this financial system 
was the strict accountability all its officers. Indeed, every 
one who had been entrusted with the least share adminis- 
tering the government, with the single exception the 
judges, was held rigid account before the proper boards. 
Not even the grave council five hundred, the venerable 
court Areopagus was exempted. Athenian citizen, 
after the expiration his term office, labored under the 
heaviest disabilities, until had honorably passed the pre- 
scribed ordeal. could neither leave the city, make his 
will, consecrate votive offering, nor secure any public re- 
ward honor. 

the day the examination, the loud voice the her- 
ald was heard pealing through the Agora and public squares, 
through the streets and lanes the city, inviting any and all 
show cause why the account should not allowed. The 
registers the controllers were carefully searched and the 
various items the account separately verified. the re- 
port was found all respects correct, was course 
accepted, after which was engraved stone, and exposed 
public inspection. Thus with the ancient Athenians 
accept treasurer’s report and place file, was some- 
what more imposing and formidable ceremony than with 
us. few the marble tablets which these choice 
records were committed have been preserved, and, though 
but mutilated fragments from the public archives this an- 
cient state, they will ever remain invaluable legacy 
the student the Athenian finance. 

Thus ample and judicious were the provisions made 
the Athenian constitution ensure fidelity and honesty 
the management the public funds, yet they proved utterly 
powerless check the unhallowed lust for sad 
indeed contemplate the revolting spectacles defaulting 
and embezzlement, which disgrace our own age and 
country yet the ancient Athenians, with all this complicated 
system checks and counter-checks, exhibit degree cor- 
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ruption and fraud unparalleled the history modern 
states. Public trusts were unscrupulously violated public 
moneys purloined, and even the sacred treasury the gods 
perverted the unholy uses self and sense. Even the 
severe sentence which Polybius passes upon Grecian de- 
Greece,” says he, “the state entrusts her public servants 
with single talent, though she may have ten controllers, 
the same number seals and twice many witnesses, she 
cannot insure fidelity.” 

Our next inquiry relates the adjustment the revenue 
the public problem political science, 
which the united wisdom the past and the present has 
even now but imperfectly solved. Aristotle indeed presents 
clear and comprehensive views the duties national 
financier; but Athens unfortunately did not always follow 
the guidance her best and greatest minds. The populace, 
like pampered child, becarfie indolent and restless, and 
could appeased only indulgence and feasting. avail- 
little, therefore, that the great principles sound na- 
tional policy were recognized good and loyal statesmen 
long they were distasteful the multitude, they could 
never made the basis action. 

The salaries public officers Athens were excessively 
low; grave senator the time Pericles, dependent 
upon the compensation which received for his public ser- 
vices, must have supported his dignity the daily allow- 
ance seventeen cents. But the state offered every citi- 
zen some place the public service, the draft upon her cof- 
fers, for this single item the national expenditure, cannot 
have been light. 

All legislative power was vested the Public Assembly. 
Every citizen was entitled seat anda vote this body, 
and compensation eight cents for each day actual 
attendance. this unfortunate arrangement, the people 
were paid for transacting their own business, paid, indeed, 
for governing themselves. The pittance thus received ac- 
celerated the growing indolence corrupt age, and, 
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process time, left the administration government the 
hands idle and unprincipled populace. 

Prof. Boeckh estimates the average attendance the pub- 
lic assembly eight thousand. the basis this calcu- 
lation the annual expense the state for the fifty regular 
sessions the year must have been about $34,000. 

The council Five Hundred, though often called the 
Senate, was really but standing committee prepare the 
business for the assembly. Its members received each 
drachma (17 cents) per day, and, was almost daily 
session, must have cost the state some $25,000 per annum. 
The gross expenditure, therefore, the Athenian republic 
the legislative department, embracing the assembly and 
the council, was almost $60,000,—a sum quite too large 
whose entire population, bond and free, would 
not exceed five hundred thousand. The principle repre- 
sentative legislation, which all free governments now 
successfully economizes both time and money, was unknown 
the ancient Athenian. 

But far heavier item the public expenditure this 
state found the cost maintaining her popular 
courts. well known that the organization the Athe- 
nian judiciary was peculiar. Six thousand citizens were an- 
nually drawn lot, and organized into ten distinct courts, 
where they discharged the two-fold office judge and juror. 
Athens became the court-town for all countries alliance 
with her. Her numerous confederates, whether dwelling 
the neighboring islands the the remote coasts 
Thrace and the Hellespont, were all required enter their 
suits before her courts. became the common profes- 
sion her citizens; and her streets were thronged with 
multitudes half-bred declaimers, pettifoggers, and knaves. 
The courts justice annually cost the state $150,000. 

The pay other officers under government must have 
been the aggregate quite considerable but our limits for- 
bid attempt estimate. 

Public festivals formed heavy charge upon the state. 
Religious festivity enters largely into every picture Hel- 

XV. No. 57. 
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lenic life. The Athenian knew higher joy than crowd 
the grand processions the Great listen 
the lofty strains poetry and music his favorite Dio- 
nysia. His ardent soul would kindle with transports rap- 
ture, could but behold the honor the gods, the 
glory the state, reflected the pomp and magnificence 
public display. economical almost his 
private expenditures, his liberality knew bounds, when 
country religion called. Public festivals, accordingly, be- 
contemplate them, their relation that age spiritual 
darkness, scarcely know whether more commend 
censure. the enlightened eye Christian faith, indeed, 
all this pomp was but blind idolatry the light sound 
political science, was prodigal waste precious treas- 
ure yet discern these religious and social gatherings 
rational and refined enjoyment, much that 
unselfish and generous, that are qualify 
our sentence condemnation. inhuman and revolting 
rites, such too generally follow the train false reli- 
gion, found place these joyous festivities. Healthful 
and invigorating exercises shared the time with those social 
and intellectual entertainments which the cultivated 
Athenians were ever passionately fond. Gymnastic con- 
tests developed that manly form, which, preserved the 
Grecian statue, still the beau ideal human symmetry; 
youth and beauty thronged the festive processions, and me- 
lodious voices swelled the clioral 

But with the decline Athenian greatness and virtue, 
the public festivals once lost their pure and elevated tone. 
Motives religion and national glory gave place those 
indulgence and sacrificial offerings were 
plied satisfy the craving appetite the idle multitude. 
Demosthenes denounces the degeneracy these times, and 
even Plutarch forced the reluctant confession, that his 
favorite Athens squandered pleasure the best revenues 
the state, and expended upon her and her Anti- 
gones greater treasures than all her struggles with barba- 
rian Grecian foes. 
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Rewards bestowed citizens formed an- 
other item the public charge. The state delighted en- 
tertaining its great benefactors its public tables the 
Prytaneum, and honoring them crowns and statues. 
The golden garland several times placed grateful 
people the Demosthenes the invaluable 
services the great were rewarded 
his children. Each the daughters received from the state 
dowry upwards $500, and the son, though degener- 
ate and unworthy, obtained the name his noble sire the 
hundred dollars money with the daily stipend four-fold 
the pay Athenian senator. 

But while the. were deservedly honored and 
the idle and the dissolute were permitted riot 

upon the public treasury. Indiscriminate donations va- 
rious forms were made baits thrown the 
multitude unprincipled, designing demagogues. Tickets 
the theatre and the concert gratuitously distributed 
the public expense; the contributions the allies were 
wasted upon selfish populace; property was confiscated 
appease the noisy rabble; were aban- 
doned, that more: money left for feasting and 
pleasure indeed, the Demades, one occasion 
publicly promised every Athenian eight ten 
nigh without parallel 

civilization, and contemplate those: noble institutions 
charity, which gave birth. Athenian 
mitted citizen lack the necessaries life. the 
indolent were required law seek honest support 
labor, the helpless and the infirm were cared for pub- 
lic soldier who had fought country 
was sure comfortable home his loved Athens. The 
children those who fell battle became the 
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adopted sons and daughters the state. hands 
they received their support; her they were educated, 
with her benediction they went forth the duties life. 
Happy lot for the Athenian youth might 
envy him, when the age eighteen the great Diony- 
siac Theatre amidst approving thousands, received the 
name the state his full suit and heard the voice 
the herald proclaiming aloud his father’s glorious deeds, 
bidding him, thus panoplied for service, forth the 
light that bright example. 

Athens kept standing army, military 
ment, even time ‘peace, involved trifling expense. 
‘The navy numbered some three four hundred 
and the cavalry was Xenophon es- 
the annual expense the latter $40,000. 

liberality the ancient Athenians lavishing their 
upon great public works, well nigh proverbial. 
all the changing fortunes the republic, was their 
policy foster architecture and art the special 
religion and the state. Through long line 
‘Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, Conon, and Lycurgus, 
the public revenues lavished with unsparing hand 
upon the imposing edifices the state and the magnificent 
temples religion. Athens became the pride her own 
citizens, and the admiration Greece and the world; her 
master works art still remain unrivalled amidst the accu- 
mulated labors all ages -and nations. Roman genius 
bowed before the great Athenian models; modern art can 
little more than study, admire, and imitate; even Michael 
Angelo child the presence the 
great Grecian master. 

The fortifications Athens were massive and gigantic. 
One continuous wall solid masonry, sixty feet height, 
and some twelve fifteen thickness, encompassed both 
the city and its harbors. The dockyards were constructed 
expense $1,000,000, and the Propylaea, are told, 
cost upwards $2,000,000. What expenditure then could 
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have reared the stately temples, and fashioned the exquisite 
works art which crowned the Citadel and filled the sacred 
enclosure, which the famed Propylaea, with all its mas- 
sive but fit and unpretending What 
untold treasures were requisite rear the Parthenon, with 
all its matchless sculpture and rich adorning? 
lion dollars was barely sufficient drape the statue 
the virgin goddess, which stood within it. countless 
sums must have been expended upon the Theseum, the 
Erechtheum, and upon the temples the Olympian Zeus, 
and Nike! too, the cost the Odeum, the 
Prytaneum, the Tholus, the Dionysiac Theatre, the Painted 
Stoa; count the aqueducts, the fountains, the gymnasia, 
the hippodromes; call mind the countless works art 
which adorned all the great temples, and even lined the 
streets and the Agora; all this you behold exhibition 
enlarged public spirit almost rare and wonderful the 
matchless creations genius which gave birth. 
The annual expenditure upon public works must, 
course, have varied with the circumstances the times, and 
with the condition the treasury. was heaviest under 
the administration Pericles. That great patron art 
probably expended several millions dollars beautifying 
the city. 

Prof. Boeckh, his general estimate, places the regular an- 
nual expenses the state $400,000. adds, however, 
the obvious remark, that the construction great public 
works and special extravagance the celebration festi- 
vals not unfrequently swelled the expenditure far beyond 
this amount. 

Much has been written the demoralizing extravagance 
the Athenian government, and there certainly were many 
items the annual appropriations which must have been 
best but inexcusable waste yet must 
admitted that $400,000 not extravagantly large expen- 
diture for state half million souls. Perhaps few 
governments modern times are more economically ad- 
ministered. The police for the year 1857 cost the city 


London upwards $220, the budget Paris recently 
appropriated for the current year exceeds 

But pass, finally, to. examine revenue 
the command the Athenian The states- 
men’ ancient Athens had the wisdom perceive that 
revenue raised indirect taxation would the most ac- 
ceptable the people. Athenian would have been 
act intolerable oppression impose direct tax upon 
the person the the citizen; indeed, 
direct taxes whatever were levied, except cases emer- 
gency, and then only upon never upon the man 
himself. Tertullian, denouncing the direct taxation 
the person, did sentiment which centuries before 
commanded the general assent the field,” 
says he, value when taxation, are 
the ‘of men more despised when they pay poll-tax, 
for this indication captivity. 

The ordinary sources were rents, duties, fines, 
tributes, and the gratuitous services citizens. 

very considerable income ‘accrued the state from the 
rents the public lands and the mines. Many the pub- 
lic buildings are supposed ‘to been and, 
however little comport with our ideas state dig- 
nity, undeniable fact that the Athenian kept 
tenements lease. 

trifling duty two per-centi, levied imports and 
$35, 000. The slaves $30,000; and 
the protection extended resident aliens, $20,000. 

The courts justice also opened important source 
easy method sinking private fortunes. 
ever party lost, the lawyer and the state were sure gain. 
The regular fees were means and the 
fines imposed the punishment crime, were often ex- 
tremely The penalty for accepting bribe was 
either death fine four-fold the amount received any 
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woman who was found guilty the shocking crime rid- 
ing Eleusis was fined $1000; any person 
who presumed bring foreign dancer upon the stage 
the Dionysiac Theatre, was required pay the State $170 
for the Demades, however, hesitate ex- 
hibit hundred such dancers, but even could not escape 
the heavy the penalty his arrogant folly, 
was compelled pay into the public treasury the full sum 
$17,000. Heavy fines some thousands dollars were 
times imposed upon statesmen for proposing unconstitu- 
tional laws. Aeschines, his indictment Ctesiphon, lays 
the damages special cases, indeed, still high- 
pecuniary penalties were fine less than 
$100,000 was assessed Timotheus action for 
treason. 
This form punishment, ever indeed most un- 
wise and perilous, became, the hands corrupt and 
heartless populace, powerful weapon injustice and 
The innocent were accused, that their property 
might become the public spoil. The treasury profited but 
little the ill-gotten gain; far the greater share fell into 
the grasping hands the multitude. Indeed the entire 
wealth Diphilus, amounting some $160,000, was 
sooner confiscated than was distributed among the people. 
But branch the public revenue was more productive 
than the tributes the and none contributed more 
directly the corruption the public morals and the 
the state. The famed confederacy Delos was 
length perverted from its specific purpose made 
the means filling the Athenian treasury. Voluntary con- 
tributions soon became forced tributes; and Athens found 
herself the time Pericles the annual receipt 
$600,000 from this source alone. But not content even with 
this, she not long after doubled the assessment, and actually 
collected the enormous sum $1,200,000 from those who. 
had voluntarily associated themselves with her for purposes 
mutual defence. here behold one those remarka- 
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ble paradoxes human nature which the Athenian 
ter unfortunately too often displays. The very people, 
might almost say the very men, who repeatedly put forth the 
most heroic and self-sacrificing efforts behalf the liber- 
ties Greece; who their dealings alike with friend and 
foe often show themselves models rarest magnanimi- 
ty, —this very people, now recreant the plainest obliga- 
tions right, become guilty the revolting crime op- 
pressing and robbing their own allies. 

But any view the Athenian revenue would exceed- 
ingly incomplete should fail take account those 
expensive services which the Athenian constitution required 
the wealthy perform the name the state. These 
were nominally gratuities; but, like many gratuities with 
which governments have since honored the people, they 
were such must paid. theory these gratuitous ser- 
vices were not burdens, but only expensive honors conferred 
the state upon were able accept them, and, 
indeed, practice they were not unfrequently eagerly 
sought. the Athenian code, serve the gods and the 
state was the highest privilege man. The law prescribed 
the nature and extent the service rendered but the 
wealthy most cases not only far exeeeded these require- 
ments, but actually vied with each other the richness and 
magnificence which they displayed the public services. 
Whatever may thought the wisdom this prodigal 
expenditure private treasure, few will disposed crit- 
icise such exhibition rare public spirit. must 
admitted, however, that the system open grave censure. 
provided, Prof. Boeckh remarks, equal distribution 
the public burdens; enabled the poor actually op- 
press the rich, while also tempted the ambitious exces- 
sive expenditure secure the favor the people. Still 
have but little sympathy with those who would resolve all 
their noble sacrifices into mere displays selfish pride, 
costly baits thrown out ambition appease the rapacity 
mad populace. While freely admit that the sys- 
tem was liable shocking abuse, cannot but deem 
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deny acts, themselves generous, all share 
high and noble motive. well might explain the 
liberal charities our own time selfish bids for popular 
applause. The ancient Athenians were indeed far enough 
from any true comprehension Christian philanthropy 
yet, the service the state and their ancestral gods, 
they have furnished exhibition enlarged public spirit 
which may well command the admiration the world. 
Prof. Boeckh thinks that the various sources revenue 
exclusive gratuities, must have yielded annually the 
best days the Athenian republic some $1,800,000. 
the basis this estimate, will seen, that the government 
time peace not only supported itself without any di- 
rect tax upon its citizens, but often found itself the close 
the year possession large surplus. 

The heavy expenses war were met special pro- 
vision. These were property tax assessed 
most equitable principles, and extraordinary services from the 
rich. But into discussion these subjects our limits for- 
bid enter. 

The financial system ancient Athens strange com- 
bination rarest excellence and puerile imperfection. 
admire the liberal public spirit which marks its pro- 
visions dwell with delight upon its kindly charities, but 
are pained its exhibitions demoralizing indulgence 
and unblushing corruption. The Athenian character 
itself was largely made contradictions and extremes. 
The ancient Athenian was enthusiastic his devotion 
country; yet not unfrequently found his patriotism 
powerless resist the temptations was liberal 
fault expending his treasures upon the works the 
state; yet not for moment could trusted with the 
public coffers. not strange, therefore, that these con- 
tradictions re-appear the state; republican institutions 
must ever reflect the character the people. 

careful study the Athenian polity furnishes the 
American student with numerous topics useful reflection. 
once interesting and instructive examine the con- 
XV. No. 57. 
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stitution the ancient State, observe the points simi- 
larity and the points contrast between this and our 
American republic. folly indeed idolize antiquity 
equal folly disregard it. nearer view the inner 
workings the Athenian commonwealth prepares the 
better appreciate and admire the purer spirit and the truer 
freedom our own favored institutions. 


ARTICLE IX. 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY GEOGRAPHY.—SMYRNA. 


PROF. GEORGE LANE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. indefatigable writer books. His last 
book for 1857 pamphlet some 1380 pages, Greek 
and Geography. 

The book contains more than the title implies. Besides 
the geography aims chorographic and topographic 
description countries and with historical accounts 
their origin, rise and decline, and sketches the more 
important buildings the cities. 

The work abounds the excellencies and defects which 
may noticed the wholé series Mr. Smith. has 
done more than any other English scholar toward popular- 
izing the results continental scholars, and presenting the 
material side antiquity convenient and accessible 
form. general the due proportion the length 
minence the Articles has been preserved. They are writ- 
ten neat English, printed neat type, and illustrated 
neat cuts and maps. the other hand, even casual 


Dictionary and Roman Geography. Edited William Smith, 
LL.D. volumes. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. Vol. 1854. 
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glance the works this series will detect many incon- 
gruities; the compilatory character too evident. 
tions are given which not always warrant the assertions 
the text, and citations are sometimes given which not 
warrant anything all. too often apparent that the 
contributors have not gone the bottom their subject 
that they have transferred Articles, fused them together, 
without going back careful study authorities 
which they should founded. Neither can the effect 
these works the literary community all respects 
good. While they undoubtedly contribute the culture 
many persons who, but for these convenient English manuals, 
would hardly know where apply for information clas- 
sical matters, cannot denied that they may lead young 
scholars astray. easier for them turn the Diction- 
aries, and find the whole story there, than put play 
their own powers memory, comparison, and combination 
and unchecked use illustrative apt divert 
the attention too much the realia, too much things, 
greatly the prejudice the main object classical 
study, intimacy with the authors themselves, thorough ac- 
quaintance with the ancient idioms, and genuine and 
searching appreciation the unapproachable graces clas- 
sical style. 

However, speak this estimable book vague gener- 
alities not our purpose. proposed the following 
consider with some care the history one the towns 
included the second one the towns, 
but the biblical and classical scholar not the least inter- 
esting. Article Smyrna has been furnished Mr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, Edinburgh, favorably known from his 
educational works. This Article gives the main and fa- 
miliar features the history Smyrna, with tolerable cor- 
rectness. But very far from complete. The few chro- 
nological data given are those commonly adopted, not his 
own. thought that somewhat more satisfactory de- 
termination the principal epochs the history the 
city may made than has hitherto been done. And 
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this with any degree thoroughness, easier re-con- 
struct the whole history, far the ancient sources allow, 
than keep running commentary the somewhat 
meagre sketch Mr. Schmitz. 

The historical notices the town are not many, and are 
often provokingly vague. reason this apparent. 
From its early settlement down couple hundred years 
after the beginning authentic history, the city Smyrna 
was one the most flourishing cities Asia Minor. 
Many after, under the successors Alexander the 
Great, regained, though under changed state 
affairs, much its ancient prominence, and under Augustus 
and Tiberius and subsequent emperors again spoken 
“the gem and “the eye But 
between these two periods there great gulf fixed; 
Smyrna was razed the ground, shall try show 
below, after 580, C.,— and lay ruins till was 
restored Alexander’s tinfe, shortly after. During this 
long interval nothing remained but the temples, and few 
scattered occupied the descendants the an- 
cient inhabitants. Hence, the great historical game play- 
between the people the East and the people the 
West, and afterwards the feud between Sparta and 
Athens, Smyrna could take The town lay conse- 
quently out the range the great historians, who proba- 
bly looked place that had vanished forever from 
the face the earth. Herodotus alludes only two 
three times, and then incidentally. never men- 
tions the name. The most direct and authentic sources left 
for the history the old town are the scanty notices 
epic and lyric poets. The deductions drawn from these 
notices later Greek writers can only used with great 
caution. the new town the notices historians, perie- 


Boeckh, 3191 the period Sept. Severus, and often inscriptions. 
nothing but blunder when Kortiim, Hellenische Staatsverfassungen, 
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gets and geographers enable give somewhat more 
connected account. The rhetor Aelius Aristides Smyr- 
na, gives some incidental information. His ideas the 
history are shallow and absurd, but for his own times 
credible witness. coins and inscriptions are all, un- 
fortunately, the new Smyrna. 

Histories, indeed, the town were not wanting. Those 
historians who treated the Aeolic and confedera- 
tions could hardly have failed notice town which was, 
measure, the connecting link between the two con- 
federations and Alexandrine industry must have occupied 
itself with the history place toward which many un- 
shaken evidences point the birthplace the Homeric 
songs. special histories the town have two titles, 
whose existence Mr. Schmitz does not seem aware, 
The first Historical Investigations 
which seems have been chrono- 
logical annalistic catalogue distinguished Romans and 
Smyrnaeans, probably The loss 
these works, which are known only through inscrip- 
cannot sufficiently deplored, the author, Hermo- 
genes, the son Charidemus, who lived seventy-seven years, 
and wrote seventy-seven books, treated many interesting 
things connected with our subject, such the Wisdom and 
the Country Homer, and the Foundation Colonies 
Europe and Asia. third work, mentioned 
Tarentum, understood some commentators his- 
tory Smyrna. But Weichert* and others have shown 
conclusively that this was commentary the erudite 
poem Cinna. 

Among modern writers Smyrna Mr. Schmitz quotes 
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Prokesch von Osten, whose observations topography are 
useful, though his historical sketch brief, and disfigured 
some great inaccuracies; quotes for example, under 
the name Curtius, the supplements Freinsheim. 
Arundell’s work, Discoveries Asia Minor, seems have 
been overlooked. This book might have been used with 
advantage, the second volume contains history. bet- 
ter book the little work Romaic, Oeconomus, pub- 
lished Malta, 1831, which Arundell copies. The his- 
torical materials are here collected with care, though the 
criticism not what should be. How much confidence 
can placed work which declares the first page that 
Herodotus wrote the life Homer? 

The admirable commercial situation Smyrna seems 
have been appreciated the earliest times. Philostratus! 
says she was mistress the gates land and sea; the 
seaside the gulf, the rhetor, rhetorizing 
strain, bears the name one gulf, but winds into many 
gulfs, with thousands harbors and stations for ships. 
Landward road ran the centre the Lydian realm, and 
its capital, Sardis. Traditions and monuments alike indi- 
cate that this road was travelled from the remotest antiqui- 
ty, perhaps even long before the foundation Sardis. 
saw there two stone figures the Egyptian con- 
queror, Sesostris Ramses, which still remain witnesses 
the great historian’s fidelity. This seems indicate 
pretty clearly that considerably before the occupation the 
coast the Aeolic and Ionian colonies, Smyrna was point 
connection between the interior and the sea. Tradition 
furthermore that the Lydians, who left their coun- 
try during the famine under king Atys, embarked Smyr- 
na, probably coming down the sea-shore from the interior 
Lydia the same road. 

This great Lydian highway, travelled Herodotus, un- 
doubtedly the one which the poet Hipponax, more than 
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century before Herodotus, gives sort Itinerarium 
passage! that somewhat corrupt, but clear enough show 
was marked august sepulchral monuments like the 
great Roman roads. Go,” says the Smyr- 
“through the Lydians, past the tomb Attales, and 
the monument Gyges, and the gravestone Megastrys, 
and the sepulchre Atys and king Myrsilus, turning 
thy belly the setting sun.” recent has en- 
deavored prove that, since Hipponax was Ephesian, 
and suburb Ephesus bore the name Smyrna, the 
Ephesian Smyrna must the one refers to. But this 
assumption may refuted reasons that must com- 
mend themselves every sensible man. the first place, 
perspicuity would require the poet add some qualification 
the name, meant the Ephesian suburb otherwise 
his readers would naturally understand the city Smyrna, 
and not the suburb Ephesus. another place where the 
suburb mentioned, defines geographically. Second- 
ly, speaks the road Smyrna, through the Lydians,” 
and westerly direction. The starting point sure 
not given. most natural starting point the 
great city Sardis, and the first mentioned tomb, that 
Attales, shows that this city probably 
learn from Nicolaus was the son Sady- 
attes, king Lydia, and his monument would naturally 
the capital the realm. From Sardis Smyrna the 
traveller would directly westward, while from Sardis 
Ephesus would considerably the south. 
there important point town the east Ephesus, 
and course westward Ephesus would not through 
the Lydians but past the outskirts 
Lydia, indeed mostly through Caria. Fourthly, Hippo- 
nax evidently enumerates the monuments their order from 
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Fr. 47, quoted hence the emendation Schneidewin, 
for which refers the famous monument Alyattes Sardis 
mentioned Herodotus, and still existence, unnecessary. 
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east west, ending with the monument Atys, which 
seems near the Smyrna refers to. have seen 
from Herodotus that Smyrna concerned the traditions 
Atys’s reign and the hill, which even late the times 
bore the name Atys’s Hill,” was proba- 
bly the seat the ancient monument this king, 
monument that passed for his. 

From these and other scanty memorials remote age, 
learn one thing, that there was Smyrna before Smyr- 
na. That is, that before the establishment the Greek 
colony, there was settlement some maritime importance 
near. the Meles. The stretch shore which was after- 
wards dotted with Greek towns was held, according 
two tribes the time the Greek set- 
tlement, the Carians and Leleges, the Carians occupying 
Miletus, Myus, and the tracts about Mycale and Ephesus, 
the Leleges the rest shore far Phocaea (includ- 
ing the islands Chios and Samos), and consequently the 
seat the subsequent great similarity 
these two tribes shown the frequent confu- 
sion their names; and their affinity with the Mysians 
and the great Lydian stock indicated the mythical 
brotherhood Lydus, Mysus, and The oldest local 
and particular legends Smyrna cluster round the mythi- 
cal names Tantalus and his son reigned 
near Mt. Sipylus before his departure for Pelops’s 
‘Tantalus named the founder the town. Doubtless 
these myths lies germ historic truth. The Lelegian 
Lydian town, which, according report, was swallowed 


Ady. 499. but fair say that the for the sense- 
less the codd. due Schneidewin well confirmed the evi- 
dence Aristides, though the emendation was made independently Aristides, 
that may considered established. 

Ap. Strab. 14, 632. Strab. 14, 644. Her. 171. 

Aristid. Mov. Stephan. Byz. gives the name Tanta- 
lus’s town, which was afterwards supplanted the Amazonian settlement, 


any other name. But clear that this Tantalean settle- 
ment was not the Smyrnaean gulf, but further inward, 
near Mt. Sipylus. Hence the connection between the older 
Lelegian town, near the Sipylus, and the thriving Hellenic 
colony, the sea, was not very direct. Tantalus’s town may 
regarded the head-quarters nucleus the Leleges, 
who were dispossessed their lands the Greeks. The 
Greek writers connect the two settlements, regard the 
Greek colony the continuation the Lydian, order 
claim for their city more august 
names Pelops and one place the founders 
another, Theseus, simply because one place has the 
Lydian town mind, another the Greek. 

The name Theseus brings step nearer authentic 
history, and the Greek accounts Smyrna. must 
premise that, Smyrna was held different times two 
races, the Aeolic and two theories were held with 
respect its foundation: first, the theory, sup- 
ported Ephorus and Herodotus; secondly, the 
theory, supported Strabo. The Aeolic theory traces the 
origin the city Cyme, the lonian Ephesus, and 
through Ephesus Athens. both these versions the 
name Theseus occurs, and much the confusion the 
early history Smyrna due his name. 
the Ionic theory, Theseus the famous hero Attica; ac- 
cording the Aeolic, and believe the true theory, 
Theseus comes from Cyme, and descendant the royal 
house Pherae, Thessaly. The personal existence 
this Theseus may, perhaps, doubted, since the whole 
ter. But can hardly doubt, weighing the evidence, 
that Smyrna was secondary colony, founded not directly 


reality the name the suburb the later city along the gulf, which, glean 
from Philostratus and Aristides, was sort city 
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from Greece, but from some Aeolian colony Asia Minor; 
and that this colony was, all probability, Cyme; and the 
same evidence leads reject confidently the 
Ephesian theory Strabo, and modern critics, who have 
followed Strabo, Miiller and Oeconomus, since all 
the seeming indications Ionian origin may easily 
accounted for without recourse this assumption. 
find, sure, many other versions the story be- 
sides that Ephorus, some them mythical, some seem- 
ingly historical. According one the most current local 
legends, the founder the town, like the founder Ephe- 
sus, Myrina, and Cyme itself, was who called 
the town after her own name. The name the Amazons 
naturally brings the name Theseus, with all the stories 
his battles and loves; and hence the Cymaean Theseus 
confounded, have seen, with the Attic Theseus, 
and the Attic Theseus married the Amazon Smyrna. 
Strabo’s error may due part these confused accounts 
and the theory the direct origin 
the city from Athens, only particularized version the 
Ionic theory, with which the name Theseus had much 
do. The assumption once made, that this Theseus was the 
Attic Theseus, the Athenians had strong motive for in- 
sisting that Smyrna was Attic colony. all the 
seven towns that claimed Homer their citizen, the Smyr- 
naeans were adjudged have the best claim, and assert 
the claim Athens the metropolis Smyrna was 
assert some share heritage the Homeric songs. 
With what interest the Athenians seized every pretext 
identify themselves with the great strife between Troy and 
the forces Greece well known from Pisistratus’s inter- 
polation the Catalogue Ships; and the di- 
rect colonization from Attica due the same period, and 
is, indeed, closely connected with the name Pisistratus. 
the pedestal statue erected this tyrant, stood the 
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following inscription, claiming the golden citizen,” Homer, 
(auct. vit. Hom., 27, Westerm.) 


This theory direct colonization from Attica may 
therefore dismissed, founded originally confusion 
names, and propagated interested literary speculators 
like Pisistratus and his school Athens, declamatory 
municipal patriots like Aristides Smyrna. 

The Amazon founder the city, who the connecting 
link between Theseus Cyme, and Theseus Attica, 


curiously interwoven with all stories the early history 


the town. Some meaning there must these myths, 
take care not interpret them too literally, and look 
upon the Amazon real, concrete person. The Amazons 
are, course, not historical nation, but belong the 
Asiatic mythology. They are either attendants 
some divinity like the Artemis Tauropolus, 
who was, according Diodorus, deity the Amazons. 
Historically analyzed, all traditions the Amazons con- 
querors men and founders cities melt away mytho- 
logically analyzed, they are important connecting link 
between the Greek mythology and the older local traditions 
and modes worship which the Greeks, with their pious 
veneration for things existing, were reluctant displace. 
Hence, victory the Greeks over the Amazons, the 
marriage Greek with Amazon, stript its mythical 
garb, means nothing more than this, that new cultus was 
set where the Asiatic cultus had prevailed, the Asiatic 
cultus was engrafted the Greek. The Amazon Smyrna, 
the eponymus heroine, afterwards adopted 
cation the town, was the ancient local Lelegian Lydian 
divinity. The myths which celebrated her attributes and 
deeds were gradually wrought into the form epic 


See Miiller’s Dorians, 404, English translation, and the authorities 
note 
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the reign Gyges, Smyrnaean went round 
the cities Lydia singing the deeds the Amazons, and 
the victories won the Lydians. From the epos history 
but step, and thus the shadowy representative 
natural forces divine attributes becomes flesh and blood 
reality. 

may notice this connection two-fold, even 
three-fold form the name. The word 
probably connected with the name the town, dia- 
lectic form The personal name found both 
forms also. quoted Apollodorus,’ tells the 
well known story Smyrna, the mother Adonis, which 
Lycophron tells Myrrha. Helvius Cinna, his 
elaborate poem, calls her Smyrna, Ovid calls her 
This explains what Syncellus? says the Aeolic town, 
Myrina, that “it called some Smyrna.” Mupiva 
the name the who founded the town 
This town, then, was seat the same ancient 
Amazon-cultus with Smyrna, though the name the divin- 

The story the Amazon appears still another form 
the account The city Smyrna, ac- 
cording Strabo, was named from the suburb Ephesus, 
which again derived its name from Amazon Smyrna 
who ruled Ephesus. proof this quotes Calli- 
nus’s hymn Zeus, Pity the Smyrnaeans,” that is, the 
Ephesians; and this Ephesian Smyrna goes prove 


the Trojan plain, according Strabo, 12, 66, Tauchn., was hill, 
called the gods but men, the sepulchre Myrina: another 
this cultus. 

Mr. Schmitz makes reference the orthography found count- 
less inscriptions, coins and manuscripts. The letter complains Lucian, 
judic. vocalium (quoted Eckhel, 545), that has robbed Smyrna. 
Cf. also Sext. Empir. adv. math.’ pp. 638 and 639 Bekker. What Weichert, 
Poett. Latt. Rell. 169, advances favor Zmyrna, fully borne out 
recent texts. 

XIV. 632. Steph. Byz. follows him, 
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from Hipponax, was situated between and 
The inhabitants this suburb went expedition 
against the Leleges, conquered them, drove them out, and 
the town. their stay was not long; the intruders 
were soon displaced the Aeolians, and retired Colo- 
phon, and sallying out conjunction with the Ionian 
Colophonians, they regained again at- 
tests from poet, Mimnermus his 


According the Jonic version, therefore, which Strabo 
follows, the founders came not from Aeolis, but from the 
Ionian Ephesus. here Strabo direct issue with 
greater authority than himself; Herodotus! enumerates 
Smyrna among the twelve towns the Aeolic confederacy. 
adds, sure, that the town was taken from the 
Aeolians the Colophonians, and far the two ac- 
counts agree. But the one vital point there essen- 
tial difference between Strabo and Herodotus. Herodotus 
regards the Aeolians the founders and legitimate owners 
the town; Strabo regards them the temporary occu- 
pants, who were ejected from place they had seized the 
force arms. One thing certain, that the Colophonians 
dispossessed the Aeolians. Strabo errs 
though his language vague, that the Colophonians did 
aid original Ephesian founders. This could not have 
been the case; not know, sure, how long 
period intervened between the foundation the town and 
the Colophonian capture, all dates this period are ne- 
cessarily uncertain. shall endeavor show hereafter 
that was probably hundred years more. any rate 
was tolerably long time. Now, Smyrna had been 
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founded Ionians and occupied Ionians, some hint 
the older Greek writers would have given gleam the 
truth. the contrary the belief the Aeolian origin 
deeply rooted seems never have been questioned; 
the stereotyped epithet the town Indeed the 
lines Mimnermus, with which Strabo defends his position, 
may turned against Strabo Mimnermus does not say, 
undoubtedly would have said, sided with Strabo, 
recaptured the Ionian Smyrna from the Aeolians 
says naive straightforward fillibustering strain, leaving 
Pylos, (i. e., the Colophonians) came Asia our 
ships; sate down Colophon; and sallying thence, 
accordance with our manifest destiny took 
the Aeolian Smyrna.” Furthermore, Mimnermus’s 
not original with him; goes back much 
more venerable authority, epigram the 
prose-writers, besides Herodotus, Pausa- 
nias and Plutarch speak the Aeolic origin settled 
thing; says: Smyrna was one the twelve 
Aeolic cities, and from Colophon took and kept 
and who touches the matter incidentally, 
quotes one Metrodorus (probably the Chian Metrodorus), 
saying that “the Smyrnaeans were old Aeolians.” 
Besides these direct evidences, two strong arguments 
from probability may adduced support Herodotus 
and against Strabo. the first place, the Ephesians never 
were colonizing people. colony Ephesus any- 


meant, the are not elsewhere mentioned. Hecker proposes 
(in Schneidewin’s Philologus, 1851, 421) read referring 
Athen. would suggest simpler change, read for 
and understand citation from the Chian Metrodorus mentioned 
examination the context Plutarch will convince that this passage likely 


where mentioned. Secondly, the attached 
ancient times particular numbers well known, and es- 
pecially the number twelve. Counting Smyrna among 
the original Ionic cities, find the Ionian league would 
embrace thirteen cities, the Aeolian eleven. Counting 
among the Aeolic cities, have twelve cities each con- 
federation, the old Etruscan confederation. 

The conclusion, therefore, which are forced is, that 
Smyrna was not settled from Ephesus. The testimony 
Strabo has been followed modern times Karl Otfried 
The respect which this great man’s opinions 
any subject are entitled, makes necessary consider his 
arguments, and show the fallacy his conclusions. 

but fair say that Miiller touches this question in- 
cidentally only, the course literary-historical investi- 
gation his popular work, the History Greek Literature. 
his investigation had been historical would, 
doubtless, have come different conclusion. 
that the Iliad and Odyssey contain both Aeolic and 
elements, the latter predominating. Homer native 
Smyrna; and hence accounts for the mix- 
ture, assuming! that two races met about the same 
time Smyrna, although perhaps may allowed that 
the Ionians had somewhat the precedence point time, 
the name the town was derived from them. credible, 
although stated, that for long time the 
two populations occupied Smyrna adopts the 
story the Ephesian colony, and positively say 
Homer was Ionian, belonging one the families 
which went from Ephesus Smyrna.” Nay, even traces 
the Ionic inhabitants the Ephesian suburb back the 
Athenians, the Athenae Atticae. 

With the Ephesian Smyrna the case not simple 
makes it.. The probability that Strabo’s account 
inverted; is, all probability, not the metropolis 
the city Smyrna, but itself colony the city 
Smyrna. Other accounts the origin this suburb are, 


Page 43, English translation. 
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sure, preserved, but they are all dark 
tory. Such, for instance, the account Malacus; Mala- 
cus! says that some Samian slaves, driven from their home, 
settled near Ephesus, and called their settlement Samorna, 
the original form Smyrna, the name being derived from 
the name Samos. must observe, however, that 
Malacus here speaking, not the founders the suburb, 
but the founders Ephesus itself. The absurdity 
supposing Ephesus itself Samian colony apparent. 
mere etymological play. But even granting 
Malacus misquotes misunderstands his authorities, 
and that the author follows merely means say 
that the Samian slaves settled not Ephesus, but the Smyrna 
Ephesus, still difficult account for the form the 
name. the absence direct evidence then, are left 
one two suppositions with regard the Smyrna 
first, that was the seat ancient Lydian 
Amazon-cult, where the deity occurs who found 
other places formerly occupied the Lydians the 
Aeolian Smyrna, Myrina, where she appears the two 
forms Myrina and Smyrna, and Cyme, where she ap- 
pears the form Myrina. secondly, may assume 
that the cult not indigenous Ephesus, that not 
there relic the ante-Hellenic Lydian period, but was 
transferred thither the Greeks. The form the name, 
which seems bear trace Aeolism (Athen. 15, 688, 
may suppose that some civil dissension party 
the Smyrnaeans were driven forth from the city, took refuge 
Ephesus, and settling close the town, like Horace’s 
Salaminian Teucer, gave portion the Ionic town the 
cherished name their Aeolic home. 

The cult Nemesis Smyrna cited Miiller 
proof the Ionic-Ephesus-Athens origin. Nemesis, says 
was worshipped Smyrna; she was also worship- 
ped Rhamnus; hence, infers that she was probably 


Apud Athen. 267, Cf. Guhl. Ephesiaca, 31, 37. 
Cf. Lobeck, Patholog. 241. 


transferred from Athens way Ephesus, Smyrna. 
This specious argument first sight, but critically anal- 
yzed, falls away nothing. 

The proofs the antiquity this worship Smyrna 
are not very yet, perhaps, they are enough con- 
vince that she had temple the older 
town. Pausanias informs (9, 35, that the temple 
the Nemeses Smyrna were placed the Graces, the work 
Bupalos. This passage alone not does not 
necessarily follow that the temple Nemesis was ex- 
istence the time Bupalos, the statues may have been 
transferred there later period. But Nemesis some 
her types bears near resemblance Aphrodite, 
not improbable that Bupalos’s Charites were designed her 
attendants. And taken connection with another passage 
Pausanias not much room left for doubt. 
the second passage Alexander said have slept near 
the temple the Nemeses, consequently the temple existed 
before the new Alexandrian city. These two passages 
Pausanias are the only passages where the older Smyrnaean 
Nemesis mentioned, but there seems ground for ques- 
tioning them. 

But whether this Nemesis came from Rhamnus very 
different question. other facts proved the Ionian origin 
Smyrna, then, indeed, might suppose that accord- 
ance with old Greek ways the Rhamnusian Nemesis was 
brought the early colonists way Ephesus. Or, 
there were any traces direct emigration from Attica 
Rhamnus, might infer that the Smyrnaean Nemeses 
came some later period direct from Attica. But this 
have evidence except the worthless talk Aristides, 
and are left entirely different theory. 

The origin the Rhamnusian Nemesis herself must 
more definitely established before can draw conclusions 
about the Nemeses Smyrna. this deity indigenous 
Attica, was she carried there from abroad? The evi- 
dences foreign origin are many. The traditions the 
Greeks refer her back Asia; the first temple Nemesis, 
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according was built Adrastus, near the 
river Aesepus, Northern Mysia, and from him came the 
name Adrastea. The etymology Callisthenes bad, 
his evidence for the origin the cult good. The Nemesis 
bore the name whether this Hy- 
perborean Pelasgic will not undertake decide, but 
either case lies outside the genuine Greek mytholo- 
The worship Nemesis said have been intro- 
duced into Attica king and the Egyptians 
cut the cup held the hand Phidias’s statue, dark 
their connection may with the goddess, point origin 
beyond sea. 

may infer then, that the Rhamnusian Nemesis was 
herself brought some early migration from Asia the 
Attic soil, which the most natural hypothesis? That the 
Smyrnaean Nemesis went round-about path from Asia 
from Rhamnus Ephesus, and from Ephesus 
that doubtful migration; Smyrna? that she was 
the manor born, indigenous the soil and 
the Greeks from the Leleges? Unquestionably the latter. 
Like the Amazon considered above, like the Artemis Tau- 
ropolus, and possibly like the Boubrostis who found only 
Smyrna, the Nemesis relic the older Asiatic my- 
thology. fact the type the Smyrnaean Nemesis differs 
from the Rhamnusian, and differs such way show 
that the Smyrnaean type the older one; the Nemesis 
Rhamnus, says Pausanias, had wings; the Nemesis 
Smyrna The Snryrnaean deity therefore resembles 
the winged figures found Asiatic the 
Rhamnusian shows the anthropomorphic Greek element, 
which certainly later. 

One argument more may added cumulus, which 
might enough without the preceding. The cult Ne- 


Apud 13, 588. Philostr. Her. 10. 
Miiller, Dorr. 387, English Guhl, Eph. 80. 

coins, sure, the Smyrnaean also found without wings. 

Lenormant, the Revue Archéol. 1850, 10, 639. 
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mesis does not appear either Ephesus Colophon. The 
connecting link, therefore, between Smyrna and Rhamnus 
entirely wanting. 

recapitulate briefly the foregoing considerations: the 
accounts the foundation Smyrna connected with the 
name Tantalus belong ante-Hellenic city, tra- 
ditions the Leleges Lydians; those connected with the 
Amazon Smyrna belong not history, but mythology. 
the two Greek versions, the Ionian version Strabo 
and the Aeolic version Herodotus, the evidence over- 
whelmingly favor the latter. remains for in- 
quire whether can determine the particular Aeolic city 
whence the emigrants started. 

Two Aeolic towns claim this honor. 'To adjudicate their 
claims easy task. The island Lesbos mentioned 
the metropolis; the authority for this the questionable 
authority Vellejus and his assertion not 
confirmed any internal probability, nor single pas- 
sage any other writer. the other hand have tes- 
timony which goes back beyond the oldest logographers, into 
the shadowy times epic song. mean the epigram 
already referred to, and preserved the author the life 
Homer, ascribed Herodotus. The aoidos who wrote this 
epigram cannot, according Welcker, Miiller, and other 
eminent philologists, have lived long after the composition 
the Iliad and Odyssey; says. explicit words that 
Cyme the metropolis Smyrna; “the people Phri- 
con built the Aeolian Smyrna.” 

Ephorus, himself Cymaean, and well acquainted with 
the history his native town, arrives the same conclu- 
sion. These direct testimonies favor Cyme are cer- 
tainly not refuted such historical notices Cyme have 
reached us. cannot, indeed, lay much stress the 
name the mythical founder Cyme, Myrina, identical 
with Smyrna, because, have seen, the worship this 
deity was wide-spread before the Hellenic period, and the re- 
currence the name simply proves affinity between the 
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Lydians Leleges who were driven from their homes 
the two places the aggressive Greeks. But the coloniz- 
ing tendency the Cymaeans was famous. While Ephe- 
sus, during her long and splendid career, never sent forth 
single colony, Cyme and Larissa sent forth some thirty. 
Smyrna was without question one these. And hence 
both the Colophonians and Cymaeans claimed Homer 
their citizen. Colophonians, because they took Smyr- 
na; the Cymaeans, because they founded it. 

The founder the town, according the Aeolic ac- 
count, was, have seen, Theseus, who was sprung 
from the royal stock Pherae, Thessaly. The same 
family Admetus are said Parthenius have founded 
Magnesia, the Maeander; coincidence which 
himself calls attention, that Magnesians are named 
the founders Cyme. Thus two entirely indepen- 
dent traditions agree, and guide back way Cyme, 
Pherae and Mount Phricion, the Thessalian and 
Locrian tribes. Perhaps will going too far find 
Smyrnaean festival trace this Thessalian de- 
scent. chief gymnastic festival the Thessalian race 
was the kind bull-fight, which the 
horseman leapt from the back his horse the back 
bull, seized him the despatched him. Ona 
Smyrnaean monument late date sure repre- 
sentation this combat found, and may that was 
propagated from the earliest 

The date the foundation fixed the eighteenth year 
after the foundation Cyme, one hundred and sixty- 
eight years after the fall Troy, that is, eleven hundred 
and two years before Christ. From this period dark gap 
follows the history Smyrna. the Aeolic period 
hardly vestige left. And very naturally, since the sub- 
sequent Colophonian occupants brought with them their 
own Ionic traditions, and allowed the memory Aeolic 


the mother the Lapithae,” mentioned among the birthplaces this 
also trace the Cymaean-Thessalian account the town 
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deeds die out. During this interval was engaged 
hostilities with the Ionians, and the situation Smyrna, 
the outpost the Aeolic colonies, makes not improba- 
ble that she often bore the brunt war. fact Strabo 
says she was dei. From hint preserved the 
Plutarchian? author the life Homer, may also infer 
that the city was occasionally exposed Lydian aggression 
the story ran that about the time Neleus, the son Codrus, 
led out the Ionian colonies, Smyrna was one occasion 
actually the possession the Lydians, under king 
but being hard pressed the they gave 
up. The story made little suspicious the explana- 
tion the name Homer (from follow, because 
Homer followed the Lydians out) which founded it. 
observed, however, that the author the life 
quotes the weighty authority Aristotle; and there 
improbability the circumstance itself, flaw the chro- 
nology lead reject it. 

One other historic incident are inclined refer this 
attack made the Chians while the inhabitants 
were engaged the rites Dionysos outside the city walls, 
the hope that the town would fall easy prey its de- 
fenceless Contrary the expectations the Chians, 
however, the Smyrnaeans charged vigorously, routed and 
killed them, and took their ships. This repulse was long 
dwelt with civic pride, and commemorated religious 
rites; every year the month Anthesterion, when the 
festival Dionysos took place, galley was borne pro- 
cession the Agora, which sate the priest Dionysos, 
and Smyrna, with the impress ship’s prow, 
thought refer the same incident. The time this 
attack indeed nowhere mentioned. But the absence 
other chronological determinations, the presumption 
favor the period; this case would at- 
tack Ionians Aeolians; while, put later 
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would Ionians against thing not unheard of, 
sure, but yet not probable. Furthermore, the cult 
this Dionysos evidently goes back the Aeolic period the 
inscriptions the town show that bore the name 
was doubtful the ancients themselves. Some! derive 
from the name Brisa, promontory Lesbos; others 
from the verb But all accounts agree declaring 
Aeolic cult, the chief seat which was Lesbos. 
belongs, therefore, the early period and 
shall soon learn from similar anecdote that the Aeolian fes- 
tival Dionysos was celebrated without the city walls. 

The Cymaeans were famous for the dulness their per- 
ceptions. According their neighbors they did not know 
enough into the house when Smyrna 
new surroundings and stirring events must have awakened 
their descendants new life. Strangers thronged the 
streets the town, and it*was the great emporium for all 
the country round. Thus the harmonizing effect com- 
merce, the kindly nature the soil and climate, and the 
sweet influences their gentler Ionian neighbors prepared 
the way for form culture, which yearn vain for 
some history. But though the incidents that busy and 
restless time are gone irrevocably, the infinite grace and 
beauty its culture are preserved all time the Homeric 
poems. 

The increasing power the Ionians began time 
felt northward. Nearly the boundary between 
and Ionia lay the river Hermus, and doubtless they often 
looked with longing eyes the fertile strip south the 
Hermus, which was wanting their geographical integrity. 
Still the accession Smyrna the Ionic confederation 
was not due any concerted action the 
whole, but the treachery exiles from single 
Smyrnaeans had sheltered some citizens Colo- 


Persii scholl. 76. 


Strab. 14, 622. Her. 150. 


phon who had been banished from their town civil dis- 
sension; these exiles, watching their chance, while the 
natives were celebrating the Dionysia outside the town, 
suddenly closed the gates and gained the mastery. The 
news this treachery brought the whole Aeolic league 
the assistance Smyrna, but singular relate, the twelve 
cities united were not able make head against the exiles 
unassisted for all that are expressly told. Probably, 
however, the Ionic confederation had come the aid the 
exiles, since Herodotus speaking the original capture 
the town calls them Colophonian men,” but afterward 
speaking the agreement the two contending parties 

This was the downfall the Aeolic town. The worsted 
Aeolians were allowed take their movable possessions 
and scatter among the remaining eleven Aeolic towns. 
Henceforth Smyrna appears history the thirteenth 
town the Ionic league, which was admitted the 
motion the Ephesians.? 

When did this important place? 
gives clue the time, and Pausanias, whose brief notice 
substantially the same with Herodotus, equally dark. 
was evidently before Ol. C., since Pausanias 
and Eusebius (Can. Chron., 285) mention the 
victor the first boxing-match the Olympic games one 
Onomastos, Ionian Smyrnaean; Pausanias adding that 
Smyrna had that time passed over into the hands the 
have, therefore, decided terminus ante quem. 
But Ol. the earliest terminus? May not have 
long before Ol. There certainly proof 
the contrary and there are strong considerations favor 
the earlier epoch. Herodotus speaking another place 


Suidas finds this compact the explanation the name Homer, from 
hostage. 

Her. 143. Paus. 5,1. Strab. init. The name (Mion- 
net, Méd. III. 207, No. 1124) found coins Smyrna probably 
refers, Eckhel 509, has seen, the Panionian Apollo. Vitruvius, 
makes enormous blunder about the incorporation Smyrna into the 
Tonic which not worth repeating. 
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the Ionian Smyrna, calls “the Smyrna which was 
founded from Colophon.”! Probably this second founda- 
tion, speak, colonization, was the occasion which 
the population the city was augmented. says 
Samos condita Smyrna urbis modum ampliata.” 
event puts 233 years before the foundation Rome, 
986 years augmentation the city was the 
result the Colophonian capture—and there other 
period the history Smyrna which can referred 
have arrived different way the point Miiller 
labors establish the assumption colony from Ephe- 
sus, namely, find Smyrna men and Ionic ways 
about the time Homer. Thus can explain why his 
“heart beats with Ionic beat;” can find with the 
critics antiquity Aeolic usages still lingering his poems, 
yet decide with Aristarchus that these poems are the 
work Ionic hand. not overlook what Eusebius 
himself says (on 171) that all Greek chronography before 
the Olympiads necessarily uncertain. The precise date, 
986, C., means certain but still the great proba- 
bility remains that Smyrna passed over the Ionians some 
three hundred years before the era commonly assumed. 

hear nothing more the city till the dynasty the 
Mermnadae begins extend the domain Lydia, and 
press hard the Greek colonies the west. The first 
king the Mermnad line, Gyges, his war with the 
Ionians took Colophon. His attack the allied Smyrna 
was less successful. had taken the town, and was al- 
ready within the walls, when the Smyrnaeans chased him 
out way that became proverbial; “the Smyrnaean 
fashion” was used indicate fierce, invincible onset, 


Chron. Can. 153. 

Scaliger, Animad. Eus. 59, inclined interpret this augmentation 
the city meaning the Amazonian settlement, which supplanted the Tan- 
talean Naulochon. But another place admits that Eusebius, his 
translator, has the Ionians mind: vero velle videtur Jonibus am- 
pliatam.” 

The think, refers Mimnermus, who probably 
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charge the Six Hundred. the subject this charge 
the poet Mimnermus said have written and 
noble fragment preserved undoubtedly refers 
the valor the Smyrnaean chief; “not such,” says, 
was the valor that man, learned from elders, 
who saw him dashing the thick phalanxes the horse- 
fighting Lydians the plains Hermus, the ash-bearing 
hero. Pallas Athene never chid the fierce impulse his 
heart when charged round among the van.” The time 
this attack pretty well fixed story told 
the second Messenian war, when the Messenians looked 
their cause foregone, Aristomenes and Theoclus held 
the Smyrnaeans them instance what heroic 
desperation could do. From the context evident that 
Aristomenes speaking recent event and fled 
from Messenia Rhodes shortly after, Ol. 28, 668, C., 
Gyges’s attack must have been few years 

know that the allied Colophonians made peace with 
Gyges after these events. the Smyrnaeans did no- 
where recorded. But may infer from the intimate re- 
lations between king Gyges and his favorite Magnes 
Smyrna. The subsequent effeminacy the 
which Mimnermus hints at, may undoubtedly traced 
great part the corrupting effect the Lydian civilization. 
the death Gyges followed his son His long 
reign was somewhat troublesome the Greek colonies, but 
was himself too much his wars with the 
Cimmerians annoy the however, 
after warring with the Medes, and expelling the Cimme- 
rians from Asia, last succeeded taking the town. 


Fr. 12, Schneidewin. Cf. Palmerii Exerce. 388. 

Dositheus, the Lydiaca, fr. Miiller, relates incident the wars with 
Lydia. The Sardians who were besieging the town refused unless the 
Smyrnaean women were delivered them. female slave proposed 
Philarchus send slaves the guise free women. This led the estab- 
lishment the Smyrna, commemorative festival which the 
slaves were drest free women. Possibly this may have occurred Gyges’s 
time. 

Her. and 16. 
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Here ends the history the genuine Smyrna. The Ly- 
dians razed the walls;! the proverbial insolence and wealth 
Smyrna, had, like those Colophon, been her destruction. 
Theognis says (1102) 


Kai 


and for several hundred years hear more men- 
tion the town. Strabo’s time hardly vestige the 
old Smyrna was remaining. The inhabitants were part 
scattered little hamlets around, part distributed among 
the other Ionian towns many them went Colophon, 
where they were admitted citizenship. Hence two votes 
were allowed the Colophonians the Panionion case 
the vote allowed for 

With his usual carelessnéss about Smyrna, de- 
clares that the town lay ruins for four hundred years. 
This would make four hundred years between Alyattes and 
Antigonus. Now, the reign Alyattes certainly does 
not begin before Ol. 39, and Anti- 
gonus died 301 C., after the battle can 
hardly make out 400 years, taking the extreme limit each 
side. Strabo adds, sure, and yet are inclined 

The precise year the destruction Smyrna nowhere 
given. Mr. Schmitz says vaguely that Alyattes 627, 
destroyed the town.” concludes must have been 


Strab. 14, 646. Raoul-Rochette (Hist. Col. III. 101) questions this, 
but confounds Alyattes with Gyges. 

spoken Philostr. Vitt. Soph. 25, 

Schol. Plat. Theaet. 897 Orelli; Apost. 16, Leutsch, Paroem. Gr. II. 
684. 

Westermann. Others put later, Zumpt, Annales, Ol. 42, 

Greek Lit. 115. 
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the first part the long reign Alyattes. This in- 
fers, first, from the order the events Herodotus’s narra- 
tion, Herodotus mentioning the conquest immediately after 
the battle with Cyaxares, who died 594; and secondly, from 
Strabo’s 400 years, above referred to. How much reliance 
placed the 400 years, have just seen; and 
with respect the first argument Miiller must ob- 
served, that he, well other historians, has overlooked 
two very important passages this connection, which will 
incline put the date considerably later than has 
hitherto been put. relates that Bupalos 
Chios, made statues Fortune and the Graces for the 
Smyrnaeans. Bupalos was contemporary Hipponax, 
well known from the anecdotes the relations between 
the two; Hipponax flourished Ol. Bupalos 
further was engaged his art 520 C., years 
after the death Cyaxares. suppose, therefore, that 
made these statues before Cyaxares’s death absurdity 
still more absurd Mr. Schmitz put 627 the 
probable era the destruction the town. Nor 
all likely that made the statues for the remnants the 
Smyrnaeans, who dwelt the hamlets around, after the 
town was destroyed. Assuming, then, that Bupalos prac- 
tised his art late the eightieth year his life, and that 
made the statues referred his extreme youth, say 
when twenty years old, only carries back the year 
years after Miiller, and years after Mr. 
Schmitz. 

The same era may deduced from the fragment Hip- 
ponax quoted the beginning. clear from the context 
that Smyrna was still standing when Hipponax wrote. 
The period Hipponax is, sure, variously given but 
the most authentic accounts set him not Ol. 23, but 
have seen, Ol. says (36, certum 


30, and 35, Schneidewin’s Phil. 1851, 70, attempt made 
Ten Brink refer these Ephesus. obvious absurdity suppose that 
Pausanias would call the Ephesians and secondly, the Nemeses 
were not worshipped Ephesus but were Smyrna. 


- 
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est fuisse; Proclus says flourished 
the period Hipponax’s culmination falls the reign 
Dareius after 521 Proclus says, could hardly 
have written the lines about Smyrna the time 
Cyaxares’s death, 594, years before the accession 
Dareius. From 580 521 have interval years, 
and this hardly within the range possibilities. 
just barely possible that Hipponax may have written the 
still standing Smyrna 580, and have lived distin- 
guish himself still further after the year 

The conclusion, then, which are forced is, that the 
year 580 the earliest possible date can assume for the 
destruction Smyrna; and that all the probabilities are 
favor later date, somewhere between 580 and 560, when 
Alyattes died. the error Strabo, Strabo’s 
text, the more 

the general destruction the town the temples seem 
have been spared. Bear this mind,” says Hercules 
Philoctetes Sophocles, you waste the land, re- 
spect the possessions the enough from 
Greek history show this was common thing for instance, 
when the Argives razed the city Asine they left standing 
the temple Apollo; when Thebes was levelled, Sulla’s 
time, the temples were left, and remained till the age Pau- 
sanias. The inhabitants the city, therefore, who remain- 
the hamlets round, well their descendants, had 
least one bond union besides the community ancient as- 
they were united common deities, common re- 
ligious observances, common temples. gather them to- 
gether again after lapse centuries was difficult task. 

come now the third great epoch the history 
Smyrna, the Alexandrian town. great 
cities,” says Aristides,? Alexander the Great left 


Grote’s assumption (Hist. Gr. 252) that Smyrna must have existed 
Pindar’s time account fragment 115 (not 155, quotes it), totally 
unwarranted. Pindar must have been speaking some past event. 
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monuments, Smyrna and Alexandria.” Whether the new 
Smyrna was founded Alexander person, his suc- 
cessors, has been disputed question ancient and modern 
times. The fullest account given when 
Alexander was once hunting expedition Mt. Pagos, 
and came the temple the Nemeses, these deities ap- 
peared him dream, and bade him found city the 
spot where lay, and establish the Smyrnaeans there. 
The Smyrnaeans thereupon sent consult the Clarian 
Apollo, and meeting with favorable response, they gladly 
moved into their new abode beyond the Meles.? 

The same story given Aristides other places, who 
also mentions the dream Alexander, and and 
the coins Smyrna represented not 

the other hand Strabo (14, 646) opinion that 
the new city was not founded till the times Antigonus 
and Lysimachus. But both Pausanias and Strabo agree 
asserting that the new city was considerable distance 


from the old, according Strabo’s estimate, twenty sta- 


These discrepant statements may reconciled the 
supposition that Alexander’s plan was carried out 
Antigonus, and after him Lysimachus.’ But far 
the scanty evidence will allow judge, the relations be- 
tween the Smyrnaeans and Lysimachus were not the 
most cordial nature; when was trying subjugate the 
cities Asia Minor the Smyrnaeans assisted the Colopho- 
nians, and the grave slaughtered Colophonians and Smyr- 
naeans existed till Pausanias’s day the road Claros. 


Mionnet III. 1277, 1296, 1410; Supplém. VI. 1707; Eckhel. 548. 
This point topography discussed Prokesch, Wiener Jahrbb. VIII. 


Cf. Palmerii Exercitt. 346; Hegewisch, Gr. Kolon. 21. The passage 
Strabo, 13, 594, the city Ilion, which seems have had nearly the 
same fate with Smyrna, instructive. Ifthe date the comic poet Diphilus’s 
death were known, might help settle this question, since died Smyrna; 
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This makes the story Lysimachus’s participation little 
improbable, though not impossible parallel may found 
the history Ephesus, which Lysimachus took, and 
afterwards adorned with many new buildings. Still the idea 
re-building Smyrna looks like Alexander, and 
well with his Homeric tastes and there nothing Pau- 
sanias’s account lead necessarily The ac- 
count the dream, and indeed his sleeping all 
Mt. Pagos, while his way from Sardis Ephesus, may 
merely the embellishments later and wonder-seek- 
ing age, while the real fact the bottom may 
the picture the which Apelles painted for the 
Smyrnaeans, was the work the great Apelles, Alexander’s 
contemporary, which there reason for doubting, cer- 
tainly strong argument favor Alexander. 
cannot hope, therefore, decide the question beyond 
doubt, the joint evidence Pausanias, Pliny, and 
not rashly set aside. 

The plan and adornment the new town were not un- 
worthy kingly hand; Strabo says with enthusiasm 
Smyrna the fairest all part the town 
was built the side the mountain; the greater part, 
however, was the plain near the The streets were 
laid out rectangles, and paved; the market-place was 
laid out like manner with rectangular lanes, covered with 
arches, and with row shops each side, after the fash- 
ion modern Oriental Many large and splendid 
public buildings decorated the streets, such the 
gymnasium, the library, and the Homereum, hall contain- 


Scholl. Aristoph. Proll. III. Diibner. And were certain that Anti- 
phanes, the poet the Middle Comedy, lived Smyrna 304), 
would still more decisive. 

The objections Raoul-Rochette, IIT. 121, are truly French. 

14, 646, viv Reiske overlooks this passage 
Aristides obviously refers this pas- 
sage Strabo. 


\ 
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ing shrine and image Homer. The harbor could 
closed will. One great defect, however, the plan 
the city censured Strabo, the want subterranean 
sewers, which made the streets all but impassable wet 
weather. 

The change the external aspect the city was small 
compared with the change the character the inhabi- 
tants and their relations other cities and states. Since the 
reign Alyattes whole dynasties had been subverted. 
Croesus had made the Greeks the shore Asia tribu- 
taries, and been himself overthrown the Persians. The 
Persians turn had yielded the new power Macedo- 
nia. The Ionic league still existed,.but only name, not 
real significance. Hence, though the Smyrnaeans en- 
joyed nominal and sickly autonomy, since the wealth and 
importance the city made tempting bait for aggres- 
sion, their only resource lay the alliances formed with 
other cities. And, though frequent mention made the 
city the subsequent history Asia Minor, offers little 
that interesting, and appears only fragment the 
changing and crumbling dynasties that followed upon Alex- 
ander the Great. 

From the silence the historians would appear that 
the growth the new town was very gradual. Fora con- 
siderable time the name the place hardly mentioned. 
But Smyrna must have shared the freedom which all Ionia 
received the hands Alexander, and when was an- 
nexed the satrapy Lydia, must have passed through 
the hands Menander and Clitus, until finally fell with 
the rest the Ionian states, under the rule Antigonus. 
All this, however, conjectural, and the only special men- 
tion the town the passage Pausanias above quoted. 

Down the time Antiochus Theos another gap oc- 
curs. Antiochus restored the other cities Ionia their 
and appears have done many good turns the 
Smyrnaeans, requital for which they displayed signal 


Joseph. Antt. 12, 
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loyalty him, and dedicated shrine him and his mother 
Stratonica.! 

Smyrna next mentioned connection with Seleucus 
Callinicus, and his war with Ptolemy Euergetes, Egypt. 
The participation the Smyrnaeans this war at- 
tested any historian. inscription, however, fortunate- 
preserved, informs that when Seleucus was hard press- 
Ptolemy, and was his way Seleucis, the Smyr- 
naeans showed themselves loyal subjects, and were not in- 
timidated the approach Ptolemy’s forces their city. 
Seleucus showed his gratitude confirming the autonomy 
and democracy the demos,” and making the city 
asylum. after treaty, offensive and defensive, 
was made with the Magnesians Sipylum, which seems 
have lasted till the Roman the terms this 
treaty the stronghold Palaemagnesia was conceded the 
Smyrnaeans. 

Not long after followed the war between Attalus king 
Pergamus, and Achaeus, the cousin the 
Great, which was carried with various success for five 
years. this war the Aeolian cities and those near Aeolis 
first yielded through fear Achaeus; afterwards, how- 
ever, when Achaeus was absent expedition against 
Selge Pisidia, Attalus availing himself the opportunity, 
went Aeolis, and gained possession the Aeolic cities, 
partly diplomacy, partly force. The first who went 
over him voluntarily were the cities Cyme, Smyrna, 
and Phocaea; and the Smyrnaean ambassadors were re- 
ceived Attalus with special marks his 

Smyrna then involved the great quarrel between 


3137, This was said have been done the command 
Apollo; Tac. The temple which was situated without the walls (C. 
3156) enjoyed the privilege asylum given Seleucus Callinicus, till the 
period the Roman empire (C. 3131, and Tac. and was place de- 
posit for important public documents; 3131, vs. 83. 

Boeckh The coins Smyrna mention many alliances with 
other cities. adul. amic. 22, speaks aid sent them the Spartans, 
the time which not known. 

Polyb. 
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Antiochus the Great, and Rome. The immediate cause 
contention between this monarch and the Romans was 
the interference the Greeks with the affairs the Asiatic 
Most the cities were averse the rule Antio- 
chus, and yet from fear attack, gave intohim. Three 
cities, however, held out, Smyrna, Lampsacus and Alexan- 
dria Troas, and sent for aid Quinctius Flamininus, the 
Roman commander; and the amity between the Smyr- 
naeans and the Romans, established this occasion (196) 
was preserved inviolate, that Cicero? calls the Smyr- 
naeans fidelissimi atque antiquissimi Antiochus 
his part sent ambassadors the Roman and 
was ordered, reply, “to keep away from the free cities, 
and not attack them.” ‘The important lead taken 
this period among the neighboring towns at- 
tested the action Antiochus; was afraid that, 
these cities were allowed their liberty, the cities the Hel- 
lespont would follow Lampsacus, and the Aeolic and Ionic 
cities would join Smyrna; therefore sent forces from 
Ephesus attack About the same time the 
Smyrnaeans established the first temple the city Rome 
ever founded any foreign 
The siege effected nothing; four years after (192, C.), 
when Antiochus was the point crossing over Eu- 
rope, was leave these three cities behind 
him, which had not been able take, that time, 
nor induce make peace favorable terms. When the 
Romans crossed over Asia two years after (190 
this embassy the city Smyrna mentioned 
cause the war, and Antiochus volunteered surrender 
his claims the city the This, however, was 


App. Syr. and Phil. 11, Liv. 33, 34. 

Liv. 33, 38. Tac. 56. Liv. 35, 42. 

Polyb. Leg. 21,10; Liv. 37,34; App. the conference 
before Corn. Scipio for deliberation with the citizens Smyrna and Lamp- 
sacus there were present the part the Smyrnaeans Polyb. 
18, 35. 
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not satisfactory the Romans; they demanded that 
should not only leave Aeolia and Ionia, but all Asia west 

the Taurus. the conclusion the war the Smyrnaeans 

were complimented the highest terms the Roman 

senate for preferring suffer all extremities rather than sur- 

render Antiochus, and were rewarded the adjudication 

lands which they claimed their The struggle 
had indeed called upon the Smyrnaeans for inconsidera- 

ble they had supplied the Romans with ships 

and and the gates and walls the town gave 

evidence the violence the down the times 

The friendly relations established this war between 
Smyrna and Rome remained ever after unbroken. find 
accordingly the Smyrnaeans the side Rome the war 
with when Attalus Pergamus presented his 
kingdom the Romans, and Smyrna, like the neighboring 
cities Myndus, Samos, and Colophon, appears have stood 
another siege and with the same success, would appear, 
the war with Antiochus, since Smyrna was selected 
the burial place Crassus, the Roman And 
soon the Social War, the Romans were indebted 
Smyrna for important 

Not even the terrors the Mithridatic wars could shake 
the Smyrnaean allegiance Rome. When this monarch 
had subjugated Phrygia and Mysia, and was his way 
Ionia, the Smyrnaeans closed their gates against him and 
when was announced the assembly Smyrna that 
Sulla was reduced great straits the severity the cli- 
mate and the difficulties procuring supplies, all present 
stript off their garments and sent them the Roman 


Liv 38,28; Polyb. Eutrop. Liv. 37, 16. 

Tac. Just before this Rutilius was presented with the freedom 
the city for defending the provincials against the exactions the publicani; 
Brut. 22; Balb. 11, 28; Tac. 43. 


The importance the town Cicero’s age attested 
him,! and speaks the Erasistratean school me- 
dicine under Hicesius, renowned before his day, though 
implies had subsequently died out. the civil war 
(44, C.) the province Asia was given Trebonius. 
The year following Dolabella surprised him with his army, 
besieged the city, destroyed great part slew 

During the period the Empire, Smyrna enjoyed 
unusual degree the favor and protection the imperial court, 
and Augustus’s time was accounted among the finest 
cities Asia Minor. Augustus was entitled the Founder 
the city consequence his liberality, and even before 
his death Tiberius was treated with the customary adulation 
the Tiberius’s accession the throne, Smyrna 
was selected out all the cities Asia Minor the seat 
temple the emperor, account her long-standing 
connection with Pliny’s time was the seat 
conventus juridicus, which large part Aeolia, the 
Macedones Hyrcani, and the Magnetes Sipylum had re- 
The schools rhetoric perhaps contributed more 
than any external patronage toward the fame the town 
this rhetorical age rhetoricians and sophists enjoyed 
Smyrna immunity from taxes was sort univer- 
sity town, which youths resorted large numbers from 
all parts Asia, Africa and Europe. the reign 
the citizens received the priestly title neocori, 


leader was buried the city. The relations Smyrna Mithridates would 
assume different guise the head the coin Mionnet. III. 217, were 
really that Mithridates, Visconti, Icon. Gr. tab. But the 
Victoria with the crown and palm points rather Seleucus Callinicus. 

Phil. 11, 12, 580. 

Vell. Pat. 2,7,9; Cic. Strab. 14, 646; Appian. Bell. Civ. 26. 

Tac. and 56. Arist. Su. 767, gives the vote this occa- 
sion. 

5,31; Cic. Flacco, 29, 71. 

The father Trajan erected the aqueducts Smyrna; 3146, 3147. 
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twice repeated, under Hadrian and Septimius 
Indeed Hadrian was popular with the Smyrnaeans that 
was called, like Augustus, Savior and Founder the 
city,? and effort was made call the city Hadriana, after 
his name. 

With all its advantages, natural and others, among 
which the Christian Church and Polycarp will not forgot- 
ten, Smyrna was subject the two great scourges the 
East, and earthquakes; the reign 
Antonine was almost overthrown the 
quake the year the liberality the emperor, 
however, was rebuilt extensive scale that the 
whole the earthquake was regarded beneficial 
new city Antonine lasted till the division 
the Roman Empire, when was attached the Eastern 
Empire. But all the original Greek city are 
lost, pursue the history further would fruitless task, 
and leave with this, contented have shown that 
the historical facts are not quite familiar well es- 
tablished they are thought be. 


Krause, Civitt. Neocorae, 50. 

3165. 

Aristides composed this occasion his Mov. 

The passage Aristides, Ady. 497, will perhaps explain the 
obscure allusion the Oracula 334. Other prophecies are 
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ARTICLE 
NOTICES NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


volume contains eighty-three Articles various topics belonging 
Grammar and Rhetoric, ranging from the minutiae English usage 
principles language general, and the logical and necessary 
tions thought. have been particularly interested Art. 
Language the Intellectual World, Faded Metaphors; Art. V.—- 
Cardinal Ideas Language; Art. VI.— Development Language; 
Natural Development and Classification Propositions; Art. 
Natural Development and Nomenclature Propositions; Art. 
Development the Parts Speech from the Proposition; and the 
fourteen Articles the Figures Speech, pp. The Frag- 
ment, Synonyms one singular worth. From the midst 
discussions, which might seem have merely verbal interest, Prof. 
Gibbs often draws his reader some the profoundest thoughts theol- 
see pp. 16, 198, al. The volume contains many suggestions great 
value regard Biblical interpretation; see pp. 204, 210, al. The 
style the Articles concise and pithy. Sometimes, however, becomes 
obscure through excessive condensation. page 212, for instance, ex- 
plaining the passage For hath made him sin for us,” Cor., 
21, Professor Gibbs merely Here sin means sinner.” This 
passage might imply, although are aware that Professor Gibbs does not 
intend intimate, what some divines have taught, that Christ was really 
sinner, consequence our sins being imputed him. such instances 
does not perspicuity demand some amplification Does not 
the word the disputed passage mean representative sin, 
rather than sinner? The rare brevity Article also involves 
the subject some obscurity. The author condemns the remark 
Kirkham: What false fact may correct grammar.” This 
proposition,” says Professor Gibbs, imply that certain approved 
language affirm what false.” But the same Article our 
author teaches that, certain approved cases, language concerned with 
actualities rather than with that certain terms denote what 
actual though not real.” using such terms not intend make 
men believe that real which not real; but intend make them 


Philological Studies with English Illustrations. Josiah Gibbs, Prof. 
Sac. Liter., Yale College. New Haven: Published Durrie and Peck. 1857. 
244. 12mo. 
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believe that actual which actual; not mislead nor intend 
mislead them our phrases are once explained mean what true; 
but interpreted primarily and literally denoting what real, they are 
false. tells that ass articulate language. This asser- 
tion false reality, literal assertion, but true its actual and de- 
signed meaning. Moses tells that the ass spake articulate language. 
This assertion true reality, and true the sense which Moses intend- 
ed. Substitute Professor Gibbs’s word for Mr. Kirkham’s word 
fact,” and the two grammarians are harmonized far the cited sen- 
tence Mr. Kirkham concerned. Both authors admit that certain 
phrases are true their intended meaning and false they interpret- 
teaching that the facts literally denoted the words, really exist. 

But are not purposing criticise this excellent and erudite volume. 
hope that will carefully studied our clergymen, and that its 
author will give the world still more extended results his active and 
cautious investigations. are happy present our readers this 
connection two hitherto unpublished Articles Professor Gibbs, 
which are written with the same acumen and accuracy are seen every 
page his Philological Studies. The Articles were written for the Bib- 
trust that may receive many similar communi- 
cations from the same cautious 


The Ethical Dative. 


THE dativus ethicus ethical dative, dative the personal pronoun, 
employed denote the moral interest sympathy the person thus ex- 
pressed the action which affirmed. 

This use the dative found Greek, Latin, German, and English. 
equivalent for the same exists Hebrew. 

This dative, having been formerly regarded dativus commodi sive 
incommodi, was thought such nearly quite pleonastic. For 
this there seemed the countenance the Hebrew. See Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Lat. Gram., Latin 18. Sopho- 
cles’s Greek Gram. (1849), 224.° Conant’s Gesenius (1855), 269. 

now regarded expressing the moral interest sympathy the 
person the action denoted the verb. Assuch sympathy may always 
supposed exist moral and intelligent beings, naturally express- 
language, only when deeply felt. Hence this dative thought 
have peculiar force. 

Michelsen awards Buttmann the praise having first drawn at- 
tention the distinctive character the dativus ethicus. See Michelsen’s 
Kasuslehre, 212. 

Michelsen would extend the application the term ethical, cover 
all the uses the dative, except the final. See Mich., But 

The ethical dative found particularly the familiar style popular 
Canticles, Homer, Xenophon, Plautus, and Shakspeare. 
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Examples Greek. 
me.” 
gratification, shall easily surpass those skilled foot exercises.” 
gratification, the stranger.” 
Examples Latin. 
Quid mihi Celsus agit? What Celsus doing 
Orator sit tinctus literis, orator should acquainted with 


letters.” 
Ecce tibi exortus est Procrates, Procrates has arisen for thee.” 


Examples German. 
Griisse mir Deinem Bruder, Greet for thy brother.” 
Dar ist mir ein starker Mann, That strong man, should say.” 
Ich lobe mir das Landleben. 


Example English. 


One example Shakspeare has been referred 
leans out her mistress’ chamber.” 
Examples Hebrew. 

The examples Hebrew differ from those the classics, they ex- 
press the participation sympathy person his own acts. The He- 
brew usage extends animals, Examples and and things 
without life, examples and 15. 

Gen. 12: Get thee,” liter. for Gen. 22: 

Gen. 27: 43, Flee thou,” liter. for thyself.” 

Ex. 34: Hew thee,” liter. hew for thyself.” 

Josh. 10, Get thee up,” liter. “arise thyself.” 

Sam. 20: 20, though shot mark,” liter. “as though 
shot for myself (i. e., for amusement) mark.” 

Ps. 120: soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace,” 
liter. “my soul hath long dwelt for itself with him that hateth peace.” 

Prov. 22, The scorners delight their scorning,” liter. “the 
scorners delight for themselves scorning.” 

Prov. 20: 14, When gone his way,” liter. when gone 
Sor himself.” 

Cant. 17, thou like,” liter. thou like for thyself.” 

10. Is. shall flee from the sword,” liter. “he shall flee for 
himself from the sword.” 

11. Ezek. 11, are cut off for our parts,” liter. are cut off 
for 

12. Job 39: They (the young animals) forth, and return not 
unto them,” liter. “and return not for themselves.” 
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13. Hos. wild ass alone himself,” liter. wild ass alone 
himself.” 

14. Cant. The rain over and gone,” liter. “the rain over 
and gone for 

15. Am. 18, cart pressed that full sheaves,” liter. 
cart pressed that full for itself sheaves.” 

Although these passages the Greek Septuagint, the Latin Vulgate, 
and the common English Version have for the most part omitted 
‘sonal pronoun, yet there are some cases which they seem have felt its 
the Septuagint rendering Cant. 11, the Vulgate render- 
‘ing Sam. 20: 20, Hos. and the English version rendering Gen. 

12: 22: Josh. 10, Prov. 22, 20: 14, Ezek. 37:11. The Eng- 
‘lish translation, evident, has not freed itself from the influence the 
versions. 

‘According Winer there clear case the ethical dative the 
Testament. 

making new translation the Bible, the English translator would 
‘find not little embarrassment rendering the ethical dative. 


Latin Dative. 


Many attempts have been made define the peculiar nature the 
Latin dative case, and especially develop its relation the accusative. 

the general views the dative there has been great agreement 
from the first among grammarians, while the minuter explanations there 
existed great variety opinions. Particular applications the 
dative, as, for example, est,” “similis alicui,” have received very 
different explanations. Dr. Conrad Michelsen, his Kasuslehre der 
Lateinischen Sprachlehre, Berlin, 1843, 202, ascribes this the overlook- 
ing the subjective side the dative, while the objective was generally 
acknowledged. 

According Sanctius, learned grammarian the sixteenth century, 
the dative denotes the ultimate end final cause. See his Minerva, Tom. 
210. This idea Sanctius, carried out, would have led him just 
views the dative. Michelsen far accords with Sanctius make 
the dative terminative. See Michelsen, pp. 42, 202. 

According the usual explanation, the dative denotes that 
action exerted. See Krebs, pp. 10,129. Andrews and Stod- 
-dard, The latter sometimes approximate their language that 

Sanctius, see pp. 195, 197, 201. 

According some, the dative denotes the remoter, mediate, indirect 
-object, distinction from the accusative, which denotes the nearer, imme- 
diate direct object. Lat. Gram. Hann, 1842, 64. This 
definition regarded Michelsen imperfect, because not define 
sufficiently what intended object. See Mich., 
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According others, denotes, not the effect that which acted upon, 
that reference which the subject acts possesses any qual- 
ity. See Beck’s Lat. Syntax, 17, Madvig, his Latin Sprachlehre 
(Braunsch, 1844), 241, Zumpt (New York, 1854), 290. Zumpt, 
his explanations, approximates the preceding definition. 

According Kiihner, denotes that which shares participates 
action the subject, interested it, and usually person. See 
his Lat. Gram., 68. 

The localists find the dative the place where, see Christ. Spect., 
113, also the place whither, see Madvig Neu. Philol. Ap., 

1845, 339, 

Weissenborn, the dative represents ‘object which re- 
ceives action, and reflects back without being subjected the same. 
See his Lat. Schulgramm. (1838), 319. 

According Michelsen, the dative contains both subjectivity and object- 
ivity. The object receives subjective modification. See Mich., pp. 43, 
195, attaches great importance the subjective character the 
dative, which first exhibited his Histor. Uebersicht der Lat. Gram. 
(1837), regards having stated his 
(Weissenborn’s) views more definitely than had done See 
Neu. Jahrb., 1845, pp. 204, 205. 

Dr. Becker first distinguished the accusative and the dative, 
the real and the personal object. See his Gramm. (1839), 
181. This distinction was ancient one, and had been found insufficient. 

Dr. Becker has since fully admitted the subjectivity the dative. See 
his Schulgr. (1839), 296. 

The dative object now stands connection. with the accusative, genitive, 
and factitive, one the four complementary objects. 


' BY REV. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


first these volumes has already attained acknowledged posi- 
tion and commanding influence the theological literature Christen- 


Philosophy the Plan Salvation. With Introductory Essay Cal- 
vin Stowe, new edition, with Supplementary Chapter the 
Author. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1857. 

God Revealed the Process Creation and the Manifestation Jesus 
Christ including Examination the Development-theory contained the 
Vestiges the Natural History Creation. James Walker, Author 
Philosophy Plan Salvation. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1857. 

Philosophy Scepticism and Ultraism, wherein the opinions Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker and other writers are shown inconsistent with sound reason 
and the Christian religion. James Walker. New York. Derby and 
Jackson. 1857. 
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dom. Both this country and Great Britain has had circulation 
such few books profound theological discussion attain; has been 
translated into all the principal languages Europe, and used text 
book many British and American Seminaries learning. may 
presumed that our readers are generally acquainted with it. Its aim is, 
series independent proofs, show that the Christian Revelation, both 
its substance and its methods, commends itself the human reason. 
its substance reveals religious system which alone can meet man’s spir- 
itual wants, and insure his highest development. Its methods were the only 
ones which the recipients its rudiments could educated for the re- 
ception complete the only ones which, when completed, 
man could educated holiness. Even the Levitical economy, said 
Coleridge enigma yet solved, is, beautiful train reason- 
ing, shown have been the best form Revelation meet the necessities 
its recipients, and necessary its place the miracles. only ex- 
press the general consent thoughtful minds saying, that this work 
original exceedingly valuable contribution the argument defence 
of.a supernatural Revelation. cause the freshness and vigor the 
work the fact that the author presents the processes which worked 
his own way out from scepticism. Those are always living books which 
successfully delineate the processes and results the author’s own spirit- 
ual life. The supplementary chapter the new edition before en- 
titled, objective revelation necessary means the moral culture 
mankind.” 

The God Revealed, etc.,” more recent work, and was first publish- 
Great Britain, where has already passed through several editions. 
less known this country than there, and less than merits. While 
contributes less that new than the Philosophy the Plan Salvation, 
product fresh and vigorous thought worthy companion 
work. Its design show the unity both Cause and Develop- 
ment the physical world, and the Christian Revelation; that both are 
parts.of one plan. The work divided into two books. the first the 
author, while having special regard the refutation the theory De- 
velopment Law, aims present some lines argument for the divine 
existence and character, which have not yet been adequately unfolded 
writers Natural Theology. The marks order and adaptation 
means end individual objects and species, have been abundantly ex- 
hibited Paley and others. But science now discloses some distinct 
tory the world’s formation through unmeasured geological ages. This 
history not only multiplies the individual objects and species which 
‘marks order and adaptation appear, but discloses plan embracing the 
whole, which has order its own, and which the several parts, 
though separated ages, have adaptation each other. this im- 
mense series events the discovered unity properties and laws proves 
unity cause; the discovered progress higher orders beings proves 

the unity plan ever advancing the realization Ideal. now 


the sceptic urges his vaunted objection, that the universe demonstrably 
imperfect; that ourselves can conceive improvements that 
therefore not the work infinite admit his premises; 
not only can conceive better world, but the Bible distinctly de- 
that better world hereafter realized back the geological 
eras see the world more incomplete than now; and reach the 
conclusion that, while one period the work completely reveals the 
author, yet the whole, considered plan ever advancing towards perfec- 
tion, discloses the infinite God and every period that the Saurians 
really that demonstratively indicates, though does not ade- 
quately reveal, coal, ores, and other minerals, prepared pre- 
vious eras for the uses the present, prove the adaptation one part 
the plan another. Here not only have answer specious ob- 
jection against the validity the argument from Final Causes, that 
particular era immense vegetation existed with scarcely any animals 
benefited it, but also are furnished with new argument from 
final causes, the discovery the fact that that vegetation itself was de- 
signed meet the necessities the system developed subsequent era. 
also argued that last the creation man, the intelligent and the 
moral appear the plan. And the plan seen have unity all 
stages its development, the supremacy the intelligent and the moral, 
which now last actual, must have been designed from the beginning. 
This sphere thought which has not yet been adequately explored. 
are indebted Dr. Walker for the excellent service which has 
rendered this direction although his labors and those others have 
but indicated the field, and marked some its points view. shall 
more fully unfolded, must yield additional confirmation the truths 
Natural Theology, and the unity the physical and the spiritual 
one comprehensive divine plan. 

the second book this volume the author, starting from the position 
attained the first, considers separately some the prominent doctrines 
redemption, order show their foundation the nature things. 
For example, treating the means, measures and methods restora- 
tion obedience the Divine Lawgiver,” makes the following points: 
the physical creation its present state cannot reveal God’s moral at- 
tributes his moral character can revealed only through moral beings; 
perfect humanity necessary the perfect manifestation God, inas- 
much God cannot manifest himself through sinful being, nor yet 
mere precepts words; therefore for the manifestation God there 


this direction found the answer celebrated philologist, who, 
arguing against the geologists, used triumphantly ask whether the supposition 
could admitted for moment, that the time ever was, when God Almighty 
reigned over nothing but question which, if, after all, geology 
established incontrovertible facts, only gives concrete solidity and the keen 
edge wit one the most formidable objections scepticism. 
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must special and perfect humanity that humanity must reveal- 
also the indwelling hence, necessity mysterious union 
the infinite and finite and humanity conjoined one person. 

have disposition mention the faults sterling work. Occa- 
sionally the speculation more refined than valuable. There adven- 
turous use analogy positive proof, and not merely rebutting 
tions; and this the reason why sometimes the conclusion eludes us, and 
find not the solid conviction which the formal and stately march 
the logic had led expect. Occasionally the argument lacks something 
conclusiveness. For example, Book I., Chapter the position not 
adequately proved, that “the progress each species not towards 
another higher than itself, but higher perfection its own form and at- 
tributes.” This essential point: for progress only the des- 
truction inferior species give place higher, the analogy tends fright- 
fully the Pantheistic conclusion. individual perishes, the all en- 
dures,” and the touching lament which Ruckert ascribes withering 
flower, becomes the universal dirge 


Ewig ist das Ganze griin, 
Nur das: Einzle welkt geschwind.” 


apprehend that sceptical mind would driven this inference 
from the analogy the author has left it, rather than the inference in- 
tended reached. The argument might, perhaps, more successful, 
were based, not species, but types typical forms, ever advancing 
the case the vertebrate skeleton, towards perfection, each its 
own kind. 

Not satisfactory the author’s statement his argument the legal 
aspect and practical value the sacrifice Christ.” seems teach 
that the sacrifice atonement necessary only remove the evil which 
the sin sinner does himself and other created minds, failing re- 
cognize any ground necessity for the character and government 
God. distinguishes between love and that which the law requires 
love were not itself the fulfilling the law; and teach that 
Christ’s sacrifice was super-legal, because flowed from love. Certainly 
the law required suffering Christ penalty and the sense that 
endured suffering which the law did not impose him penalty 
for his sin, his suffering was but not the sense that flowed 
from love. Christ spoken subject law any sense, the 
law requires him perfect and perfect love would lead him the 
sacrifice the cross, the law required him that sacrifice. not, then 
the Unitarian objection valid, that Christ’s sufferings for sinners cannot 
reconciled with rectitude the requirements just government. 
further consequence is, that every self-sacrifice for others, which love 
prompts, super-legal, and the nature atonement. not find 
recognized the essential idea that the Son God, the exercise that 
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love, which his own eternal character, and therefore the supreme law 
the universe, did endure suffering substitute for the sinner, order 
that thereby God’s own eternal character might have its full expression 
and satisfaction the redemption sinners, and also that his character, 
law and government might vindicated the sight all his creatures. 
Other statements strongly suggest the inference that the atonement must 
result universal salvation, otherwise drive the alternative that 
Christ died only for the elect. What other inference can draw from 
the language that the condition pardon transgressor must resto- 
ration the transgressor, and compensation which will counterwork, and 
eventually remove the derangement from the system (p. 182); “the evil 
consequences human sin must counteracted worked out the sys- 
tem, the merit transcendent holiness, because rectification the evil 
necessary justification law.” suppose the author, intent his 
philosophical argument, which has great force, was not sufficiently careful 
his statements, and failed adequately express his own theological 
views. 

The Philosophy Scepticism and Reform,” not what its title indi- 
cates. not, any proper sense, philosophy either scepticism 
reform, but simply series letters various topics respect which 
the Christian views are defended against sceptics and radicals. The letters 
were written literary friend sound learning, who had been inclined, 
probably without much examination, embrace the doctrines Theodore 
Parker. They were designedly written for popular reading, and are 
varied merit, though bearing the stamp the author’s mind. 

find the two last these works occasional instances negligence 
the structure sentences, and many inelegant and unauthorized words 
and phrases; g., the professing world, the veracity fact, love-death, 
love-sacrifice, love-action, love-throes, love-life, revealment, foundational, 
law-soulist. 

This time when the old fixtures the popular belief are loosened, 
and the evidence supernatural revelation and the inspiration the 
record it, passing searching scrutiny. Religious belief unsettled 
extent not generally appreciated. more timely and needed work 
can done than explore modern scepticism, re-state their strong- 
est forms the evidences truth, and confirm them all the contribu- 
tions science and the discoveries profound thinking. Dr. Walker 
has “served his generation,” and deserves the gratitude all who love the 
truth and seek know it. 
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John Albert Bengel was born June, 24, 1687, Winnenden Wiir- 
temberg. was educated Stuttgart and 1713 be- 
Preacher and Professor the School Denkendorf; 1741, 
Counsellor and Provost 1749, Prelate Alpirs- 
bach. died the sixty-sixth year his age, December 1752, 
1734 published his celebrated Novum Testamentum Graecum cum 
variantibus Lectionibus, quarto form. published his translation 
the New Testament 1753. injured his literary reputation his ex- 
position the Apocalypse, his Ordo Temporum Principio, 
1741. second edition his Apparatus Criticus Novum Tes- 
tamentum was published under the supervision Burh, 1763. His most 
renowned work his Gnomon Novi Testamenti, published quarto form, 
1742. respects this work unsurpassed the present day. 
thesaurus terse, pithy, luminous, and sometimes admirable expo- 
sitions the words and phrases the New Testament. fact 
the Evangelists and Apostles. has been invaluable aid the 
commentators more recent and are happy see that all our 
clergymen may now have access, their mother tongue, the work which 
has already instructed them through the medium critics familiar with the 
original this most suggestive Index. 

The Translation published five octavo volumes. The second, 
fourth and fifth volumes have been announced printed near the be- 
ginning the present year, 1858. The first and third volumes are now 
our table. The first contains Notes the Gospel Matthew, trans- 
lated Rev. James Bandinel, A., Wadham College, Oxford and 
the Notes Mark’s Gospel, translated Rev. Andrew Robert Faussett, 
A., Trinity College, Dublin. The third volume contains the 
the Epistle the Romans, and the two Epistles the Corinthians, 
translated Rev. James Bryce, The translators have performed 
their work with much pains-taking, and have rendered important ser- 
vice many American scholars, who are interested critical and theologi- 
cal investigations. theological system Bengel contains many un- 
tenable positions, but defended him inoffensive and scholarly 
temper. 


Gnomon the New Testament, John Albert Bengel. Now first trans- 
lated into English. With Notes Explanatory and Revised and 
Edited Rev. Andrew Faussett, A.. Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. 
pp. 577, and Vol. III. pp. 437. 8vo. Edinburgh: and Clark, 38, George 
Street. 1857. 
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Commentary Prof. Keil the Book Joshua was noticed 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. 14, pp. 447—452. The Commentary the 
Books Kings has the same general characteristics which appear the 
work Joshua. The author develops remarkable familiarity with the 
objections neological critics the authenticity these Books, and 
cessful his vindication the sacred record. published 1833 
work the Books Chronicles, Apologetischer Versuch iiber die Chronik. 
That work bears close relation this Commentary the Books 
Kings. Extracts from have been translated Mr. Martin, and inserted, 
within brackets, into his translation Bertheau’s Commentary the 
Chronicles. This Commentary Bertheau has been wisely abridged 
the Translator, and occupies only the last 272 pages the second the 
volumes now under our notice. The original Commentary judicious 
and useful one, but many its discussions are anticipated Keil’s Expo- 
sition the Books Kings, and the translator has foreborne repeat 
them. Mr. Martin and his publishers have done good work for the cause 
sacred philology, giving the English public such mature and sound 
Commentaries, form attractive the eye, and convenient for re- 
ference. The Books which are explained are intimately related each 
other, make desirable that the expositions them connected 
the same set volumes. 


5.— Dr. GREEK TESTAMENT? 


TuE attention the British theological scholars has late years been 
turned very much the study and elucidation the Greek text the 
New Testament. Since Dr. Bloomfield published his Greek Testament, 
with English Notes, which has already passed through nine Eng- 
land, and two America, some half-dozen English scholars have devoted 
themselves the same work, and produced several editions similar 
plan, all them respectable, and some them very high order 
merit. Perhaps the most elaborate work the kind that Mr. Alford 


Commentary the Books Kings. Karl Friedrich Keil, D., Ph. D., 
Professor Exegetical Theology and the Oriental Languages the University 
Dorpat. Translated James Morphy, LL. D., Professor Hebrew, Belfast. 
Supplemented Commentary the Books Chronicles Ernst Bertheau, 
Professor Gottingen. Translated James Martin, Vol. 
pp. 450, Vol. II. pp. 463. Edinburgh: and Clark, 38, George 
Street. 1857. 

The New Testament our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ the original 
Greek, with Notes, Chr. Wordsworth, D., Dean Westminster. Part 
The Four Gospels. Part II. The Acts the Apostles. London, Rivington, 
1856 and 1857. 4to. 
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(now, the favor Lord Palmerston, Dean Canterbury), which has 
already been noticed the Bibliotheca Sacra, the several volumes have 
been issued from the press. are happy learn that Mr. Alford now 
engaged thorough revision his whole work (which very much needed) 
for new edition, which will probably re-published this country. 

The large and speedy sale these works, notwithstanding their enor- 
mous price, speaks well for the state theological scholarship Eng- 
land. 

The Notes Alford are rather free their views inspiration, and 
quite liberal, democratic even, their utterances church government 
and church authority. This fact, doubt, has had considerable influence 
with Dr. Wordsworth inducing him undertake edition the Greek 
Testament with English Notes, now the course publication the 
Messrs. Rivington London, the publishers Alford. 

Christopher Wordsworth, D., Canon Westminster, 
the poet, has been long known author, the literary and theo- 
logical public. early distinguished himself Greek scholar, and pub- 
lished several works, the result his studies, and his travels Greece; 
and has since been voluminous writer various theological topics. 

now fine-looking, venerable, amiable, scholarly old gentleman 
the old school, such one loves see. brings his task pious 
heart, good will, profound knowledge the Greek language and litera. 
ture, extensive acquaintance with the church fathers, both Greek and 
Latin, entire familiarity with the Anglican theology, liberal reading 
the modern theological criticism Germany, and withal most filial love 
and veneration for his spiritual mother, the Church England, and faith- 
ful devotedness her interests. With all these qualifications would 
scarcely fail make interesting and useful book. now and then 
twattles little, old gentleman may when lamenting the degeneracy 
the evil times which his gray hairs have fallen but his Introductions 
and Notes are always gravely entertaining, and generally learnedly in- 
structive. profound veneration for the Scriptures, and most 
implicit belief their full and perfect inspiration. this and some other 
respects serves very useful supplement Alford, and agreeable 
antipode the Germans, though thorough faithful criticism falls far 
below them both. 

The characteristic his Commentary its frequent use the patristic 
interpretations. This most valuable feature the work, for though 
the church fathers were ignorant many things which know, and 
though they often failed their exegesis, yet they had many things which 
have modern learning can afford dispense with their 
help. The human mind was good itself their day now; the 
Greek and Roman culture was its way quite equal, say the least, 
any modern culture; the church fathers, many them, were among the 
ablest men and the best scholars their Christianity was new and 
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fresh them they loved with all their heart and soul, and they 
sacrificed reputation, comfort, and even life. Theirs was the fresh, excit- 
ing, early dawn; ours, comparatively, the clear, settled, quiet afternoon. 
They had their absurdities and follies, true, and have ours. 
The difference is, can see theirs and not our own and with retributive 
justice later posterity will look upon now look upon them. 


6.— GuERICKE’s MANUAL 


Henry Ernst Ferdinand Guericke was born Wettin, the 25th 
February, 1803. pursued his university studies Halle 
1824. the age twenty-six became Professor extraordinary 
Halle; but six years afterward, account his opposition the Church 
Union Prussia, was obliged relinquish his Professorship, and 
then became the Preacher the old Lutheran Church, Halle. The 
Prussian government, however, did not allow him perform clerical duty 
the old Lutheran communion more than three years. then became 
the subject severe persecution. Not until 1840 was allowed re- 
turn his Professorship the university. published 
his work the Catechetical School Alexandria; 1831, his 
Contributions the Historico-critical Introduction the New 
1831, his Christian Symbolism; 1833, the age thirty, his Man- 
ual Church the last volume the eighth edition which ap- 
peared 1855. connection with Rudelbach, has been for many 
years editor the Journal Lutheran Theology. With all his differ- 
ences opinion and ecclesiastical relations from Tholuck, Julius 
Twesten and Nitzsch, has lived personal friendship with them. 
admitted all man inflexible resolution, indefatigable indus- 
try, and honest piety. The criticisms most frequently pronounced against 
him are, that unfair his arrangement facts, uncandid his inter- 
pretation them, free appropriating his own -use the mate- 
rials collected other historians, particularly Neander and Hase. 
Severe against others, has provoked equal severity against himself. 

are glad that the substance his History the Ancient Church 
now given, their mother tongue, English and American scholars. 
hope that Professor Shedd will continue the work which has 
cessfully begun, and translate Guericke’s Ilistory the Mediaeval, and 
the Modern Church. author like Guericke deserves this respect. His 
writings ought presented, and far perspicuity will admit, pre- 


Manual Church History, Henry Guericke, Doctor and Profes- 
Theology Halle. Translated from the German William Shedd, 
Brown Professor Andover Theological Seminary. Ancient Church History, 
comprising the first six centuries. Andover: Published Warren Draper. 
New York: Wiley and Halsted. Philadelphia: Smith, English and Co. 1857. 
pp. 422. 8vo. 
XV. No. 57. 
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sented they are, our countrymen. Translations from the German 

authors, and especially such authors Guericke, are far more useful than 

they are thought be. derive benefit not only from the substance, 

but also from the manner, German treatises. The spirit the men 

seen their methods reasoning and and affects, 

ought affect, the influence their works. cannot approve the cus- 

tom now prevail, American English author’s remodel- 

ing the substance German work, and then presenting his own 

the public. Let the translator give faithful version the German 

treatise the classical English idiom will easily allow, and then give 

that treatise the name and the credit which are its due. this subject 

think that some decided cautions need addressed few authors, 

who are danger falling into semi-plagiarism. not insist ser- 
vile translations the German theologians, especially such write 

Guericke’s prolix and crabbed style. regard Professor Shedd’s version, 

now under notice, happy specimen the transfusion rather than trans- 
lation, which many the German treatises should receive. Professor 
Shedd has reduced the cumbrous phraseology his author vigorous 
and yet flowing English. The style his version far superior that 
the original. Still has given the substance, and, far could 
wisely so, the spirit the work; and the author the work 
instead complaining, some his countrymen have complained, that 
American authors conceal, well repudiate, their literary debts, will 
have reason for gratitude his translator for exhibiting attractive 
style, what had been previously valued despite its harsh and lumber- 
ing phraseology. Seldom, the present case, does translation bet- 
ter than justice its original. 


7.—GRAEBER THE 


THOROUGH critical scholars are approximating towards agreement 
their interpretations the Apocalypse. The Commentary Wette, 
published 1848, that Hengstehberg, translated and published Clark’s 

Theological Library, Edinburgh, 1851, and the work Auberlen, 
which has already been noticed the Bibliotheca Sacra, are all fitted turn 
the mind away from that view the book which would make 
and ecclesiastical history modern Europe, and inaugurate inter- 
pretation broader and more general principles, which will recognize not 
only the symbolical character the Book itself, but also the very events 
which the Book the first instance predicts. The events themselves are 
symbolic other and more remote and more important events, that 
each particular prophecy has, Lord Bacon expresses it, springing and 


Versuch historischer der Offenbarung des Johannes mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Auslegungen von Bengel, Hengstenberg und 
Ebrard, von Graeber, Pfarrer Meiderich. Heidelberg. 1857. 
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germinant accomplishment throughout many ages, though the height fulness 
may refer some one age. For example, the judgment Jerusalem 
the 24th Matthew itself but symbol the great final judgment, and 
also the judgment Idumea the 34th Isaiah; see especially the 
5th and 6th verses. 

The work Graeber neither very original, nor very erudite, nor very 
profound but pleasant and profitable study. well meant, 
and the whole, successful attempt mediate between the extreme his- 
toric view Bengel the one hand, and the extreme symbolic view 
Hengstenberg the other, the basis the more moderate historical 
interpretation Ebrard. all that well done, every little helps; and 
not extravagant expect, that true scholars will substantially 
agreed their interpretation the Apocalypse, some time before the mil- 
lennium dawns upon us. 


8.— Two Dr. 


Dr. Thompson, pastor the church recently worshipping the 
Broadway Tabernacle, has given us, one the pamphlets now our 
table, instructive history the religious uses that edifice. Professor 
Finney Oberlin, Dr. Duffield Detroit, Dr. Joel Parker New 
York, Rev. Andrews, and Rev. Dr. Thompson have successively of- 
ficiated the Tabernacle, pastors stated ministers. Many impressive 
instances the good results their ministrations are neticed this Dis- 
course. The Tabernacle consecrated the memory thousands 
the sacred eloquence which has been called forth under its roof for series 
years, the anniversaries various national associations. The house 
has thus gained national importance, and the sermon preached the 
Sabbath before its demolition interesting, not merely the citizens 
New York, but also the strangers scattered throughout the land, who 
have worshipped the spot whither the tribes went up” their yearly 
festival. 

Dr. Thompson laid the religious community under obligations 
him another Discourse, containing fine portraiture the ministerial 
character and services the late Dr. Lansing. This eminent divine was 
born 1785. was Dutch descent, and did not learn the English lan- 
guage until was somewhat advanced his boyhood. his grandfather 
was Patroon Patentee large manor the neighborhood Troy, 
Y., young Lansing’s early associations must have been with the rich and 


The Last Sabbath the Broadway Tabernacle. Historical Discourse, 
the Pastor, Joseph Thompson, With Account the Services 
that Day, April 26, New York: Calkins and Stiles. 1857. 

II. The Faithful Preacher. Discourse commemorative the late Dirck 
Lansing, D., Joseph Pastor the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York. Calkins and Broadway. 1857. 
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the gay; and youth native temperament, such mode 
life would have been extremely naturally serious dispo- 
sition seems have protected him against these influences. the year 
1800, the age fifteen, became member Yale College, which 
Dr. Dwight had then been President for about five years. readers 
Dwight’s Life will remember the picture there given the religious 
state the College that period, and his wise, and eventually 
efforts check the rapidly advancing tide infidel opinions. 
ence was felt the youthful Lansing, who seems have been radically 
changed character during the year 1802. This change was speedily fol- 
theology, principally under the care Rev. Dr. Blatchford Lansing- 
burg, Y., and was licensed preach 1806. the autumn that 
same year joined church Onondaga, Y., spot then almost 
wilderness. this church became pastor. 

From this date his ministerial though impeded often ill 
health, may fitly termed series brilliant victories over the powers 
evil. pastor successively Onondaga, Auburn, where, during 
ministry twelve years, was instrumental the conversion more 
than thousand Utica, New York City, over two different 
churches Evangelist for several years, subsequently pastor Con- 
gregational Church Brooklyn, Y., was all these positions 
powerful and successful preacher. said have been instrumental 
the promotion more than sixty revivals religion forty different towns. 
His ministry most the places above mentioned was during the memora- 
ble era religious interest western New York and New 
entered into these exciting scenes with all his characteristic zeal. 

was always strenuous advocate doctrinal discussion the pulpit, 
means both producing and perpetuating pure revivals religion. 
His success preacher strikingly illustrative the soundness this 
view, and the preéminent effectiveness the general theological sys- 
tem which advocated. During religious excitement Auburn, 
considered himself doing precisely what was most needed order 
the permanence that revival, publishing volume doctrinal ser- 
mons. was and admirer the works the New England 
divines, Edwards, Hopkins, Bellamy. conviction the great worth 
doctrinal preaching, and consequently the need thorough training 
for the ministry, led him, while pastor Auburn, project the estab- 
lishment the Theological Seminary that place. his personal ex- 
ertions secured this Seminary endowment $100,000, and for 
some time, besides the pastor the town, performed those 
Professor Sacred Rhetoric the Seminary. was also one the 
original Trustees College. 

His private religious character was keeping with the character his 
ministry. was distinguished ardor his spirit, his intense love 
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truth, and the general purity his life. died Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, March 19, 1857, the age 72. 

This commemorative sermon Dr. Thompson breathes spirit affec- 
tionate sympathy with the faith and the zeal the departed teacher. 
deserves read all clergymen, especially those who complain 
doctrinal discussion chilling the fervor sacred eloquence. 


9.— TAULER’s AND 


THE principal sources from which the present Life Tauler and his 
coadjutors derived, are the writings Professor Schmidt Strasburg, 
Johannes Tauler von Strasburg Eckart, the Theologische Stu- 
dien und Kritiken for 1839 and Die Gottesfreunde Vierzehnten Jahr- 
hundert also Wackernagel’s Essay the Gottesfreunde, Neander’s and 
Hase’s Church History, and Milman’s Latin Christianity, ete. From such 
sources were easy, one would think, compile better record than here 
presented Dr. Tauler and his record more symmet- 
rical, more philosophical, more distinct and impressive. 

The selection from Tauler’s sermons, this volume, made for the peo- 
ple, not for the schools. Literary men would more interested those 
discourses this remarkable man, which develop more fully his theological 
opinions, even his metaphysical and mystical notions. His more profound 
theories shaped his sermons, and the sermons cannot exactly understood 
unless his philosophical speculations are definitely stated. His philosophy 
human nature, for instance, lies concealed under the following remarks 
page 337 this volume: What the Lord nature ordains for crea- 
ture, that natural for the creature observe, and departs there- 
from, acts contrary nature.” Inasmuch the disciples surrendered 
themselves utterly the Divine Will, they were the highest sense 
harmony with nature, and their nature did not perish, but was exalted and 
brought into rightful order.” His philosophy inspiration lies hidden 
under his remark page 340: Did the disciples this highest school 
the Spirit obtain insight into all those sciences which are learnt the 
school nature? yes; was given them understand all 
science, whether touching the courses the heavenly bodies, what not, 
far might conduce God’s glory, concerned the salvation 
but those points science which bear fruit for the soul they were 
not given know.” 

various passages these sermons glimpses may caught Dr. 


The History and Life the Reverend Dr. John Tauler Strasbourg, with 
twenty-five his sermons (Temp. from the German, with 
Additional Notices Tauler’s Life and Times, Susanna Winkworth, Trans- 
lator Theologia Germanica Preface the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Rector Eversley and Canon Meddleham. London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. Cornhill, pp. 415, small quarto. 
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Tauler’s theory the will, and grace, but more full exposition his 
theory would make these passages far more luminous. true,” 
says, page 331, that can good thing without God’s ordinary 
influence, except make progress means special influence from 
the Holy Spirit yet, the same time, man may his part, inasmuch 
his will has power withstand the offers the Holy Spirit, and cleave 
his own way. God does not justify man without his own free will,” ete. 

his Preface Mr. Kingsley asserts that Tauler’s Sermons need 
comment pp. and 11. But, our opinion, few sermons 
have more need comment, and edition his popular discourses can 
scholarly and complete, which does not illuminate many his frag- 
mentary statements, with references his guiding philosophy. Students 
may detect the fallacy his assertions, comprehend their truthfulness, 
while the uneducated will bewildered misled them, unless they 
refuted elucidated commentator. For instance, pages 358, 539 
Tauler remarks: Father gave himself truly unto his 
disciples ‘as they had given themselves unto Him.’ will, with 
them, went further than their own wills.” ‘Though all the disciples 
were set free self, yet one turned God with warmer love and stronger 
desire than Wherefore God gave himself more one than 
another, though all with like sincerity turned true, never- 
theless, that this matter much must ascribed the sovereign will 
God, who giveth every man Ought not such indefinite as- 
sertions this mystical author explained, and compared with the 
definite question the Apostle: “Who maketh thee from 
another 

page 288 Tauler asserts: highest angels indeed, many 
respects, resemble the temple noble soul; yet not wholly, for there 
some measure, certain bound, set their similarity knowledge 
and love, beyond which they cannot pass; but the soul ever able ad- 
present state, were level with the highest angel, the man could yet, 
virtue his free self-determination, outstrip the angel every successive 
moment, without count, that say, without mode, and above the 
the angels, and all created reason.” But how does the self-deter- 
mination man” differ from that angel? Whoknows? And how 
does man’s superiority angels depend man’s freedom? Such re- 
marks the above may suggest, unless they explained, some injurious 
fancies untrained students. 

pages 285, 286 Tauler remarks: man who united God 
performs his good works any wherefore without any re- 
his works, seeking desiring anything that God has give. will give 
hereafter, like traflickers the Many expres- 
sions are made Tauler, and seem first view, disparage the piety 
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Moses, who respect unto the recompense reward,” and also the piety 
the Redeemer himself, who endured the cross for the joy that was set be- 
fore remarks are indiscriminate, his edi- 
tors ought point out the distinction between regard one’s 
personal interests, and “any” regard them; between well balanced, 
well proportioned desire reward, and ill balanced, disproportioned, 
excessive desire it. whole style modern theology suffers from 
loose methods speech this topic. the chief bane 
theological literature the present time. 

and down, throughout this volume, are found remarkable passages, 
for the popular influence which some critical annotations would im- 
portant pages 141, 144, 150. the hearty thanks the commu- 
nity are the accomplished Translator the volume, and hope 
that all who speak the English languaze will derive benefit from length- 
ened series translations from her skilful pen. 


The preceding notice Tauler’s Life and Sermons was type for 
the October number this Qurterly, but was crowded out the pressure 
other matter. have since had the pleasure receiving Ameri- 
can edition the same work, from the excellent House Wiley and Hal- 
sted, New York. The American merely reprint the English copy, 
with the addition six pages from Professor Roswell Hitch- 
cock. The price the New York reprint about two-thirds less than 
that the London original. 


manual characterized the excellencies and defects the 
Hegelian school, which the author intellect was 
thoroughly Aristotelian, and his inte!lectual method its own nature 
clear and discriminating. But adopting postulate for his first 
principle philosophy, was compelled set his clear brain task 
beyond finite powers perform. From the point view which had 
adopted, philosophy became tantamount omniscience, and unless the phi- 
losopher could comprehend the infinite, and remove all mystery, made 
total thus infinitely enlarged the boundaries the de- 
partment, denying that had any limits, species speculation was 
immediately introduced, which must necessity, the most vague 
and mystical character. clear and discriminating the thinker’s 
mind might its natural working, became confused and bafiled 
the infinitude and insolubility the problems which vainly attacked. 
The obscurity the later pantheistic schools Germany should at- 
tributed the nature the questions that were raised, and not any 


History Philosophy, epitome. Dr. Albert Schwegler. Trans 
lated from the original German Julius Seelye. New York: Appleton 
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special mysticism the minds themselves. will difficult find two 
clearer intellects literary history, far native qualities are concern- 
ed, than Fichte and Hegel. 

The work Schwegler exhibits the same mixture discrimination and 
vagueness. the author had write the history pantheistic 
schemes could not expected that should clear. amount 
analytic power can render that perspicacious which intrinsically con- 
and degree logical talent can render that self-consistent, 
which hopelessly self-contradictory. But the habits thinking induced 
Hegelianism, show themselves some degree, his treatment rational 
and truthful those Plato and Aristotle, for example. 
The bias the writer also appears, slight and unconscious manner in- 
deed, endeavor connect the Greek theism with the German pan- 
theism, were homogeneous with it. This leads him sometimes 
underestimate the strength the arguments Plato and Aristotle de- 
fence the first truths theism, and exaggerate the pantheistic ele- 
ments, which undoubtedly exist portions their writings. the best 

specimen Schwegler’s power analyst and historian philosophi- 
cal system, should cite his account Des Cartes. 

This manual, like all German manuals, requires considerable knowledge 
philosophical systems, order appreciated. advanced stu- 
dent will find succinct and closely written, and valuable addition his 
sources information the department philosophy. The translation 
faithful, and elegant possible such cases. 
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Auberlen, Prof. Dr. Carl. Aug., The Book Daniel and the Revelation 
St. John, considered their mutual relations and explained. pp. 511. 

Bagge, Rev. O., Word Towards the Understanding the Church 
Troubles the Present Time, with Especial Reference the Inaugural 
Discourse Rev. Dr. Schwartz, Gotha. pp. 106. 

Bisping, Prof. Dr. Aug. Explanation the Epistle the Corin- 
thians, and the Epistle the Galatians. 

Ewald, H., History the People Israel the time Christ. 5th 
Volume. History Christ and His Times. Ed. pp. 504. 
Gelpke, Prof. Dr. F., Church History Switzerland, three 
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Part Church History Switzerland under the Romans— Burgundians 
and Allemani. 416. 

Gesenius, Prof. Dr. Wilh., Hebrew Grammar, edited Prof. Dr. 

Gesenius, Prof. Dr. Wilh., Hebrew and Dictionary for the Old 

Gieseler, Dr. Joh. L., Compendium Church 
published Dr. Redepenning, from Gieseler’s manuscripts. Church 
History the 18th Century, from 1648 302. 

Graul, Dr. K., The Doctrines the Different Christian Con- 
fessions, Considered the Light God’s Word, with Proof the Im- 
portance Christian Life Pure Doctrine. 5th 132. 

Hagenbach, Prof. Dr. R., Compendium the History Doctrines. 
4th Improved 774. 

the Reformation Germany and Switzerland. 
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Hahn, Dr. V., Repertorium Church Index the 
volumes the Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie,” from 1833 1857. 
125. 

Hengstenberg, Prof. Dr. W., Christology the Old Testament, and 
Commentary the Messianic Psalms. Vol. 2nd pp. 

Dr. H., Dogmatic the German Protestantism the 16th Cen- 
tury. pp. 434. 

Karl, The Introduction Christianity the German Lands. 
Ist Part— The Introduction the German Nations Christianity. 
(Query What will the Second Part 306. 

Dr. F., Sermons Delivered Schwerin. 514. 

Krummacher, Dr. W., The Opening Discourse and the Concluding 
Address Delivered before the Meeting the Evangelical Alliance, Ber- 
lin, the 10th and 17th Sept., 28. 

Kurtz, Dr. Joh. H., The Bible and Astronomy representation Bib- 
lical Cosmology, and its relation Natural Science. pp. 576. 

Matthias, Dr. W., The Chapter Romans translated and explain- 
660. 

Critical Commentary the Eschatological Statement Matt. 
24: 25. 182. 

Neander, Dr. A., Theological Lectures History Doctrines. Pub. 

Niebuhr, Marcus, History Assyria and Babylon since Christ, drawn 
from comparison the statements the Old Testament Berosus 
the Canon the Kings, and the Greek 529. 

The German the 14th Century. Vol. Meister 
687. 

Polenz, von., History the French Calvinism its The 
first volume four contain the history French Calvinism the time 
the National Assembly, the year 736. 
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Ribbeck, Ferd., Donatus and Augustine; or, The First Decisive Contest 
Between Separatism and the Church. 424. 

Ritschl, The Origin the old Church —an ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal monograph. 605. 

Testamentum Novum tetraglotton. Archetypum graecum cum versioni- 
*bus vulgata Latina, Germanica anglica authentica usum 
pp- 1060. 

Thomasius, Dr. G., Christ’s person and work. Representation the 
Evangelical Lutheran Theology, from Christology middle point. 2nd 
The Person the Mediator. pp. 556. 

Tholuck, Dr. A., Commentary the Gospel John. 7th Improved 
Edition. pp. 454. 

Uhden, F., History the Congregationalists New till 
the time the about the year Edition. pp. 268. 

Dr. Karl Pertz has just published fragments old Roman historian, 
Granius Licianus. The manuscript the British Museum, Palimp- 
sest having Sermons Chrysostom, written the 11th century, Latin 
Grammar the 5th, and underneath both the text 
supposed have written after Sallust, and before Livy. His annals 
seem have begun with the founding Rome and ended with 
death. account the difficulty deciphering the three times written 
manuscript, the fragments” are very fragmentary, and the discovery 
said have more literary historical interest than historical importance. 
The title Dr. Pertz’s work is, Gaji Granii Liciani Annalium 
sunt codice ter Musei Britannico Londinensis primum 
edidit Karolus Aug. Frid. Pertz., phil. Dr., Berlin. book some 
pages, with fac-simile the Palimpsest. 
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Essays the Accordance Christianity with the Nature Man.” 
Edward Fry. These are ably written Essays, designed establish the 
truth the Scriptures, showing their adaptation the nature and wants 
man. The author says: Taking human nature the one hand and 
Christianity the other, have endeavored, some few particulars, in- 
quire how far these are consonant one question inquired 
into, is: Whether that religion which professes message from God 
man about his moral condition, does speak assume fact 
is; whether the remedies which profess come from divine physician, 
have anything with our state disease.” 

The Reformation and its Consequences,” being History the Church 
from the thirteenth century the present day. Rev. Riddle 
the Bishop Hereford, and Rev. Rose, vol. 

Christianity the first Three Centuries.” series Historical 
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Lectures, delivered Geneva, the early part 1857, Dr. D’Aubigné, 
Dr. Bungener, Count Gasparin, and Viguet. 

Mr. James Darling has commenced the second volume his Cyclopaedia 
Bibliographica, embracing the Subjects. The first volume, already publish-, 
ed, gives alphabetical list the subjects which they have 
written, with some account their lives. The second volume, which 
two parts are out, gives alphabetical arrangement Subjects, and refers 
the authors who have written them. Thus ready reference will 
obtained books, treatises, sermons and dissertations, nearly all heads 
divinity; the Books, Chapters and Verses Scripture, and useful topics 
literature, philosophy and history, more complete system than has 
yet been attempted any language.” 

Earth and Man.” Alfred Maury. This translation 
from the French proposes trace the influence external objects 
the human show how geography and geology have contributed 
the formation and character nations; how the world about them has 
colored the thoughts and dictated the usages men and how the origin 
the various tongues and races the human family have received 
their form and 

Voices the Rocks;” reply Hugh Miller’s Testimony.” 

Gosse. author aims overthrow the received conclusions geo- 
logists the remote antiquity the earth, the enunciation great 
physical law, hitherto unrecognized the law Prochronism Creation.” 

Christian Errors, Infidel or, Seven Dialogues Suggested 
the Burnett the Evangelical Alliance Prize Essay, and other 
Apologetics. 

new edition Dr. Henderson’s Isaiah has been published. 

Professor William Spaulding’s Article Logic, furnished for the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, has been published volume itself, and forms 
very valuable work Logical Science. 

has preparation handbook for Syria and the Holy Land. 
understood that this prepared Rev. Mr. Porter Damascus. 
may expect reliable and valuable work. 

The seventh volume Alison’s History Europe, from the Fall Na- 
poleon the Accession Louis Napoleon, press. 

New Modern Europe,” four volumes, from the taking 
Constantinople the Turks the close the war the Crimea, 
Thomas Dyer, press. Mr. Dyer’s previous works, particularly his 
very able Article Rome,” Smith’s Dictionary Geography, are evi- 

high qualifications for the work. 

George Dennis, author The Cities and Cemeteries Etruria,” 

preparing work the Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes Sicily.” 


British Quarterly. 


